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THE    HIGH-MINDED. 


PART  I 


LETTER  I. 


To  Charles  Strickland^  Esq.,  Lincoln's- Inn, 
Park  Lane,  May  1st,  1832. 

You  are  quite  right,  I  am  true  to  my  creed,  the 
nil  admirari.  'Tis  the  only  philosophy,  in  these  or 
any  times,  that  can  make  or  keep  a  man  happy.* 
It  struck  me  at  school,  when  I  was  far  more  intent 
on  making  out  the  Latin,  than  estimating  its  moral 

*  "  Nil  admirari,  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 
Solaque  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum.' 

Horat.  Ep.  vi.  12. 
*'  Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know 
To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so." — Creech. 
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truth ;  it  accompanied  me  at  college ;  and  it  has 
stuck  by  me  in  the  world — that  world  in  which  I 
have  seen  so  many  wonders  that  nothing  is  now  won- 
derful— that  world  which  seems  to  be  run  mad, 
in  revenge,  I  suppose,  for  having  so  long  lain  in  a 
state  of  torpid  sanity. 

Yo7i  delight  in  this  madness ;  it  is  your  element. 
A  perpetual  quiet  in  politics,  like  a  perpetual  calm 
at  sea,  would,  with  you,  engender  putridity  from 
stagnation,  and  produce  typhus.  We  w^ere  dying 
of  plethora,  and  you  political  doctors  were  like  the 
medical  doctor  who  frightened  the  bumpkin  'Squire, 
his  patient,  by  saying,  "  Sir,  you  are  in  a  most  dan- 
gerous state  of  robust  healtli.*" 

What  but  this  could  have  produced  all  the  com- 
motions of  the  last  twenty  years  ?  The  spite,  the 
rage,  the  empyricism,  the  pride  and  vanity,  the 
rebellious  insubordination,  the  insolence  and  injus- 
tice ;  the  farcical  pretences  to  patriotism,  and  the 
still  more  farcical  credulity  that  swallowed  them  ? 
Twenty  years  ago  we  were  comparatively  a  united 
people.  A  war  of  almost  extermination  had  been 
prosperously  ended.  We  were  at  the  pinnacle  of 
glory  without,  and  might,  if  we  pleased,  have  been 
on  a  bed  of  roses  within.  But  the  Devil  envied  us, 
and,  in  the  shape  of  ultra-reformers,  deceived  us, 
as  he  had  before  deceived  even  an  archangel  in  the 
shape  of  an  angel  of  light. 
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"  For  neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
inWsible  except  to  God  alone, 
By  his  permissive  will,  through  heaven  or  earth." 

Just  SO  was  it  with  us.  Though  there  was  not  a 
complete  cahn,  but  only  a  wholesome  agitation,  to 
keep  us  from  stagnating,  there  were  scarcely  any  bil- 
lows— certainly  not  those  mountains  of  waves  which 
now  roar  all  round  and  about  us,  and  threaten  to  sink 
the  ship  of  the  state  for  ever.  Brother  was  not  then 
armed  against  brother,  nor  son  against  father,  extin- 
guishing in  the  abominable  and  mephitic  cauldron 
of  discontent  (worse  than  that  of  Macbeth's  witches.) 
all  the  sweet  charities  of  kindred  that  bind  man 
and  man  together,  and  make  a  community  of  hap- 
piness, by  a  community  of  interests.  Every  cox- 
comb, and  every  knave,  could  not,  or  did  not  then 
think  he  had  aright  to,  force  his  crudities  down  our 
throats,  or  palm  upon  us  his  theoretical  abortions, 
under  the  name  of  philosophy  or  liberty  ;  nor 
could  wicked,  needy,  or  disappointed  men,  under 
the  mask  of  patriotism,  seek  to  raise  themselves  upon 
the  shoulders  of  honest  fools,  to  obtain  that  place 
in  the  world  which,  otherwise,  they  never  could 
have  acquired. 

It  is  not  so  now.  "  The  charirrs  wound  up." 
The  "  poisoned  entrails  "'^  have  been  thrown  in,  and 
the  witches  have  successfully  sung  their  incantation 


"  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble." 

Pray  heaven  that  the  modern  Macbeth,  who  in 
his  over-weening  confidence  employed  or  consulted 
these  witches,  and  set  these  poisoned  entrails  boil- 
ing, be  not,  like  the  ancient  one,  "  blanched  with 
fear,"  when  he  sees,  if  he  live  to  see, 

"  Birnbam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane." 

But  why  do  I  pray  heaven  for  him  ?  If  he  sink 
himself,  as  well  as  others,  under  the  deception  of  am- 
bition— if  he  be  the  first  to  perish  in  the  storm  he 
has  raised — who  will  pity  him?  Do  we  pity  the 
wicked,  though  once  respected.  Thane  himself, 
who  lost  all  pity  by  resolving  to  be  "  king,  Cawdor, 
Glamis,  all  ?" 

Now,  methinks,  I  see  you  make  a  face.  My  let- 
ter is  thrown  down,  with  your  usual  "psha  !"  when 
you  meet  with  a  plea  which  you  cannot  get  over. 
You  grasp  your  pen  ;  set  your  paper  in  order ; 
and  endeavour  to  commence  an  answer  which  is  to 
demolish  me  in  a  moment.  But,  I  beseech  you, 
pause  till  you  read  more,  both  as  to  my  speculation 
and  my  resolution  ;  for  to  a  resolution,  and  that  a 
decided  one,  I  am  come. 

In  a  word,  as  good  can  generally  be  extracted 
from  evil,  I  have  endeavoured  to  profit  by  dear- 
bought  lessons,  and  have  out  of  them  created  this 
my  moral  code  of  nil  admirarL 
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It  is  my  palladium,  my  panacea,  my  coat  of  mail. 
By  wondering  at  nothing,  after  seeing  so  many  won- 
ders, I  have  learned  not  to  feel  any  thing.  I  have 
seen  proud  men  truckle  to  upstarts ;  professed 
despisers  of  patronage  filling  the  country  with  new 
placemen ;  denouncers  of  sedition  hugging  rebels ; 
and  the  Jesuit  principle  of  voting  a  falsehood,  that 
good  may  come  of  it,  openly  avowed  and  openly 
defended,  I  have  seen  convicted  rogues  give  them- 
selves the  airs  of  persecuted  integrity,  and  held  up 
by  brother  rogues  as  martyrs  to  virtue;  I  have 
seen  the  grossest  blackguardism  reduced  to  a  regular 
system  in  political  warfare.  In  short,  the  reign  of 
brutality  and  vulgar  abuse  has  been  established,  in 
lieu  of  the  decencies  of  life;  assassination  of  the 
living,  and  insult  to  the  dead,  are  fearlessly  recom- 
mended ;  and  the  whole  character  of  the  country, 
among  the  highest  as  well  as  lowest,  is  changed. 

Hence  subscriptions  for  monuments  to  pseudo 
patriots,  by  the  first  nobles  of  the  land,  and 
English  Ministers  turned  inquisitors,  and  sitting 
in  judgment  on  and  condemning  parties  in  their 
absence.  These  ministers,  too,  attempting  to  turn 
robbers  for  the  good  of  the  state,  lauded,  not 
merely  by  the  mob,  but  by  senators  and  peers,  as 
proverbially  honest  men.  But  the  best  joke  of  all, 
is  to  hear  the  most  violent  declaim ers  against  the 
aristocracy,    themselves    the   most    exclusive   and 
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frivolous  of  aristocrats :  for  of  all  nonsensical  fine 
people,  of  all  hard  and  pretending  exclusives,  in 
our  silly  society,  you  Whigs,  who  have  ever  equa- 
lity and  the  people  in  your  mouths,  reject  them 
most  in  your  hearts,  and  are  yourselves  the  most 
exclusive,  most  usurping,  most  fine  and  most  repul- 
sive. To  think  or  call  us  Tories  exclusively  aristo- 
crat, is  the  height  of  boobyism  in  our  booby  age;  and 
there  is  more  honest  simplicity  in  the  little  finger 
of  the  greatest  man  of  his  time,  than  in  all  the 
bodies  of  all  the  courtiers,  male  and  female,  about 
the  throne. 

Think  you,  after  this,  that  any  hypocrisy,  any 
vice,  folly,  vanity,  or  even  brutality,  can  move 
me  ? 

No  !  Apathy  is  my  motto — indifference  is  my 
nymph,  as  much  as  ever  it  was  Mrs.  Greville's. 

"  At  her  approach  see  Hope,  see  Fear, 
See  Expectation  fly ; 
And  Disappointment  in  the  rear, 
That  blasts  the  promis'd  joy." 

Swift,  in  his  disgust,  took  refuge  in  his  Vive  la 
Bagatelle ;  I  in  the  Horation  maxim  I  have  recom- 
mended. I  trust  that  I  shall  be  more  successful 
than  Swift ;  for  I  much  mistake  if  his  Bagatelle 
Avas  not  a  confounded  jilt. 

1  have  chiefly  described  the  public  changes  of 
manners;  and  you  will  say  these  may  not,  or  do  not. 


affect  private  morals;  and,  vice  versa,  you  may,  like 
others  of  the  new  school  of  moral  reformers,  think 
that  public  turpitude  can  be  ennobled  when  in  the 
cause  of  miscalled  patriotism,  and  be  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  most  immaculate  private  worth. 

But  is  this  so  ?  Are  not  public  and  private 
virtues  and  vices  reciprocal  ?  Will  a  brute,  a  mur- 
derer, or  a  robber  in  his  private  capacity,  become 
soft,  forgiving,  or  honest  in  his  public  one,  be- 
cause he  has  power  to  be  a  still  greater  brute, 
robber,  or  murderer  ?  or,  can  a  man,  infamous  in 
his  public  capacity,  become  really  virtuous  as  a 
private  individual  ? 

I  once  met  a  good,  or  at  least  a  well-intentioned 
farmer,  who  was  going  to  vote  at  an  election,  for  a 
man  disgraced  with  private  vices.  As  he  allowed 
this,  I  remonstrated ;  but  was  cut  short  by  being 
told,  that  a  good  character  was  not  at  all  necessary 
to  make  a  good  member  of  Parliament.  I  had  no 
more  to  say,  but,  like  Uncle  Toby,  would  have 
whistled  'Lillibulero,'  had  I  known  the  tune.  As  it 
was,  I  took  refuge  in  my  nil  admirari, 

AVell,  but  you  will  ask,  what  is  your  resolution  ? 
We  know  your  bias,  or  rather  your  first  opinions 
— to  what  are  they  about  to  lead. 

I  will  tell  you ;  nor  start  when  I  say,  it  is  to  de- 
sert the  world,  so  far  as  to  let  it  ruin  itself,  if  it 
pleases,  in  its  own  way  :  meantime,  to  observe  every 
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thing,  be  surprised  at  nothing,   say  nothing,  do 
nothing. 

Having  long  quitted  the  studies  in  which  I  was 
your  fellow-labourer,  for  a  place  in  which  I  thought 
I  should  be  at  least  amused,  I  have  now  thrown  up 
that,  from  the  disgusts  I  have  experienced.  In  short, 
like  old  Worcester,  "  I  have  forsook  the  court, 
"  Broken  my  staff  of  office,  and  dispersed 
The  household  of  the  king." 

In  other  words,  I  have  abandoned  all  objects  of 
ambition,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  myself  at  ease : — 
which  I  cannot  do  in  the  midst  of  turbulence,  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice,  to  say  nothing  of  cowardice. 

But,  though  I  take  my  leave  of  politics,  the 
court,  and  the  senate,  and  bequeath  them  to  more 
stirring,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  to  less  philosophi- 
cal spirits ;  though  I  renounce  my  hopes  of  ever 
being  prime  minister  some  fifty  years  hence  (under 
the  republic  that  is  to  be),  and  you  are  welcome  to 
all  my  chances  of  it ;  I  do  not  abandon — I  would 
rather  say,  I  more  than  ever  wish  to  cultivate — those 
I  really  love, — you,  misled  as  you  are,  among 
them.  Hence,  I  have  complied  with  your  wish  to 
hear  from  me,  whatever  my  plans  or  undertakings, 
at  present  so  uncertain.  But  what  is  not  uncertain, 
is,  that  whatever  my  destination,  or  the  character 
of  my  travels,  I  shall  enjoy  myself.  You  know 
locomotion,  and  discovery  of  new  scenes,  new  cha- 
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racters,  new  men,  and  new  women,  were  ever  my 
most  pregnant  sources  of  happiness.  I  never  could 
be  a  fixture,  like  you,  whatever  the  reward  in  ex- 
pectation. It  was  this  chiefly  that  made  me  cut 
you  diggers  for  hidden  treasure  in  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  look  for  it  in  palaces  ;  and  I  now  fly  the 
palaces,  where  I  have  failed  to  find  what  I  sought, 
to  look  for  it  in  scenes  less  sophisticated,  where  I 
suppose  I  shall  fail  again.  Yours  seems  the  surer 
plan  :  at  least  I  have  not  as  yet  succeeded.  Never- 
theless, I  am  content  always  to  pursue,  though  I 
fail;  and  in  this  perhaps  I  am  as  happy  as  you, 
though  you  succeed. 

Probably,  notwithstanding  my  indignation,  I 
should  not  have  taken  so  decided  a  resolution, 
altering  my  whole  plan  of  life,  and,  as  it  were,  pre- 
ferring what  you  will  call  a  morbid  despair,  to 
the  hopes  you  still  cling  to  of  a  change  of  things — 
but  for  the  handsome  succession  left  me  by  my 
uncle.  And  yet  I  believe  I  should ;  for,  before  this 
happened,  so  great  was  my  spleen,  at  seeing  our- 
selves so  gulled  and  cast  into  the  dirt  by  our  best 
friends,  that  I  contemplated  exile,  and  bread  and 
cheese,  in  preference  to  a  race  (even  though  I  were 
victorious  in  it),  to  be  run  through  the  mire — 
perhaps  through  blood.  My  disposition,  as  well 
as  my  lot 

"  Forbade  to  wade  through  slauf^hter  to  a  throne." 
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This  I  leave  to  the  talkers  who  call  themselves 
honest,  and  the  fools,  rich  and  titled  as  they  may 
be,  who  believe  them. 

Adieu,  I  will  write  again  when  I  know  better 
what  to  write.  At  present  I  scarcely  know  the 
port  to  which  I  am  bound,  and  am  only  certain 
that,  with  all  your  errors, 

I  am  much  yours, 

Walter  Fitz waiter. 
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LETTER  II. 


strickland  to    fitzwaltee  ; combats  his 

feiexd's  xew  philosophy. 

Lincoln's-Inn. 
Though  your  letter  has  grieved,  I  cannot  say  it 
has  surprised  me.  I  had  long  observed  the  shock 
which  the  changes  in  the  times,  and  the  characters 
of  men  (many  of  them  your  friends),  had  given 
your  too  sensitive  feelings.  But  your  remedy 
amuses  me.  XU  admirari !  wonder  at  nothing ! 
Why  you  were  made  to  wonder  at  everv  thing  ! 
You  could  not  help  it  if  you  would.  If  the  wind 
be  a  little  high,  or  the  water  only  ripple,  you  are 
afraid  of  a  stonn.  If  vou  smell  a  roorue,  vou  avoid 
him  as  if  you  smelt  a  rat.  If  a  public  man  break  a 
promise,  you  pout;  and  if  a  patriot  hold  that  a  man 
may  l^e  a  scoundrel  in  public,  vet  a  very  moral  man 
in  private — nay  swear  what  he  knows  to  be  false, 
for  the  good  of  his  country — vou  are  seized  with  a 
qualm,  and  call  him  a  Jesuit. 
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You,  who  have  lived  in  a  hot-bed  of  all  these 
wonders,  ought  to  be  too  used  to  them  to  care 
a  farthing  about  them.  What,  though  a  minister, 
professing  economy,  rob  honest  men,  and  even  at- 
tempt to  break  public  faith,  to  serve  the  country, 
yet  employ  all  his  patronage  to  serve  himself — this 
ought  not  to  surprise  you  ;  and  your  only  remedy, 
I  allow,  is  to  make  your  mind  a  callus.  But  do 
you  know  yourself  when  you  think  you  have  pro- 
duced this  callosity  ? 

I  have  often  told  you  yours  was  too  sickly  a 
sensibility  to  do  yourself  or  your  friends,  still  less 
your  country,  any  good.  Let  me  see — you  are  full 
thirty  years  old,  and  have  lived  many  of  them  in 
May  Fair,  nay  in  the  Court  itself;  and  yet  you 
wonder  that  Whigs  are  aristocratic,  or  even  greater 
aristocrats  than  Tories.  How  little  must  you  have 
observed  of  Whig  women,  as  well  as  Whig  men, 
not  to  have  seen  that  they  will  kiss  a  greasy  butcher, 
or  invite  the  greatest  vagabonds  to  a  county  ball, 
to  serve  a  political  purpose,  yet  cut  their  oldest 
friends  in  the  fashionable  world,  if  not  quite  suffi- 
ciently fashionable  !  As  for  your  maxim,  take  my 
word  for  it,  you  never  were  made  to  prove  its 
truth.  You  bully  indeed  not  a  little  about  the 
nymph  Indifference,  but  like  other  nymphs,  (or, 
as  you  say  of  Swiff  s  bagatelle,)  I  am  mistaken  if 
she  do  not  also  prove  a  confounded  jilt. 
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If  I  were  to  talk  seriously,  I  would  set  before 
you,  if  I  could  without  offence,  the  cowardice,  nay 
the  selfishness  of  the  rule  you  set  up.  But  truth 
is,  you  are  so  little  capable  of  it,  that  seriously  to 
combat  it  would  be  ludicrous.  Your  virtue  at 
least  does  not  stand  in  need  of  flight  to  preserve 
itself;  and  if  your  refinement  does,  I  would  ask 
whether  you  have  a  right  to  indulge  it,  when  the 
times,  by  your  own  account,  ought  not  to  permit 
inaction  ? 

Here,  I  own,  I  am  impolitic ;  for  we  are  on  dif- 
ferent sides,  though  neither  of  us  a  Drawcausir, 
and  I  should  do  better  to  let  your  disgust  withdraw 
you  wholly  from  the  field.  At  the  same  time,  do 
not  suppose  that  I  am  so  root  and  branch,  as  to  go 
all  the  lengths  of  those  whom  you  call  the  honest 
Reformers,  though  you  think  they  ought  to  be 
hanged.  My  philosophy  and  my  politics  are,  in 
truth,  only  those  of  my  friends  the  Ministers.  I 
advocate  Reform,  and  consult  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
as  they  do ;  that  is,  I  foster  that  spirit,  so  long  as  it 
will  keep  me  in,  and  my  enemies  out.  But  to  alter 
the  Constitution  beyond  that — far,  O,  far  from  me 
be  such  dangerous,  such  doting  doctrine. 

In  good  faith,  what  you  say  about  the  inconve- 
nience of  calms,  and  the  necessity  for  a  storm  now 
and  then,  to  keep  things  from  stagnating,  is  per- 
fectly just.     The  Tories,  with  very  Uttle  interval. 
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ruled  us  for  fifty  years.  Right  or  wrong,  do  you 
think  this  could  be  borne?  We  were  in  all  the 
danger  of  the  calm  you  talk  of  producing  typhus, 
and  poverty  of  blood ;  when,  luckily  for  us,  this 
wholesome  agitating  Reform  broke  out,  made  us 
spread  our  sails,  and  enjoy  the  brisk  and  salutary 
breeze.  But  think  not,  having  got  hold  of  the 
helm,  and  driven  the  former  crew  under  hatches, 
that  we  wish  to  continue  a  storm  we  cannot  manage. 
No :  port  is  now  the  word,  and  having  got  over  the 
danger  of  stagnation,  we  think  a  little  return  to 
calm  will  not  be  amiss. 

I  thank  you  for  starting  the  above  metaphor ; 
but  as  it  is  a  rule  in  criticism,  not  to  push  me- 
taphor too  far,  I  will  take  my  leave  of  it,  and  of 
this  part  of  the  subject  altogether. 

Whatever  our  politics,  let  me  intreat  you  to  con- 
tinue to  write  to  me.  Your  sensibility  to  character 
and  all  the  incidents  of  life,  both  ludicrous  and 
grave,  make  you  at  least  an  interesting  correspon- 
dent; and  I  will  allow  for  all  your  prejudices. 
Perhaps  you  may  convert  me  to  some  of  them;  but 
recollect,  I  am  too  staunch  a  partizan  to  act  with 
you,  whatever  I  may  think.  In  this  I  am  only  like 
a  certain  Scotch  member,  who,  being  asked  re- 
proachfully, why  he  so  often  went  to  the  Treasury, 
replied,  "  I  go  for  what  I  can  geet,  but  I  naver 
gie  em  a  vot.''^ 
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Adieu.  You  have  sometimes  called  me  Titus 
Pomponius  ;  and,  as  far  as  wishing  to  keep  well 
with  all  parties,  I  refuse  not  the  character.  Is  it 
on  this  account  that  I  am  so  much,  yours, 

Charles  Strickland. 
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LETTER  III. 


AN  ARISTOCRAT. 

Fitzwalter  to  Strickland. 

Oldacre  Hall. 

I  TOLD  you  I  would  write  again  when  I  knew 
better  what  to  write,  and  whither  I  Avas  going.  I 
know  not  that  I  can  even  now  say  more,  than  that  I 
am  in  Yorkshire,  though  not  in  my  own  house.  At 
that  house  I  was  once  happy,  and  hoped  still  to  be 
so,  as  far  as  good-will  to  my  neighbours,  the  pro- 
tection of  my  dependants,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
were  concerned.  My  reward  was  ample  and  very 
sweet,  for  it  consisted  in  the  blessings  of  those  about 
me.  But,  though  my  wishes,  and  the  helps  to  those 
who  want  help,  continue  the  same,  the  reward  is 
withdrawn. 

But  why  do  I  care  for  this,  when  I  mean  hence- 
forward, as  I  told  you,  to  do  nothing  but  amuse 
myself,  by  looking  at  the  world,  watching,  (perhaps 
laughing  at  it)  but  not  influenced,  by  its  vents. 
Always,  however,  provided  I  am  not  robbed,  mur- 
dered, or  imprisoned,  in  my  progress. 
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I  am  with  my  friend  Oldacre,  who,  not  having, 
like  me,  adopted  the  nil  admirari,  is  often  upon 
tenter-hooks,  from  occurrences  among  his  people. 
But  he  has,  as  you  know,  more  verjuice  in  his  com- 
position than  I.  My  "  milk  of  human  kindness," 
however,  has  been  rather  soured  of  late — as,  you 
will  tell  me,  my  letters  prove.  Yet  I  believe  that 
our  moral  treasons  have  done  their  worst,  and  that, 
without  being,  like  Duncan,  in  my  grave,  I  may 
yet  sleep  well,  under  the  philosophy  I  have  chosen; 

"  Nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  me  farther." 

Were  you,  however,  to  fail  me  as  my  relations 
and  tenants  have,  I  would  not  answer  for  the  nil 
admirari, 

I  told  you  I  would  write  again  when  I  knew  more 
what  to  ^vrite.  The  copy  of  the  letter  I  send,  is  almost 
supplementary  to  what  I  wrote  you  three  days  ago; 
and  as  I  know  how  curious  you  are  in  original  cha- 
racters, I  wish  to  give  you  the  amusement  of  it. 

Perhaps  I  have  a  spice  of  malicious  pleasure  at 
bottom,  in  thinking  how  it  will  kindle  your  noble 
reform  spleen  against  the  writer ;  but  whom  I  must 
desire  you  not  to  affront — for  he  is  one  of  the 
worthy,  though,  in  your  opinion,  not  one  of  the 
enlightened. 

The  letter  is  from  my  good  host  here,  to  his 
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steward,  and  is  very  characteristic.  Perhaps  you 
know  his  temperament,  as  well  as  his  principles — 
(prejudices,  you  will  call  them).  You  are  aware 
how  utterly  he  detests  the  new  order  of  things ;  at 
the  same  time,  how  infinitely  more  he  despises  a 
compromise  with  principles,  if  sincere.  He  is,  in- 
deed, caustic  in  detecting  and  exposing  them,  if  the 
reverse. 

He  is  a  compound  too  of  benevolence  and  waspish- 
ness ;  boundless  in  generosity,  and  in  kindly  feelings 
where  he  esteems ;  quarrelling  a  rotitrance  where 
he  despises,  or  feels  ill-used. 

Though  aristocratic  in  his  feelings,  in  his  fortune, 
in  his  connexions,  he  treats  his  dependants,  and 
almost  his  servants,  as  if  they  were  his  equals.  His 
butler,  who  is  lame,  he  always  makes  to  sit  down, 
if  he  has  to  confer  with  him  for  any  time.  Yet  he 
will  scold  unmercifully,  if  any  thing  goes  wrong. 
He  has,  in  fact,  lived  so  long  out  of  the  world,  or 
at  least  the  London  world,  yet  without  adopting 
mere  provincial  manners,  that  he  seems  to  have 
formed  himself  on  a  model  of  his  own.  Moreover, 
he  is  a  reading  man,  as  far  as  the  literature  of  the 
day  and  politics  are  concerned,  and  quite  ait  coiirant 
both  as  to  the  country  business,  and  what  is  pass- 
ing in  other  circles.  So  that,  what  with  his  blunt 
manners,  and  his  real  cultivation,  he  is  by  no  means 
an  uninteresting  object  of  observation. 
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He  is  now  in  the  acme  of  passion  and  indignation 
with  his  steward  ;  who,  indeed,  considering  all  he 
owes  him, — education,  rescue  from  beggary,  and 
comparative  power  and  a  happy  marriage, — might 
have  deferred  the  manifestation  of  his  principles,  as 
he  calls  them,  which  he  knew  would  be  so  grating  to 
his  master,  till  that  master  (worn  out),  should  have 
left  him  free  scope,  by  having  gone  to  his  grave. 

It  seems  Sir  Philip  Manstein,  the  oldest  friend 
Oldacre  has  in  the  world,  was  a  candidate  for 
a  neighbouring  borough,  where  Watkins,  the 
steward,  and  to  whom  he  writes,  and  many  of  his 
fellow-tenants,  had  votes.  These  he  naturally  ap- 
plied to,  and  expected  to  succeed.  What  was  his 
surprise  to  find  himself  refused ;  and  that  all  he 
could  obtain  was  neutrality  !  As  Sir  Philip  was 
not  only  unblemished,  but  excellent  in  every  respect, 
and  known  to  be  so,  while  his  opponent  was  known 
no  where  but  as  a  radical,  you  may  guess  the 
resentment  of  our  friend, — whom  I  fear  nothing 
will  cure  but  a  large  dose  of  my  panacea ;  and  that 
he  will  not  take.     ""Tis  thus  he  wrote  : 

"  Watkins  : 

'^  I  have  received  your  letter  with  the  accounts. 
The  accounts  are  right :  would  I  could  say  that 
every  thing  else  is  so.  Every  one  of  you,  then, 
it  seems,  decline  voting  for  Sir  Philip,  but,  out  of 
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your  amazing  regard  for  your  landlord,  whom  you 
condescend  to  believe  to  be  your  friend,  you  do  him 
the  honour  to  say  you  will  not  vote  at  all,  though 
your  principles  would  lead  you  to  favour  Mr. 
Figgins,  because  he  is  a  better  representative  of 
the  farming  interest. 

"If  this  were  really  so,  I  might  let  it  pass.  But 
I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  Watkins,  it  is  a  lie ;  for 
Sir  Philip,  you  know  to  have  a  large  landed  estate, 
and  Mr.  Fig-orins  is  a  mere  scrivener.  The  true 
secret  is,  he  is  a  known  radical  and  leveller;  Sir 
Philip  a  loyal  gentleman.  You  would  have  been 
an  honester  man  if  you  had  stated  this  as  the 
truth. 

"  But  if  you  act  upon  principles  (even  these  prin- 
ciples), more  fools,  as  well  as  cowards  you,  for 
sneaking  into  neutrality.  Why  mince  the  matter  ? 
Why  stop  short  ?  Why  not  '  go  the  whole  hog,' 
and  fly  in  your  landlord's  face  at  once  ?  What  has 
your  regard  for  him  to  do  with  your  duty  to  your 
country,  which  you  say,  but  for  this  regard,  would 
compel  you  to  vote  for  Figgins  ? 

"-  As  you  are  all  so  honest,  and  prefer  him  to  Sir 
Philip,  (no  doubt  because  he  has  no  title^  and  his 
father  was  a  steward  who  got  rich  under  a  confid- 
ing master,  who  trusted  him  with  his  all,  and  lost 
it)  why,  out  of  compliment  to  me,  sacrifice 
your  virtue.^    Think  you  I  will  accept  it?    No! 
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You  may  vote  for  your  new  idol ;  or  you  may 
vote  for  the  devil ;  only  don''t  haggle  about  it;  do  it 
openly.  It  will  raise  your  virtue  fifty  per  cent., 
besides  releasing  you  from  the  inconvenience  of 
shamming,  if  3^ou  abandon  at  once,  without  any 
compounding,  an  old  friend  and  landlord,  who, 
with  his  fathers  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore him,  has  studied  your  interest  and  happiness. 
This  would  really  be  a  sacrifice  to  duty ;  for  every 
body  knows  how  much  it  would  cost  your  generous 
and  grateful  feelings  to  refuse  such  a  man  the 
boon  he  asks.  You  would  also  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  practically  enlightening  your  inferiors  in 
the  art  of  governing,  by  proving  that  we  oppressors 
of  the  land  have  no  right  to  our  estates  ourselves, 
but  are  only  trustees,  for  real  patriots,  such  as  you 
and  Figgins  ! 

"  You  have  therefore  done  wrong,  my  good  Wat- 
kins,  in  not  giving  yourself  wholly  up  to  him,  and 
will,  I  fear,  be  thought  a  contemptible  patriot,  in 
attempting  to  compound  \vith  an  old  Put,  during 
the  few  years  he  has  to  live. 

"  I  have  heard  men  complain,  that  it  was  a  bad 
thing  to  be  but  half  a  rascal.  To  be  but  half  a 
patriot  is  worse.  I  therefore  advise  you  all,  for 
your  own  sakes,  to  reconsider  your  proposal  of 
neutrality  ;  for  I  had  rather  Sir  PhiUp  was  de- 
feated, than  that  such  honest  men  should  tamper 
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with  their  consciences.  Go  to  the  poll,  therefore, 
or  go  to  the  devil,  for  any  thing  your  landlord 
cares;  and  so,  my  patriotic,  straight-forward,  most 
grateful,  most  enlightened,  and  most  dear  Wat- 
kins,  farewell. 

"  Your  old  employer, 

"  (I  must  not  say  master), 

"  Oliver  Oldacre.'' 

Had  this  ebullition  been  the  only  proof  of  his 
master's  resentment,  it  is  possible  the  patriotic  Wat- 
kins  would  have  easily  consoled  himself,  under  a 
sense  of  his  virtue.  But  friend  Oldacre  did  not  stop 
here ;  for,  doubting,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sincerity  of 
the  man,  hating  lies,  and  stung  with  the  unwilling- 
ness shown  to  wait  the  little  time  that  remained  to 
him  in  this  world,  the  Squire  resolved  to  keep  no 
measures  with  this  rural  Brutus,  and  called  upon 
him  immediately  to  deliver  up  his  books,  and  quit 
his  service. 

This  was  a  sad  blow  to  poor  Watkins,  who  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  appease  his  patron,  for  more 
reasons  than  one ;  for,  at  that  moment,  he  stood 
indebted  to  him  in  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  comfortable  steward's  house. 
Finding,  however,  his  attempts  of  no  avail,  his  pa- 
triotism caught  fresh  fire,  and  he  consented  to  the 
proposal  of  a  brother  patriot,  to  commence  a  series 
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of  attacks  upon  his  former  benefactor,  and  in  par- 
ticular, to  a  resolution  of  a  Reform  Club  to  which  he 
belonged,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen, for  any  man  to  discharge  another  from 
his  employ  on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion. 

The  arguments  by  which  this  was  supported, 
though  wormwood  to  my  good  host,  were  to  me 
amusing  ;  for  they  were  all  reported  in  the  reform 
county  papers,  and  a  Whig  senate  could  hardly 
have  put  them  better.  "  The  king,'""  it  was  said, 
•••  could  not  dismiss  an  officer  for  his  vote  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  why,  then,  should  a  mere  squire  be  en- 
trusted with  the  powers  of  dismissing  his  steward 
for  an  opinion  ?  "  I  say  entrusted^''  said  the  speaker, 
(who  was  an  attorney's  clerk  in  the  neighbouring 
borough  in  question)  "  because,  as  the  crown  is 
held  by  the  king  only  in  trust  for  the  people,  so 
are  all  estates  by  their  apparent  owners,  in  trust 
for  those  who  are  to  benefit  by  the  expenditure  of 
their  revenues,  and,  of  course,  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  their  management.  These,  therefore, 
cannot  be  removed,  except  by  their  own  consent/' 

At  this  eminent  discovery  there  was  a  universal 
bravo,  with  the  exception  of  a  brother  clerk,  who, 
it  seems,  generally  opposed  the  last  speaker. 

This  rival  (whether  because  he  was  so,  or  looked 
rather  further  into  the  mill-stone,)  desired  them, 
before  they  adopted  the  argument,  to  be  sure  of 
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"  their  fact,^'  which,  it  appears,  was  a  favourite,  and 
sometimes  to  others,  an  unpalatable  phrase  of  his. 
He  said,  though  the  king  might  not  dismiss  military 
officers  for  parliamentary  votes,  because  such  votes 
were  not  military  offences,  yet  he  might  decline 
employing  them,  which  was  all  that  was  done  in 
this  case  ;  and  that,  in  regard  to  government  offi- 
cers, he  dismissed  whom  he  liked.  Then,  taking 
out  a  somewhat  soiled  Whig  newspaper,  which,  with 
rather  provoking  care,  he  had  treasured  up  to  serve 
a  purpose  like  the  present,  he  read  a  long  ener- 
getic leading  article,  to  the  effect  of  calling  upon 
the  reform  ministry  to  dismiss,  without  delay,  cer- 
tain great  officers,  both  military  and  civil,  such  as 
commanders-in-chief,  governors,  and  constables  of 
places,  lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  lords  of  the 
bed-chamber,  &c.  &c.,  because  of  their  votes  in 
Parliament. 

At  this  there  was  a  universal  groan,  which 
drowned  the  voice  of  the  orator  ;  who,  by  w^ay 
of  answer,  was  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  the  club,  which  finally  ended  in 
his  expulsion  from  it,  as  unworthy  of  a  seat  among 
true  patriots. 

This,  too,  was  supported  by  precedents,  we  must 
not  say  among  their  superiors,  but  their  fellow- 
labourers,  among  the  lords  and  gentlemen  reformers 
in  Ireland,  who,  though  they  mustered  thousands 
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strong,  in  meetings  called  by  themselves  for  their 
own  political  views,  went  through  the  farce  of  a 
protest,  signed  by  peers  and  commoners,  asserting 
that  Ireland  was  so  quiet  that,  to  allow  any  meet- 
ing on  the  other  side  to  express  different  opinions, 
would  only  endanger  the  public  tranquillity. 

Think  you,  my  grave  friend  and  reformer, 
Strickland,  that  I  have  not  been  amused  at  the 
absurdity  of  this  same  protest  ?  I  say  amused, 
because,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  have  taken  my 
leave  of  being  distressed  by  any  thing  public 
men  can  do,  on  either  side.  At  any  rate,  can  we 
blame  our  Yorkshire  village  politicians  for  thus 
expelling  a  brother  who  is  so  unreasonable  as  to 
disagree  with  them,  when  they  have  such  illustrious 
examples  before  them  as  the  Dukes,  Lords,  and 
Commoners  who  have  signed  this  admirable 
protest  ?  Never  was  my  nil  admirari  so  tried,  or 
so  triumphant. 

All  this,  however,  is  the  very  reverse  w^ith  my 
friend  Oldacre.  He  has  been  fretting  and  fuming 
ever  since  he  dismissed  Watkins.  "  The  rascal  ! 
the  ingrate  !  the  hypocrite  !  the  liar  !  And  yet  the 
wretch  will  be  ruined ;  and  what  will  his  poor 
family  do  ?  I  could  put  him  in  gaol,  but  I  wo'n't : 
and  this  the  villain  knows  !" 

"  Take  him  back,''  said  I. 

"  Ey— what  ?"  cried  he. 
c  2 
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"  I  think  you  will,''  said  I. 

"  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  do,"  answered  he. 

Nor  would  he.  But  he  watched  behind  a  hedge, 
while  his  own  carts,  which  he  lent  to  move  Wat- 
kins'  goods,  drove  away  from  the  Steward's  house ; 
at  which  he  was  much  agitated  ;  and  afterwards, 
Mrs.Watkins  having  begged  to  see  him,  he  was 
closeted  with  her  an  hour,  and  tears  were  observed 
in  both  their  eyes  when  she  left  the  study. 

These  things  are  now  my  subjects  of  interest, 
and  I  hope  they  will  make  you  like  this  letter 
better  than  my  last. 

Adieu  !  Not  the  least  subject  for  the  nil  admi- 
rari,  is  my  still  continuing  to  esteem  such  a  strange 
medley  of  practical  sense  and  theoretical  nonsense 
as  you.  I  trust  I  shall  improve,  and  drop  you  in 
time.  At  present  I  am  afraid  I  am  still 
Yours, 

Walter  Fitzwalter. 
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LETTER  IV. 


THE    ANSWER. 


I  GIVE  up  my  regret  at  the  strange  freak  you 
have  taken,  since  it  has  led  to  such  letters  as  you 
write  me.  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing,  or  more 
interesting,  than  old  Oldacre  and  his  Watkins  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  your  club  of  reformers,  wliom  I 
hope  you  do  not  praise  ironically,  for  they  are 
quite  as  good  as  any  we  have  here,  whether  at  the 
Rotunda,  Crown  and  Anchor,  or  White  Conduit 
House,  M.P.'s  included.  Don't  shew  me  up, 
however,  for  saying  so,  or  I  shall  never  be  Solicitor- 
general. 

I  beseech  you  continue  your  travels  and  por- 
traits. They  will  instruct  me  in  wliat  we  lawyers 
think  we  know  very  well — human  nature — a  great 
mistake ;  unless  it  be  the  rogue  and  vagabond  part 
of  it.  I  can  send  you  plenty  of  these  in  return, 
nay,  some  reformers  too,  which  might  make  excel- 
lent side-dishes,  or  even  substantial  top  and  bottom 
covers.     But  you  shine  also  in  the  game,  and  wild 
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fowls,  and  even  the  whipt  cream  of  the  dessert, 
which  I  always  prize  as  much,  or  more,  than  the 
more  substantial  part  of  the  feast.  Pray  then 
so  on,  for  I  have  abandoned  "  et  certamina 
divitiarum,  et  Moschi  causam,''^  to  read  and  answer 
your  letter,  which  I  am  doing  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  until  a  cause  is  called  on.  But  I  am 
summoned,  and  must  leave  you.  Pray  appreciate 
the  compliment. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 
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LETTER    V. 


Fitzw alter  to  Strickland. 

ARISTOCRATS  ; WHIG    AND    TORY,    MALE    AND 

FEMALE. 

I  AM  glad  you  liked  the  sketch  I  gave  you  of 
my  humoursome  landlord.  Though  irritable,  I 
think  his  little  outward  bursts  of  feeling  carry  oft* 
the  irritation,  and  his  indignation  soon  evaporates 
with  his  passion,  particularly  when  his  vengance  is 
satisfied.  His  spleen,  however,  is  always  caustic  and 
amusing.  I  have  just  now  been  exceedingly  enter- 
tained, with  his  account  of  a  cure  he  says  he  has  ex- 
perienced, of  his  anger  against  a  very  great  Whig 
lady,  once  handsome,  and  though  a  Whig,  an  ex- 
clusive of  the  first  water.  This  person,  from  the 
airs  she  gave  herself,  and  her  marked  determination 
to  admit  no  one,  even  of  the  neighbourhood,  unless 
of  the  first  fashion  (which  she  did  not  scruple  to 
say  he  was  not)  into  her  intimacy,  kept  his  resent- 
ment alive  for  near  twenty  years.     To  my  surprise 


I  found  that,  a  few  days  before  my  arrival,  he  had 
paid  a  triennial  visit  to  her  father,  one  of  those 
aristocratic  Whigs  we  talked  of,  whose  professed 
principles  in  favour  of  the  people,  and  repulsive 
conduct  in  keeping  them  at  a  distance,  moves 
Oldacre^s  bile  in  no  ordinary  degree.  My  business, 
however,  is  with  the  lady,  for  whom  his  mingled 
anger  and  contempt  had  long  been  known. 

"  Were  you  not  afraid,"  said  I,  "  to  enter  her 
very  den  ?"" 

"  My  fears,"  he  replied,  "  have  long  been  over, 
and  I  now  go  really  to  satisfy  curiosity,  added  per- 
haps to  a  little  gratification  of  spleen,  to  observe 
the  metamorphoses  of  time,  in  this  once  pretty,  but 
arrogant  and  foolish  person." 

"  Why  her  character,  surely,"  said  I,  "  cannot  be 
changed .?" 

"  No  !  but  her  person  is ;  and  you  make  me 
wonder  at  your  simplicity,  when  you  do  not  seem 
to  know  the  secret  that  changes,  and  ever  must 
change,  the  manners  of  any  woman,  let  her  pride  or 
fierceness  be  what  it  will." 

"  What  is  that  secret  ?''^  asked  I. 
"  Why  the  mere  fact  of  growing  old,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  beauty,  to  be  sure."  Lady  Wil- 
helmina,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  (aye,  I  believe  to 
six-and-twenty,  for  she  was  even  then  tolerably 
fraiche,)  might   have   given  and  did   give  herself 
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what  airs  she  pleased.  She  kept  me,  I  know,  and 
others  far  beyond  me,  at  a  most  supercilious  dis- 
tance ;  and  we  never  forgave  it.  But  after  six-and- 
twenty,  unless  married,  (and  if  highly  married,  tlien 
the  devil  breaks  loose)  she  begins  a  little  to  falter  ; 
at  thirty,  she  grows  almost  civil,  and  at  forty,  ab- 
solutely polite.  We  are  revenged,  therefore — glo- 
riously revenged.  She  is  now  almost  an  old  woman, 
and  quite  an  old  maid.  When  she  was  but  two- 
and-twenty,  she  used  to  cut  me  for  that  sprig  of  a 
viscount,  at  whom  she  evidently  threw^  hersejf. 
But,  O  !  charming !  he  would  not  be  caught ;  and 
that  delighted  me.  As  for  the  present,  she  is  now- 
shorn  of  her  beams ;  her  exclusiveness  is  only 
laughed  at,  and  she  is  harmless  as  a  dove."'' 
I  laughed,  particularly  when  he  added, 

"  Audivere,  Lyce,  Di,  mea  vota ;  D£ 
Audivere,  Lyce  ;  fis  anus,  et  tamen 
Vis  formosa  videri."  * 

O,  there  is  nothing  like  celibacy  (against  your 
will),  and  dimples  turning  to  wrinkles,  to  tame  a 
woman,  whether  an  exclusive  or  a  coquet  ! 

"  And  have  you  really  found  this  difference,*" 

•  Horace,  Odes,  4,  13,  thus  given  by  Francis :  — 

"  The  Gods,  the  Gods  have  heard  my  prayer! 
See,  Lyce,  see  that  hoary  hair. 
Yet  vou  a  toast  would  shine." 

c  3 
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asked  I,  "  or  is  it  only  indignation  and  resentment 
still  preying  upon  you  P**' 

"  Found  it !  Why,  Lord  bless  me,  the  woman  is 
forty  years  old — hence  she  is  now  absolutely  com- 
plaisant at  my  visits  !  Nay,  she  sues  almost  for 
any  one,  even  old,  and  without  a  title,  like  myself, 
to  take  a  seat  on  the  same  couch  by  her.  O  !  I 
have  indeed  been  revenged — she  is  delightfully  un- 
happy !'"* 

'*But  how  do  you  really  know  that?"  asked  I. 

"  Why,  she  begins,  (for  she  has  no  real  spirit) 
to  talk  like  Mrs.  Western,  in  '  Tom  Jones,'  of  her 
Parthenissa  days,  and  can  with  difficulty  get 
people  to  listen  to  that.  Poor  thing  !  if  it  were 
not  for  the  handle  to  her  name,  as  sailors  say,  she 
would  hide  herself:  for  in  public  she  is  avoided  by 
the  young,  and  cannot  yet  herd  with  the  old.  How- 
ever, there  is  some  chance  for  her  ;  for  they  say  she 
has  turned  blue, — a  saint,  or  a  radical, — I  don't 
know  which, — but  it  makes  no  difference.  Either 
will  do,  so  as  she  can  forget  her  former  self.'' 

I  was  much  amused  at  this  rattle,  though  I 
could  not  help  telling  him  it  indicated  much  of  by- 
gone mortifications. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "I  wish  her  no  other  harm 
than  that  she  should  discover  that,  after  forty,  no 
woman  can  have  the  smallest  influence  over  a  man 
— at  least  for  herself.     She  may,  if  she  have  daugh- 
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ters,  or  give  balls  and  dinners,  or  can  put  him  into 
fashion,  if  not  in  it  already.  But  this  cannot  be 
where  there  is  celibacy  ;  and  even  when  married, 
merit  and  female  worth  alone  will  make  a  man  look 
twice  at  her,  on  her  own  account." 

I  felt  all  the  force  of  this  truth,  and  only  won- 
dered where  Oldacre  got  it. 

I  have,  however,  been  occupied  with  a  lesson  of  a 
higher  nature  than  that  given  by  the  little  vanities 
of  the  sex  ;  for  Oldacre' s  male  friends  (particularly 
one  of  them)  have  also  furnished  me  with  much 
food  for  observation. 

But  this  must  be  the  subject  of  another  letter. 

So  farewell. 

W.  F. 
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LETTER    VI. 


Fitzwalter  i?i  continuation. 

A    PORTRAIT. 

Oldacre  has  a  neighbour  who,  though  similar  in 
principles,  is  very  different  from  him  in  the  light 
and  shade  of  character ; — less  outwardly  angry, 
but  more  deeply  and  lastingly  moved ;  of  very 
high  mind  and  keen  sensibility,  particularly  in  all 
affairs  of  the  heart.  In  politics  he  is  not  a  greater 
aristocrat  than  Oldacre,  but  the  feeling  is  more 
sunk  in  his  mind,  and  even  as  it  were  in  his  nature. 
Of  a  very  ancient  and  most  loyal  family,  many  of 
whom  bled  for  Charles  in  the  field,  and  one  on  the 
scaffold,  all  semblance  of  republicanism  gives  him 
a  horror — not  so  much  as  regards  political  cha- 
racter in  the  abstract  (for  he  holds  as  keenly  as 
any  republican,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  his 
opinion),  but  because,  in  this  country,  he  thinks 
no  man  can  be  a  republican  without  being  a  rebel ; 
and  a  rebel  where  there  is  no  oppression,  and 
where  all  are,  or  may  be,   happy,  is  in  his  mind 
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no  better  than  an  assassin.  This,  he  says,  applies 
to  the  most  sincere  and  conscientious  in  their  creed  ; 
but  these  are  few ;  while  most  republicans,  at  least 
in  this  country,  he  thinks  are  a  compound  of  vanity, 
envy,  and  love  of  pillage ;  and  their  being  forced 
to  act  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  adds  the 
crowning  vice  of  hypocrisy  to  their  other  crimes. 

Such  are  the  deep-seated  opinions  of  Sir  Robert 
Penruddock;  and  it  must  be  owned,  when  Oldacre 
introduced  me  to  him,  his  appearance,  manner, 
voice,  and  language,  corresponded  most  exactly 
with  the  picture  which  he  had  drawn  of  him.  By 
the  way,  our  said  friend  Oldacre,  as  you  may  have 
seen,  draws  pictures  admirably  well ;  nor  must 
you  suppose  him  a  mere  Yorkshire  Tike,  because 
having  lived  at  home  these  last  thirty  years,  he  is 
somewhat  of  a  humorist.  Eton,  Christchurch, 
and  Boodle's  did  much  for  him  in  earher  life,  which 
he  has  by  no  means  forgotten  ;  and  reading  has 
quite  as  much  engaged  him  as  fox-hunting, 
fishing,  or  farming.  He  is  therefore  formed  to 
admire  Penruddock,  whom  I  must  now  introduce 
to  you. 

I  met  him  first  at  a  dinner  given  by  Oldacre  to 
several  of  his  neighbours,  of  different  creeds;  for 
mine  host  is  of  too  jolly  a  character  to  sacrifice 
good  fellowship,  as  he  calls  it,  to  politics : — very 
different  in  this,  from  his  friend. 
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Sir  Robert,  however,  had  a  melancholy  and 
thoughtful  look,  and  a  determination  on  his  brow, 
which  I  thought  party  or  political  feeling  alone 
could  not  have  created  ;  it  seemed  so  interwoven 
in  his  whole  manner,  that  it  must  be  constitutional. 
He  appeared  as  if  whatever  touched  his  feelings, 
absorbed  them,  and  he  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  man 
devoured  by  a  morbid  sensibility ;  certainly  not 
easy  to  be  turned  from  any  feeling,  or  even  any 
notion,  that  thoroughly  possessed  him. 

Though  under  forty,  an  already  furrowed  cheek 
and  sunken  eye  (the  evident  effects  of  habitual 
pondering  upon  some  all-engrossing  subject)  had 
brought  him  almost  to  a  level  with  Oldacre  in  ap- 
pearance. His  eye  indeed  shewed  that  it  could  be 
one  of  fire ;  but,  except  when  occasion  made  it 
sparkle,  its  lustre  was  much  weakened. 

I  was  the  more  surprised  at  this,  because  I  learned 
from  Oldacre  that  in  earlier  life  he  had  lived  much 
in  the  world — had  served — had  been  in  Parliament 
— had  travelled,  and  met  with  adventures  bordering 
on  romance ;  and  yet  for  the  last  dozen  years  he 
had  shut  himself  up  in  his  hall  in  the  West  Riding, 
whence  he  emerges  only  twice  a  year  in  his  coach 
and  four  (his  father  and  grandfather  drove  six) 
to  the  assizes,  where  he  is  often  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury. 

From  all  these  circumstances  he  had  retained. 
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still  more  than  his  friend,  that  originality  of  cha- 
racter, which  for  the  most  part  yields  to  the  perpe- 
tual interchange  of  conventional  forms,  and  is  gene- 
rally at  last  smoothed  down  to  a  level  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Hence  you  could  not  help  dis- 
tinguishing him  at  a  glance,  from  whatever  company 
he  was  in,  for  a  sort  of  pensive  dignity,  which  com- 
mands both  your  interest  and  your  esteem.  More- 
over he  has  not  wasted  himself  in  retirement,  but 
is  cultivated,  particularly  in  English  history  and 
belles-lettres ;  so  that  his  conversation  is  never 
trifling.  He  is,  however,  too  naturally  well-bred 
to  obtrude  it  upon  any  one,  and  whenever  he  spoke 
at  our  dinner,  he  always  seemed  to  follow,  not  to 
lead  the  conversation.  When  introduced  to  him 
as  Mr.  Fitzwalter,  he  said  it  was  an  excellent  name, 
and  he  believed  our  ancestors  had  been  acquainted. 
He  had  favourite  topics  and  authors.  Among  them, 
from  many  family  incidents,  the  chief  were  the 
Great  Rebellion,  and  Clarendon  ;  and  they  were  not 
a  little  brought  forth,  in  a  conversation  started  by 
a  flippant  young  banker  and  reformer  of  the  Wes 
Riding,  who,  looking  pertly  at  Sir  Robert,  begged 
to  give  him  a  toast — "  Success  to  Reform." 

As  nothing  called  for  this,  and  Sir  Robert  had 
reasons  for  rueing  it,  known  to  the  company  though 
not  to  me,  I  observed  it  was  considered  as  bad  taste 
in  the  Reformer,  whose  name  was  Wingate.     He 
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went  on,  however,  abused  the  House  of  Lords^  and 
hoped  they  would  again  be  voted  useless — wliich 
immediately  brought  us  to  Cromwell  and  Charles 
the  First. 

Here  Sir  Robert  was  at  home,  which  the  banker 
was  not,  and  felt  it  to  his  cost;  for  the  baronet 
had  the  whole  epoch,  and  all  its  characters,  at  his 
finger's  ends.  In  fact,  he  had  brooded  over  them 
(probably  from  hereditary  zeal)  from  his  youth 
till  now.  Yet  he  was  no  bigot ;  for,  with  his  ances- 
tors, he  said  that  the  first  part  of  Charles's  reign 
was  marked  with  most  illegal  oppressions ;  and  he 
allowed  (a  great  concession  made  to  justice,  spite 
of  inclination)  that  there  had  been  gross  violations 
of  promises,  and  particularly  of  the  Petition  of 
Right.  "  These,  Sir,''  said  he,  turning  to  me  with 
earnestness,  "mJght  possibly  have  justified  drawing 
the  sword,  if  they  had  not  been  remedied.  But  to 
force  the  legal  strong-holds,  when  the  abuses  were 
removed — that  is,  to  destroy  the  constitution  under 
pretence  of  restoring  it  to  health — was  something 
worse  than  mere  political  quackery — it  was  wicked- 
ness, which  every  man  of  prudence,  much  more  of 
loyalty  and  honour,  was  bound  to  oppose.  The 
same  thing  seems  going  on  now  ;  and  it  behoves  all 
men  to  settle,  and  act  upon  their  principles;  for  the 
time  seems  about  to  come,  and  come  soon,  when  we 
may  all  be  put  to  the  proof 
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"  And  if  it  does  come  soon?"  said  the  banker, 
rather  pertly — 

"  Why,  then,  sir,"  returned  Sir  Robert,  with 
pointed  emphasis,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  "  you  all  know  on  which  side  I  shall  be 
found." 

"  We  do,"  observed  Wingate ;  *' but  the  days 
are  over  when  a  man  with  your  estate  could  have 
mustered  his  followers,  and  marched  to  the  field  on 
either  side.  But,  were  your  power  ten  times  as 
much  as  it  is,  such  is  the  progress  of  reason,  that  I 
doubt  now  if  a  landlord's,  or  even  a  father's  influ- 
ence, could  bring  one  recruit  into  action  in  favour 
of  a  rotten  constitution,  against  his  opinion,"" 

"  You  do  me  wrong,  Sir,"  answered  Sir  Robert, 
with  some  dignity,  "  if  you  suppose  I  would  wisli 
to  force  any  body's  opinion.  On  the  other  hand, 
genuine  feelings  and  principles  ought  to  be  openly 
combated,  not  undermined  by  slander  and  untruth, 
the  worst  of  corruptions.  Missionaries  ought  not 
to  be  sent  into  peaceable  and  united  families,  to 
broach  flattering  but  false  doctrines ;  to  calum- 
niate innocent  characters  ;  to  expose  to  undeserved 
odium,  by  lie  and  misrepresentation.  I  am  afraid 
many  of  those  who  call  themselves  reformers,  cannot 
acquit  themselves  of  this.  However,  they  act  wisely 
in  their  generation,  and  you  are  lucky  that  your 
wealth  and  connexions  are  not  of  a  nature  to  make 
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you  feel  the  inroads  upon  your  personal  happiness 
with  those  about,  and  belonging  to  you,  which 
we  (in  many  instances  betrayed)  landholders  feel. 
The  times,  indeed,  have  triumphed,  and  our  ob- 
noxious reign,  thanks  mainly  to  those  of  our  own 
blood,  and  those  we  have  most  wished  to  protect 
and  serve,  is  at  an  end." 

Though  he  said  this  in  a  manner  to  impress  us 
all  with  sympathy  (for  it  was  evident  that  he  la- 
boured under  some  personal  emotion),  the  banker, 
nothing  moved  from  his  flippant  tone,  asked  what 
he  meant  by  protection,  and  whether  it  was  not 
better  for  every  man  to  protect  himself? 

"  If  you  think,"  said  Sir  Robert,  cooll}^,  "  that 
this  is  the  lot  of  mankind — that  it  can  be  done — 
or  even  that  mutual  dependence  was  the  intention 
of  the  Creator,  you  and  I  have  read  human  nature 
very  differently.  I  only  wish  you  may  never  feel 
this  dependence." 

He  said  this  with  a  very  meaning  look ;  and 
Oldacre,  pushing  the  bottle,  and  saying,  "  we  are 
all  against  you,  Wingate;"  the  latter,  not  to  be 
beaten,  muttered  something  about  universal  suf- 
frage, and  the  tyranny  of  relations  and  squires,  to 
suppose  that  their  proteges,  as  they  called  them, 
were  to  follow  their  bidding. 

Sir  Robert,  who  felt  this  more  home,  for  reasons 
which,  as  I  said,  I  did  not  then  know,  though  Win- 
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gate  and  all  the  table  did,  darted  a  contemptuous 
look  at  him,  and  bowing  in  silence,  let  the  conver- 
sation drop. 

I  confess,  this  did  not  raise  my  ideas  either  of 
the  talents  or  the  heart  of  Mr.  Wingate,  and  I  was 
only  repressed  by  my  resolution  not  to  wonder  at 
any  thing,  from  wondering  at  my  aristocratic 
landlord,  for  admitting  such  a  coxcomb  to  his  table, 
where  he  evidently  laboured  to  affront  the  most 
respectable  person  at  it. 

Having  said  this,  after  we  broke  up,  my  friend 
allowed  he  had  made  a  mistake.  "But  truth  is,"" 
said  he,  "  not  calculating  upon  such  continued  flip- 
pancy, I  wished  to  contrive  a  meeting  between  him 
and  the  Baronet,  with  a  view  to  make  them  better 
friends  than  they  had  lately  been,  for  reasons  which 
made  Sir  Robert  justly  think  himself  aggrieved. 
But  you  see  Wingate  did  himself  no  good  by  his 
folly,  if  I  ought  not  rather  to  say  his  impudence. 
However,  the  fellow  is  rich,  and  the  cock  of  his 
walk  ;  which  makes  him  courted  by  certain  foolish 
well-meaning  people,  as  they  call  themselves — earls 
and  dukes  among  them — who  have  the  wisdom  to 
uphold  and  approve  him,  and  even  toast  Avith  him, 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Sove- 
reignty of  the  People.'" 

Again,  I  was  kept  by  my  creed  from  wondering; 
but  could  not  help  asking  further  information  res- 
pecting the  grievances  of  Sir  Robert. 
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"  He,  certainly,"  said  Oldacre,  "  is  a  remark- 
able man.  The  strong  lines  of  thought  which 
you  see  in  his  countenance,  are  only  true  indica- 
tions of  what  is  in  his  heart.  Better  it  were  not 
so,  and  that  he  were  more  rubicund  and  smooth, 
both  in  body  and  mind.  He  would  then  adopt 
your  apothegm,  and  let  the  world  go  to  the  devil 
its  own  way,  without  troubling  himself  so  much 
about  it.  At  present,  he  is  any  thing  but  at  peace 
with  it.'' 

"  Is  there  any  thing  particular  in  his  war  ?"" 
asked  I. 

"  A  great  deal,"  answered  the  Squire,  "  and 
from  more  causes  than  one,  which  will,  I  much 
fear,  create  a  sad  revolution  in  his  life.  In  fact,  he 
has  determined  to  quit  his  country,  where,  from 
excess  of  freedom,  he  says  he  can  no  longer  be  free." 

I  expressed  astonishment  at  this. 

"  You  shall  hear,"  said  Oldacre;  and  I  then 
collected  from  him  the  following  account. 

Sir  Robert  it  seems  has  a  nephew,  his  heir,  the  only 
Penruddock  left,  and  therefore  not  only  the  more 
dear  to  his  affection,  but  of  the  more  consequence 
to  the  perpetuation  of  his  family  principles, — which 
he  has  always  held  so  sacred,  that  a  deviation  from 
them  is  poison  to  his  heart.  That  there  should 
ever  be  wanting  a  Penruddock  to  uphold  the  con- 
stitution— much  more,  that  one  should  be  found 
who  could  deliberately  seek  to  sap  its  foundations — 
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would,  he  thought,  deprive  him  of  reason,  if  not  of 
life. 

Both  these  evils,  however,  have  fallen  upon  him. 
The  young  Penruddock  whom  he  had  treated  all 
his  life  as  his  son — loved,  educated,  and  introduced 
him  as  such — trained  him,  as  he  thought,  in  the  way 
he  should  go — taught  liim  the  paths  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  opened  to  him  a  career  of  loyal  ambition — 
had  not  only  failed  him  in  toto,  but  had  run  head- 
long into  all  the  extremes  of  radicalism.  He  was 
found  at  the  head  of  all  associations,  under  the 
name  of  reform,  to  overthrow  our  most  venerable 
institutions — the  Church,  the  State,  and  the  Peer- 
age; and,  in  order  to  effect  the  absorption  of  all 
power  by  the  Commons,  the  abolition  of  tithes  and 
titles,  and  the  creation  of  universal  suffrage.  These 
were  his  darling  objects ;  these  he  unremittingly 
pursued ;  and  disseminated  his  principles  under  the 
very  nose  of  his  uncle,  among  his  tenants.  For  this, 
too,  he  has  leagued  himself  with  Wingate  and  his 
emissaries,  who  have  preached  their  doctrines,  set 
off  with  ten  thousand  misrepresentations,  as  usual, 
throughout  the  Penruddock  estates.  The  character 
and  weight  of  the  owner  seems,  indeed,  to  impel 
them  to  greater  exertion,  in  order  to  remove  so 
formidable  an  obstacle  to  their  design.  Hence, 
whole  reams  of  incendiary  publications  have  been 
scattered  all  over  his  neighbourhood,  and  he  has 
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been  accused  of  things  utterly  false; — such  as  his 
refusing  to  let  lands  to  Dissenters,  and  exacting 
tithes  in  a  cruel  manner ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  younger  Penruddock  is  lauded  to  the  skies,  as 
the  only  friend  of  freedom  and  the  poor.  And  this 
is  what  is  called  enlightening  the  people. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  malignity  of  incen- 
diarism has  fallen  upon  Sir  Robert ;  and  although 
no  man  in  England  has  done  more,  if  so  much,  for 
the  prosperity  and  protection  of  the  poor,  his  barns, 
ricks,  and  stacks  have  been  fired;  he  has  been 
assailed  by  a  mob  of  brutal  ingrates ;  and,  when 
forced  to  defend  himself,  a  pistol  was  fired  at  him 
by  an  undiscovered  villain,  whose  secret  is  still  kept 
by  his  brothers  in  iniquity. 

The  sensibility  of  Penruddock,  morbid  enough 
before,  was  now  at  its  height.  His  constitutional 
anger  at  ingratitude  and  cowardice,  and  his  indig- 
nation at  secret  meanness,  acting  by  falsehood  and 
treachery,  tore  his  fine  mind  to  pieces.  He  brooded 
over  his  own  and  his  country^s  wrongs  conjoined, 
till  every  incident,  trifling  as  it  might  be,  became 
of  magnitude. 

For  example :  he  had  a  tenant  a  small  farmer, 
who  still  does  him  the  honour  to  rent  under  him, 
and  to  be  forgiven  paying  his  rent  when  inconve- 
nient to  do  so — which  it  often  is.  This  man  had 
for  some    years    repaid   his  kindness   with  grati- 
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tude,  which  both  Penruddock  and  servants  thought 
sincere.  But  how  few  know  what  they  are  till  they 
are  tried !  During  a  necessary  absence  for  a  whole 
winter  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant  had  been  inveigled 
into  a  society  for  reform — not  of  particular  griev- 
ances (for  that  the  squire  would  never  have  op- 
posed), but  of  mankind  altogether  ;  and  of  this  the 
especial  object  was  to  destroy  distinctions  of  rank, 
as  dishonouring  to  man,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature. 

On  his  return  home,  the  progress  the  farmer  had 
made  in  his  new  creed  was  felt  to  his  cost,  by  his 
landlord ;  for  meeting  him  in  a  muddy  narrow 
lane,  on  a  full  trot,  far  from  stopping,  or  even 
making  room  for  him  to  pass,  he  seemed  wilfully 
to  oppose  his  passage,  and  make  his  horse  flounder, 
till  the  baronet  was  covered  with  dirt. 

Penruddock  was  preparing  to  remonstrate  upon 
this  rudeness,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  the  new 
convert  to  equality  answered  him  with,  "  I  tell 
thee  what,  squire,  the  road  was  made  for  me  as 
well  as  thee,  and  if  thee  had'st  pulled-up  when 
thee  seed'st  me,  thee  would  not  have  been  splashed, 
that^s  all.'^ 

It  is  inconceivable  what  an  eff*ect  this  had  upon 
the  hurt  feelings  of  Penruddock  ; — not,  he  said,  for 
the  personal  inconvenience,  or  even  the  personal 
indignity  of  it,  but  the  proof  it  gave  how  fast  the 
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respect  formerly  shown  to  civility,  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  had  been  undermined.  He  afterwards 
sent  his  steward  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it,  if  he 
could, — who  told  the  farmer,  if  it  had  been  his 
own  ploughboy,  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of 
common  decency.  But  all  he  could  get  from  him 
was,  that  "  ploughboy  would  have  taken  care  of 
himself  by  stopping,  and  so  miglit  the  squire ;  but 
squires  were  never  made  by  natur,  and  would  not 
last  long  :"' — for  which  opinion  he  quoted  the 
authority,  he  said,  of  the  young  squire  himself! 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  an  indifi'erence 
to  his  tenants,  and  a  coldness,  distance,  and  final 
rupture  between  him  and  his  nephew.  For  though 
of  the  most  sedate  manners,  he  is  quickness  itself  in 
his  feelings ;  and  though  deeply  wounded  by  this 
overthrow  of  all  his  hopes  that  the  unsullied  name 
of  Penruddock  should  still  go  down  to  posterity  as 
pure  as  he  received  it,  the  canker  is  at  its  height, 
from  the  tliought  that  it  is  inflicted  by  one  whom 
he  had  so  loved,  so  fostered,  and  so  raised ;  "  for  I 
should  have  added,"  said  Oldacre,  "  that,  from 
being  left  pennyless  by  his  father,  this  misguided 
young  man  was  taken  by  his  uncle  to  his  bosom, 
educated,  provided  for,  and  irrevocably  made  his 
heir."'  Such  is  the  morality  of  many  of  our  pa- 
triots. 

"  The  mind  of  a  man  who  lives  much  alone,'" 
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preceded  the  squire,  "  shews  itself  in  ways  different 
from  common  usage;  and  this  has  for  some  time 
appeared  in  our  friend.  As  he  is  of  a  serious  turn, 
the  effect  it  has  had  upon  him  discovers  itself  iu 
many  ways  unthought  of  by  the  busy  world. 
Having  time  upon  his  hands,  he  vents  his  feelings 
in  all  sorts  of  allusions,  both  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing. He  keeps  a  common-place-book,  and  often  ha^  e 
I  seen  (for  to  me  he  makes  no  secret  of  it)  sucli 
entries  as  these: — 

*  It  is  not  an  open  enemy  that  hath  done  me 
this  dishonour  ;  for  then  I  could  have  borne  it.' 

'  Neither  was  it  mine  adversary  that  did  mag- 
nify himself  against  me ;  for  then  peradventure  I 
would  have  hid  myself  from  him.** 

'  But  it  was  thou,  my  companion  and  mine  own 
familiar  friend.' 

'  We  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked  in 
the  house  of  God  as  friends.' 

'  The  words  of  his  mouth  were  softer  than  butter, 
having  war  in  his  heart."* 

'  His  words  were  smoother  than  oil,  and  yet  be 
they  very  swords." 

"  Was  all  this  intenseness  of  feeling,''  asked  T, 
"  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  one  so  much 
younger  than  himself — a  protege  too  ?  It  is  more 
like  the  bitter  disappointment  in  an  equal — perhaps 
even  in  one  of  a  different  sex." 

VOL.    II.  i) 
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"  I  know  not  exactly  how  that  is,**"*  said  Oldacre, 
hesitating  a  good  deal  as  he  said  it ;  "  but  his  feel- 
ings as  to  his  nephew's  principles  have  given  his 
mind  a  wrench,  from  which  it  will  not  soon  recover, 
involving  all  he  loved  best,  and  thought  of  most  in 
the  country.  As  to  his  tenants,  their  conduct  is 
too  like  that  of  mine,  to  make  me  surprised  at  it. 
Though  Sir  Robert  is  scarcely  in  the  meridian  of 
his  age,  they  naturally  look  to  the  rising  sun, 
w^hom  they  as  naturally  believe  when  he  tells  them, 
wqth  gross  and  dishonest  equivocation,  that 
they,  as  the  people,  are  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state.  * 

*  The  equivocation  which  Oldacre  alludes  to  is,  that 
while  by  sovereignty  of  the  state  is  only  meant,  that  the 
sovereignty  is  derived  from  the  whole  of  a  people,  whatever 
their  divisions,  whether  of  aristocracy,  democracy,  or  mo- 
narchy, so  that  the  King  or  the  Lords  are  as  much  the  people 
as  the  Commons  ;  yet  in  all  the  artful  uses  of  the  words,  that 
are  made  by  designing  men,  the  people  are  made  to  believe 
that  they  are  the  actual  sovereigns,  not  the  king.  This  dif- 
ference cannot  be  better  explained  than  by  the  famous  toast 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  "  Our 
Sovereign,  the  People."  Had  the  toast  been,  as  usual, 
"  The  Sovereignty  y''  (construed  as  it  may  be,  to  mean  the 
source  of  the  sovereign's  power),  there  might  be  nothing 
to  lay  hold  of;  but  calling  the  people  his  actual  sovereign, 
when  his  legal  sovereign,  the  king,  was  on  the  throne,  there 
could  be  no  mistake,  and  the  duke  was  deservedly  disgraced. 
The  toast,  however,  still  goes  on  unexplained ;  that  is,  though 

the 
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*'  All  this  has  had  a  melancholy  effect  upon  his 
high  mind,  and  too  sensitive  heart.  His  indig- 
nation for  a  time  supported  him ;  but  he  at  last 
feels  friendless,  where  he  had  looked  for  friends ; 
powerless,  where  he  thought  he  had  power  ;  house- 
less, where  he  thought  he  had  a  home.  He  was  rich, 
but,  he  felt,  for  no  purpose  :  loyal,  but  with  a 
palsied  arm  ;  on  high  ground,  but  all  undermined - 
The  scenes  of  his  youth,  his  paternal  fields,  even 
his  paternal  dwelling,  has  become  distasteful  to  him ; 
he  has  no  wife  to  console  him;  he  was  left  to  brood 
over  his  own,  and  what  he  thought  his  country's 
wrongs,  and  finding  that  he  only  feels  disgust  at 
home,  he  is  about  to  quit  it,  perhaps  never  to 
return.*" 

'*  He  is  at  least  still  here  ?"  said  I,  much  in- 
terested with  the  narrative,  and  wishing  to  know 
more. 

"  He  now  scarcely  sees  any  one  but  myself  and 
his  steward,"  continued  Oldacre,  "  and  means  not 
to  prolong  his  stay  more  than  is  required  by  some 
necessary  business.  I  tell  him  he  is  wrong ;  that 
he  should  remain  and  fight  out  the  battle,  and  that 
things  may  change.  But  he  is  stung  with  the 
ingratitude  he  has  met  with,  and  still  more  with 

the  word  be  sovereiofnty,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  version  of  it 
is  that  which  is  really  drunk,  and  intended  to  be  so. 
D   S 
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the  hypocrisy  that  covers  it.  Conscious  of  his  in- 
tegrity, as  a  good  citizen  and  a  friend  to  rational 
liberty,  his  mind  will  not  stoop  to  be  branded  as 
its  enemy.  He  is  about,  therefore,  to  return  to  the 
Continent,  where,  however,  he  was  formerly  little 
happy.  But  he  is  impressed  with  what  he  has 
heard  of  the  good-natured  contented  Germans,  and 
the  effects  of  patriarchal  government  on  their  well- 
ordered  subjects.  For  this  he  is  called  a  foreigner 
in  his  heart,  by  Wingate,  and  held  up  in  the  un- 
popular light  of  an  absentee,  who  spends  his  tenanfs 
')noney  abroad.  And  thus  one  of  the  most  amiable, 
just,  and  generous  of  men,  who  treated  his  depend- 
ants as  his  family,  and  loved  England  as  his  own, 
being  driven  from  it  by  the  vilest  machinations, 
and  the  most  scandalous  injustice,  is  accused  of 
deserting  it  from  dissafFection,  pride,  and  hatred  of 
reform.  I  trust  even  your  phlegm  can  be  a  little 
roused  at  this,  and  that  you  will  not  salve  such 
wounds  to  public  happiness  by  your  panacea,  as  you 
call  it,  of  the  nil  admiraj^i.''^ 

I  was  roused  by  this  attack,  which  I  did  not 
expect  from  the  Squire,  and  replied,  with  vivacity: 
"  I  assure  you  it  requires  more  than  the  phlegm 
I  possess,  not  to  be  moved  by  such  a  picture, 
which  can  only,  I  think,  be  exceeded  by  the  old 
proscriptions  of  the  Mariuses  and  Anthonies  of 
Rome.     Indeed,   when    I    consider    the    changed 
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character  of  our  countrymen  in  politics,  the  encou- 
ragement held  out  to  assassination  being  scarcely 
more,  in  its  consequences,  than  the  system  of 
defamation  and  abuse  such  as  you  have  described, 
I  think  I  should  be  tempted  to  throw  away  my 
shield  of  indifference,  and  seek  voluntary  exile,  as 
well  as  Sir  Robert.'"' 

The  conversation  here  ended,  for  we  retired  for 
the  night ;  but  I  own  I  could  not  sleep  for  rumi- 
nating on  the  strange  state  of  mundane  affairs,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  contrast  between  so  estimable  a 
man  as  Penruddock,  and  such  a  jackanapes  as 
Wingate.  It  did  me  no  good  to  think  what 
different  fortunes  might  attend  high  principle, 
accompanied  by  modest,  though  perhaps  a  sickly 
sensibility,  and  a  shallow  veering  mind,  unsup- 
ported by  any  thing  but  impudence  and  vanity. 
The  man  of  education  and  family,  entrenched  in 
respectability,  both  of  character  and  situation,  not 
only  acquired  by  himself,  but  reflected  upon  him 
by  his  ancestors,  is  here  beaten  from  his  hold  by  a 
half- informed  coxcomb — an  upstart;  who,  though 
possibly  a  man  of  straw,  aided  by  the  factitious, 
and  perhaps  temporary  appearance  of  wealth 
derived  from  speculation,  can  enter  the  lists  with, 
and  obtain  from  him  the  suffrages  of  the  sur- 
rounding world.  Surely  something,  indeed,  is 
^'  rotten    in    the    state    of    Denmark,''    and    has 
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cankered  our  once  good  English  chai'acter. 
Reform,  at  least,  which  might  have  done  so  mucli 
good,  properly  directed,  seems,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  men  working  for  their  own  purposes,  to 

have 

"  Blurr'dthe  grace  and  blush  of  modesty, 
Calls  virtue  hypocrite  ;  takes  oif  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  sets  a  blister  there." 

But,  adieu.  I  have  told  you  enough  for  a  week. 
A.S  I  stay,  however,  a  few  days  with  Oldacre, 
should  any  gossip  worth  communicating  arise,  you 
shall  have  it.     Meantime,  I  am. 

Yours, 

W.  F. 
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LETTER  VII. 


From  the  same  to  the  same. 

MORE    OF    PENKUDDOCK:; HIS    HALL,    HABITS, 

AND    OPINIONS. 

The  interest  I  had  conceived  about  Sir  Robert, 
heightened  by  what  Oldacre  told  me  of  his  history, 
and  the  thought  that  such  a  man  should  be  driven 
by  ingratitude  and  disgust  from  the  enjoyments  of 
his  home,  got  such  possession  of  me,  that  during 
two  days  I  was  quite  restless  upon  the  subject. 
I  had  wondered  at  many  things  in  civil  society, 
])ut  could  not  have  believed  it  possible,  that  the 
clianges  of  the  world  could  have  conferred  upon 
such  a  mountebank  as  Wingate  the  power  of 
affecting,  much  less  of  influencing,  the  lot  of 
such  a  man  as  Pen  ruddock.  The  thought  struck 
me  again  and  again,  that  something  of  a  more 
affecting  nature  than  even  family  ingratitude,  and 
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still  more,  than  political  defeats,  must  have  wrought 
up  this  ferment  in  his  feelings.  I  harped  upon  it 
to  such  a  degree,  and  asked  so  many  questions 
about  my  friend'^s  too  sensitive  neighbour,  his 
pursuits,  his  place,  and  way  of  life,  that  Oldacre 
at  length  proposed  we  should  pay  him  a  visit. 

"  You  will  find  his  place  and  establishment,*^ 
said  he,  "  much  to  your  taste  ;  at  least,  they  were 
so  in  better  times.  But  he  is  now,  what  he  calls 
himself,  a  mere  sojourner  in  the  hall  of  his  fathers^ 
and  no  doubt  things  are  altered.""* 

Now  with  me  there  is  something  in  this  word 
hall,  which  always  calls  up  particular  associations, 
generally  of  comfort  and  respectability.  A  castle, 
or  an  abbey,  or  (par  excellence)  a  house,  may  all 
give  a  notion  of  a  superior  gentleman^s  residence ; 
but  it  is  at  best  but  vague  and  indistinct.  The 
moment,  however,  you  mention  hall,  an  ancient 
and  substantial  mansion  rears  itself  to  your  view, 
the  seat  of  some  long- established  family,  who  have 
been  rooted  for  ages  among  their  tenantry,  the 
object  of  respect  and  attachment  to  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  dispensing  justice  and  comfort  to 
all  who  want  it.  The  house  may  not  be  very 
elegant,  or  decorated,  but  every  thing  is  ample,— 
shewing  the  means  of  our  ancestors  in  times  long 
gone  by,  perhaps  never  to  return.  The  thick  walls 
and  lofty  doorways,  with  massive  stone  pillars— 
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the  spacious  oak  gallery  and  staircase — the  thick 
railed  windows — the  close  wainscoted  dinino'-rooni, 
with  family  portraits — the  extensive  offices,  where 
the  comforts  of  the  servants  are  as  great  as  those 
of  their  masters — and  the  spacious  bed-rooms,  and 
numberless  little  closets,  the  value  of  which  every 
one  feels,  yet  few  describes.  Then,  again,  out  of 
doors,  the  grand  range  of  stables ;  perhaps  a 
kennel  of  hounds  ;  the  barns  and  granaries,  wood- 
houses  and  yards,  all  palpable  instruments  of  the 
plenty  and  warmth  within.  Without,  the  formal 
but  pleasant  garden,  with  broad  gravel  or  stone 
walks,  bordered  at  intervals  with  dipt  yews  or 
hollies,  cut  into  shapes  of  bird  or  beast,  gothic 
castle,  or  window.  Be  sure  also  not  to  forget  the 
trim  bowling-green,  where  the  lord,  or  his  guests 
and  tenants,  disported  themselves;  or  the  skittle- 
ground  for  the  servants  after  their  work ;  and, 
above  all,  the  peopled  and  friendly  neighbourhood 
of  the  rookery. 

All  this  rose  to  my  imagination  at  the  mere 
mention  of  Penruddock  Hall,  and  I  became 
impatient  to  set  out. 

As  we  rode  along,  my  landlord  told  me  that 
whatever  might  have  been  felt  by  the  reformers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  owner  had  been  much 
missed.  It  seems,  while  attending  a  busy  session 
of  Parliament,  he  had  allowed  a  noble  friend  of 
D  3 
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liis,  of  the  same  side  in  politics,  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  his  mansion  during  the  hunting  season. 
The  Peer  offered  him  a  considerable  sum  for  it 
through  his  upholsterer,  which  had  very  nearly 
produced  a  serious  quarrel ;  and  had  it  happened 
in  Elizabeth's  days,  it  could  not  have  ended 
Avithout  blood.  As  it  was,  it  was  only  made  up  by 
his  friend's  consenting  to  use  it  rent-free,  Sir 
Robert  maintaining  half  his  own  servants  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  house  to  its  temporary  m.aster. 

Wingate  sneered  at  this;  and,  with  many  inuen- 
does,  that  Sir  Robert  was  not  so  rich  but  that  the 
rent  might  have  filled  up  a  cranny  in  his  revenue, 
which,  as  a  banker,  he  had  the  means  of  knowing, 
set  down  this  munificence  to  the  pride  of  aristo- 
cracy, which  ought,  he  said,  to  be  reformed  ;  and 
thou  oh  nothinsT  was  more  sincere  or  less  ostenta- 
tious  than  the  baronet's  feeling  upon  this  occasion, 
so  much  has  envy  to  do  with  our  virtuous  aspira- 
tions after  a  better  state  of  things,  that  these  hints 
of  Wingate  were  greedily  w^elcomed,  and  spread 
throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

"It  does  not  increase  my  respect  for  the  motives 
of  many  of  our  new  teachers,"  said  I.  "  But  how 
was  the  noble  successor  treated  ?'' 

"  O!  vastly  well,  by  those  who  pocketed  his 
money  (that  is,  to  his  face);  but  yet  who,  with  all 
their  levelling  principles,  aflected  to  laugh  at  the 
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upstart  behind  his  back  :  for,  though  a  peer,  his 
father  having  been  a  mushroom,  so  they  considered 
him.  And  as  he  was  a  sportsman,  and  very  strict 
as  to  the  game,  they  often  wished  for  the  return 
of  what  they  called  a  real  gentleman,  like  Sir 
Robert.'' 

"  Admirable  proof,"  said  T,  "  of  the  consistency 
of  our  would-be  masters,  the  '  fond  many." " 

"  Why,  there  is  something,^"*  observed  Oldacre, 
(with  a  sort  of  gratification  in  his  tone,)  "  which 
still  sticks  by  John  Bull,  in  his  estimate  of  cha- 
racter, spite  of  his  new  principles  :  and  though  he 
follows  the  new  preachers  of  politics  who  flatter  his 
love  of  self,  as  he  does  the  preachers  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  who  tell  him  he  is  exclusively  to  be 
saved,  still  (especially  if  he  meets  with  any  little 
rub  in  his  way  to  his  expected  advantages),  he  is 
apt  to  recur  to  his  old  feelings, 

"  I  do  not,  however,  say  this  arises  from  good- 
ness, for  it  is  generally  only  from  thwarted  expec- 
tations. Then,  indeed,  the  honest  gentleman  swears 
his  heart  is  in  the  right  place;  though  the  next 
moment,  if  a  banker  or  nabob  open  his  purse  a 
little  wider,  or  an  apostle  of  reform  tell  him  that 
the  Penruddocks  were  all  usurpers,  and  he  the  only 
lord  of  the  soil,  he  would  not  only  believe  them, 
but  act  as  if  he  did.'' 

"  Yet,  with  all  my  devotion  to  the  nil  admirari^'' 
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said  I,  "  I  should  hope  there  were  some  few  who 
were  exceptions  to  these  specimens  of  '  the  mutable, 
rank-scented  many."* " 

"  In  the  instance  before  us,^  returned  Oldacre, 
"  I  know  some  two  or  three ;  one  of  them  a  most 
respectable  man,  though  of  low  degree — Penrud- 
dock''s  butler,  whom  you  will  presently  see.  But 
these  examples  are  confined  chiefly  to  his  personal 
domestics,  who,  when  I  called  in  his  absence,  did 
really  seem  glad  to  see  me  as  their  master's  friend. 
Old  Broadbelt,  indeed,  and  I,  were  always  allies : 
and  one  day  I  sought  him  out,  and  had  a  talk  with 
him,  to  discover  if  he  had  any,  and  what  feelings 
on  his  change  of  masters.  '  Ah  !  Sir,"*  said  he,  '  the 
comforts  of  the  place  are  the  same,  if  not  greater ; 
and  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  And  yet  "'tis 
not  the  same  neither ;  I  don't  know  why,  but  we 
are  not  so  happy.'" 

"  How  so  ?'' — "  '  Why,  to  be  sure,  our  new  lord 
is  richer  than  Sir  Robert,  and  gives  away  a  deal  of 
money.  But,  some  how  or  another,  as  I  say,  it  is 
not  the  same.  My  father  served  Sir  Robert's 
grandfather,  and  then  his  father  ;  and  we  all 
thought  we  were  the  late  Sir  Robert's  children, 
when  he  met  us  in  the  lanes,  or  in  the  park,  and 
called  us  healthy  young  rogues.  And  they  say, 
that  Sir  Robert's  ancestors  were  here  in  Queen 
Bess's  time,   and  afore  that.     Indeed,  there  is  an 
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old  silver  tureen,  that  weighs  I  don't  know  how 
many  pounds,  with  an  eagle  and  child  upon  it, 
quite  curious,  which  they  say  belonged  to  a  Sir 
William  Stanley,  one  of  the  ancient  ancestors,  who 
had  his  head  cut  off  by  Henry  the  Eighth's  father ; 
and  that  was  very  long  ago.  There  is  also  an 
immense  bread-basket,  which,  when  full,  I  could 
liardly  lift,  and  it  has  got  the  figure  of  old  Bess 
bossed  upon  it,  as  they  call  it,  with  the  crown  and 
sceptre,  and  under  it  written,  the  Maiden  Queen, 
ann.  dom.  1560.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  large 
tankard  with  the  royal  oak  and  King  Charles  in 
it.  And  yet  (here  good  Broad  belt  began  to  be 
quite  affected),  the  new-comers  laid  them  all  aside 
in  the  dark,  a-top  of  the  plate-closet,  and  never 
once  used  them,  because  their  own  have  got  my 
lord's  arms,  and  vine-leaves  all  over,  instead  of  the 
royal  oak.' 

"  '  This  is  a  downright  sin,'"  said  I,  '  my  good 
Broadbelt.  However,  Sir  Robert  may  come  back, 
and  bring  out  Queen  Bess,  once  more,  to  the  light 
of  day.' 

"  '  God  send  it  !'  cried  Broadbelt  ;  '  though  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  my  lord,  who  agrees, 
they  say,  with  master  in  all  about  the  Parliament. 
But  then  master  takes  it  more  to  heart,  I  believe, 
on  account  of  young  Mr.  Penruddock,  who  he  was 
so  good  to,  and  now  he  does  all  he  can  to  spite 
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him.  Ah  !  times  are  sadly  changed  in  old  families, 
when  the  heads  of  them  quarrel  among  themselves, 
and  all  along  of  such  upstart  fellows  as  that  Win- 
gate — who  has  behaved  so  ill  to  Sir  Robert,  that  I 
never  pull  off  my  hat  to  him  now  ;  and  would  not, 
no  !  not  if  he  gave  me  a  guinea  at  Christmas,  as 
you,  sir,  do ;  but  which  he  never  did." "" 

This  account  of  the  simple-hearted  Broadbelt, 
brought  us  to  the  gates  of  the  great  park,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  noble  avenue  of  chestnuts,  which  ended 
in  a  still  more  ancient  grove  of  oaks,  at  least  three 
hundred  years  old. 

In  the  very  midst  of  this  stood  the  mansion,  of 
various  styles  of  architecture,  the  most  modern  of 
which  was  of  James  the  First,  and  so  extensive 
that  the  roofs  covered  an  acre  of  ground.  It  would 
have  taken  away  all  surprise,  had  I  felt  it,  at  Sir 
Robert's  old-fashioned  feelings. 

Never  was  there  such  an  intrenchment  of  aristo- 
cratic prepossession.  So  much  so,  that  in  a  pam- 
phlet put  forth  by  the  usher  of  a  grammar  school 
in  a  neighbouring  town,  who  had  assumed  some 
consequence  as  a  Reformer,  it  was  proposed,  when 
the  people  had  their  rights,  and  the  lords  were  pro- 
perly castigated^  that  all  such  places  as  Penrud- 
dock  Hall  should  be  levelled,  or  turned  into  country 
gaols,  or  hospitals  for  the  poor ;  and  as  to  oaks  and 
avenues  (those  emblems  of  pride  and  national  inso- 
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lence),  they  should  be  cut  down  and  sold  for  fire- 
wood, at  a  cheap  rate. 

Such  was  the  favour  intended  for  Sir  Robert  (for 
the  proposal  was  approved  by  the  majority  of  rea- 
ders), in  a  place  where  he  disbursed  the  greater 
part  of  his  revenue,  to  the  support  of  hundreds. 

"  Can  you  wonder,""  said  Oldacre,  when  he  told 
me  this,  "  at  the  disgusted  feeling  of  our  friend, 
and  that  it  makes  him  withdraw  from  such  treat- 
ment ?  I  am  only  surprised  that  the  shopkeepers 
who  swallow  their  doctrines,  are  such  infernal  fools 
as  to  their  own  interest." 

We  were  now  at  the  steps  of  the  porch,  which 
rose  in  a  tower,  high  above  the  roof,  crowned  with 
four  gilt  vanes,  that  gave  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the 
building  which  was  visible  from  afar. 

Over  the  porch  I  was  particidarly  struck  with 
the  device  of  the  family,  cut  in  antique  relief — a 
bee-hive  with  a  swarm  about  it,  and  the  appropriate 
loyal  motto  of 

"  Sauf  Roi,  sauf  peuplc." 

To  be  sure,  this  savoured  more  of  the  Virgilian 
poetry  of  the  Bees,  than  that  of  more  modern  disco- 
veries ;  but  not  the  less  was  the  sentiment  depicted. 
Waiting  for  us  in  front  of  tlie  porch,  we  found 
the  most  attached  of  adherents,  Mr.  Broad  belt, 
whose  character  I  had  just  been  made  acquainted 
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with,  and  who  had  perceived  us  emerging  from  the 
oak  grove. 

His  countenance  shewed  evident  pleasure  at  the 
sight  of  the  Squire,  between  whom  and  himself 
there  seemed  not  a  little  affinity;  and,  as  far  as 
simplicity  of  manner  and  dress  was  concerned,  as 
I  thought,  of  person. 

Sir  Robert,  he  said,  was  in  the  great  dining-room, 
and  would  be  mortal  glad  to  see  the  Squire.  He 
looked  with  not  quite  so  much  certainty  at  me.  At 
the  same  time,  not  to  be  discouraging,  he  made  me 
a  profound  bow,  which  was  repeated  still  more  lowly 
when  I  said  I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Broadbelt,  of 
whom  I  had  heard  so  much  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Oldacre. 

These  simplicities  over,  we  were  conducted  to 
Sir  Robert,  whom  we  found  over  a  book,  with  pa- 
pers on  which  he  had  been  making  many  notes. 

"  Clarendon,  I  will  wager,"  said  Oldacre. 

"  Wrong,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  as  to  the  letter, 
but  not  far  out  as  to  the  spirit ;  for  sure  never  was 
so  exact  an  account  of  mob  rule  as  in  this  wonderful 
play.  One  would  suppose  that  Shakspeare  was  a 
contemporary,  and  had  just  come  from  Palace  Yard." 

The  play  was  '  Coriolanus.'' 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  Oldacre,  "  that 
you  had  had  enough  of  the  reality  of  this  in  town, 
without  seeking  to  refresh  your  memory  with  the 
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representation.     You  at  least  do  not  want  enlight- 
ening as  to  the  character  of  our  new  masters.'"' 

"  Nor  no  one  else,"  answered  the  Baronet,  shak- 
ing his  head,  "  who  has  eyes  to  see,  or  ears  to  hear. 
But  if  he  does,  I  would  recommend  him  first  to 
open  this  play,  and  pursue  it  scene  by  scene,  as  I 
have  been  doing  this  morning,  by  way  of  once  more 
reading  my  dear  countrymen,  before  I  again  leave 
them." 

"  May  we  not  profit  by  your  study,"  said  I, 
"  and  ask  what  made  you  fix  upon  this  play,  of 
all  the  wonders  of  the  great  bard  ?  " 

"  My  answer  is  simple,"  returned  he.  "  You 
know,"  turning  to  Oldacre  as  he  spoke,  "  who  I 
think  our  greatest  patriot,  as  well  as  our  greatest 
soldier ;  one  who  loves  the  real  good  of  England, 
more  than  all  the  babblers  put  together ;  a  man  in 
this  respect  worth  a  thousand  of  Caius  Marcius. 
This  man  I  once  saw  received  by  his  countrymen 
in  a  manner  to  make  you  believe  it  was  of  him  the 
poet  wrote,  and  not  Coriolanus,  in  such  passages  as 
these : 

'  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him  ;  your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 
While  she  chats  him  ;  the  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reeky  neck, 
Clambering  the  ualls  to  eye  him  ;  stalls,  bulks,  windows 
Are  smother'd  up ;  leads  fill'd  and  ridges  hors'd 
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With  variable  complexions  ;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.' 

"  So  much  for  the  lower  orders.  Then  for  the 
upper : 

*  Matrons  flung  their  gloves, 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd  ;  the  nobles  bended 
As  to  Jove's  statue,  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower  and  thunder  with  their  caps  and  shouts; — 
I  never  saw  the  like.' 

"  This  is  exact,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  and  I 
might  add  the  same  imagery  in  depicting  popu- 
larity that  was  applied  to  another  great,  but  not  so 
honest  a  person,  who  also  filled  the  public  eye.'' 

'  You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage.'  " 

"  Speaking  pictures  all,"  said  I. 

"  Not  more  so  than  true,"  observed  Penruddock  ; 
"  and,  for  my  part,  I  was  green  enough,  notwith- 
standing all  I  had  read  and  seen  of  mob  popularity, 
to  give  John  Bull  credit  here  for  sincerity,  and  to 
believe  that  this  well-earned  tribute  would  be  last- 
ing. And  yet — "  (here  he  paused  with  seriousness 
amounting  almost  to  sadness)  "in  passing  recently 
through  town,  I  saw  the  gates  and  windows  of 
this  same  favourite  and  honour  of  Britain,  closed, 
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fortified,  and  barricadoed,  as  if  the  man  who  had 
stormed  so  many  cities  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, was  afraid  of  being  stormed  in  his  own  house 
by  those  he  had  saved.  And,  indeed,  but  for  these 
precautions,  like  those  other  patriots,  the  De  Witts, 
he  might  have  been  immolated  by  the  blind  pas- 
sions of  a  brutal  mob,  worked  upon  to  madness  by 
a  set  of  infamous  tribunes.  Their  pictures,  to  the 
very  life,  and  in  all  the  colouring  of  nature,  I  find 
in  this  admirable  play.  Hence  the  abstraction  in 
which  you  found  me." 

Such  warmth  of  expression  being  always  inte- 
resting to  me,  I  asked  him  to  point  out  what  had 
chiefly  struck  him  in  the  play. 

"  Why,  the  exact  similarity  there  seems  to  be  be- 
tween the  services  of  the  heroes,  and  the  treatment 
they  receive.  Both  benefactors,  both  are  termed 
enemies.     Thus  says  one  citizen, — 

*  First  you  know  Caius  Marcius  is  chief  enemy  to  the 
people.' 

'  We  know't,  we  know't.  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we'll  have 
corn  at  our  own  price.     Is"t  a  verdict  ?  ' 

*  No  more  talking  on't ;  let  it  be  done.     A\\ay,  away.' 

"  But  now  comes  a  solitary  citizen,  rather  more 
reasonable,  who  desires  these  would-be  murderers 
to  consider  his  services.  To  which  the  most  just 
answer   is,   that  what  he   "hath  done  famously," 
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though  '  soft-conscienced  men  can  be   content  to 
say  it  was  for  his  country,"  he  did  it  for  prided 

"Admirable  justice  !  Can  we  wonder,  then, 
though  I  pretend  not  to  excuse  his  personal  hatred 
of  the  Roman  mob,  if  Marcius  bursts  out  into  such 
bitter  reproaches  as  these  ? 

*  You  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 

Or  hailstones  in  the  sun;' 

*  Who  deserves  greatness, 
Deserves  your  hate  ;' 

*  He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.' 

'  Hang  ye  !     Trust  ye  ? 
With  ev'ry  minute  you  do  change  your  mind. 
And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate, 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.' 

Thus  much  for  the  commons.     Now  for  the  vir- 
tuous tribunes : 

*  Doubt  not. 

The  commoners  for  whom  we  stand,  but  they. 

Upon  their  ancient  malice^  will  forget 

With  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honours.' 

*  Let's  to  the  Capitol, 
And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time. 
But  hearts  for  the  event.' 

**  This  event  you  know.  The  mob,  spite  of  them* 
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selves,  won  by  his  virtues,  having  elected  him 
consul,  rescind  the  election  upon  the  cabals  of  the 
tribunes,  who,  adroitly  working  upon  his  feelings 
to  make  him  vent  his  scorn  of  such  perfidy,  and 
using  his  just  resentment  as  an  instrument  to 
excite  them  to  destroy  him,  they  condemn  him  to 
he  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  from  which  he 
is  only  saved  by  fighting.  This  afterwards  is 
made  an  aggravation  of  his  supposed  crime — the 
sentence  is  renewed — a  civil  war,  excited  by  the 
tribunes,  is  prepared  for,  and  is  only  prevented 
on  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  to  save  his 
country "*s  blood,  by  his  submitting  to  be  banished. 
"  Think  you  I  can  read  such  scenes,  and  feel  how 
home  they  come,  and  not  be  moved  ?  No  !  I  own 
I  have  so  much  of  Coriolanus  in  me,  as  to  feel 
entirely  with  him,  when  he  exclaims 

*  You  common  cry  of  curs,  I  banish  you.'  " 

The  fine  figure  and  animated  countenance  of 
the  Baronet  became  more  erect  as  he  uttered  this 
sentence,  and  strode  up  and  down  the  apartment 
with  the  book  in  his  hand,  repeating  more  and 
more  passages,  with  an  energy  and  emotion  which 
I  wish  some  of  our  cold-blooded  calculating 
leaders  could  have  seen. 

Philosopher  as  I  had  resolved  to  be,  I  could 
not  help  catching  some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
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disgust  (if  I  may  so  call  it),  when  he  continued, 
addressing  himself  to  Oldacre  :  "  you,  my  old 
friend,  know  what  a  delight  it  was  to  me,  when  I 
first  came  to  these  venerated  walls, 

"  And  lov'd  my  old  hereditary  trees." 
"  Here  once  my  family  flourished  in  undeviating 
loyalty  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  coun- 
try, and  hoped  their  posterity  might  do  so  for  ever. 
You,  who  were  the  friend  of  my  father,  have 
often  recollected  the  energy  with  which  he  used  to 
repeat  the  fine  lines  of  a  man  who  loved  liberty 
as  well  as  the  hottest  of  our  would-be  patriots, 
and  understood  the  constitution  better  than  most : 

'  Remember,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
The  generous  plan  of  powder,  delivered  down, 
From  age  to  age  to  your  renown' d  forefa-thers, 
(So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  so  much  blood!) 
O  !  let  it  never  perish  in  your  hands, 
But  piously  transmit  it  to  your  children.' 

"  In  committing  this  wish,  this  solemn  lesson, 
to  me,  my  father,  thank  God,  had  no  fears  that 
his  son's  heart  would  not  respond  to  it.  Alas  !  if 
he  could  see  him  now  !  responding  indeed  to  it, 
but  only  in  his  own  breast ;  all  those  he  most 
wished  to  rely  upon,  failing  him  ;  nay,  from  hour 
to  hour  devising  new  invasions  of  the  constitution, 
and  allying  themselves  closer  and  closer  with  its 
enemies ;  some  of  them  openly  and  unblushingly 
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professing  principles  of  action  which  would  shame 
the  poorest  beggar  if  an  honest  man. 

"  No  doubt,  in  this  new  order  of  things,  the 
genius  of  the  banker,  Wingate,  is  born  to  rebuke 
that  of  the  heir  of  Penruddock  ;  and  that  name, 
which  I  had  fondly  hoped  I  should  leave  unstained 
behind  me,  is  already  an  ephemeral  shadow, 
trembling  before  the  fortune  of  universal  suffrage." 

Do  you  know,  Strickland,  I  wished  you  with 
us  at  this  moment ;  for  I  thought  that  even  your 
hope  of  being  Solicitor-general  would  have  fled, 
and  voluntarily  disappeared  before  the  energetic 
ebullition  of  this  true  English  gentleman.  How 
mean  and  dastardly,  or  hovv  frivolous  and  shallow, 
did  a  number  of  high-titled  and  wealthy  renegadoes 
to  the  common  weal,  by  being  traitors  to  their 
order,  after  professing  to  stand  by  it,  appear  in 
comparison  with  this  high-minded  person  ! 

But  you  will  say,  as  most  of  the  calculating 
new  men,  to  whom  the  only  open  road  to  desti- 
nation is  reform,  do  constantly  say — is  not  this 
mere  prejudice — high  soaring,  if  you  please,  but 
still  prejudice.?  Is  every  thing  so  perfect  as  not 
to  need  reform  ?  Or,  if  not,  is  reform  not  to  be 
attempted  ? 

Not  so.  For,  impressed  as  I  was  with  Penrud- 
dock's  energy  of  manner,  and  his  evident  sincerity 
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of  feeling  upon  the  subject,   I  asked  these  very 
questions,  and  it  was  thus  he  answered  me : 

"  Reform  certainly,  where  reform  is  necessary ; 
and  if  reform  mean  alteration  for  better,  and  not 
destruction,  adopt  it.  Every  thing  wears  out  ; 
manners  change ;  the  reasons  for  customs  fail  with 
time :  new  situations  require  new  laws ;  or,  as  is 
better  said  by  him  who  said  all  things  best,  and 
says  it  in  this  very  play, 

*  What  custom  wills,  in  all  thing's  should  we  do't, 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept, 
And  mount'nous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  overpower.' 

'  No !  I  am  not  for  consecrating  '  mountainous 
error.'  Usurpations  are  to  be  resisted ;  rights  that 
have  been  forcibly  extinguished,  restored.  But 
the  march  of  all  this  is  to  be  regulated  with 
caution,  with  prudence.  We  are  not,  with  brother 
Jack,  to  be  so  alarmed  at  a  bit  of  lace,  as  to  tear 
the  coat  to  pieces  in  getting  it  off.  Show  me 
suffering,  show  me  wounds,  and  I  will  gladly 
apply  lenitives  ;  I  will  restore  health  to  the  body, 
but  by  alteratives,  not  by  poisons.  If  a  limb  be 
hurt,  I  will  restore  it  if  possible;  but  will  not,  on 
every  bruise,  fly  to  amputation.  If  the  Catholics 
or  Dissenters  are  oppressed  for  no  fault  of  their 
own^  I  will  relieve  them,  and  gladly  ;  for  all  ought 
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to  be  brothers,  as  sons  of  the  same  mother ;  but 
to  do  so,  I  will  not  confess  myself  an  alien,  and 
surrender  my  birth-right.  So,  if  great  cities  are 
unrepresented,  let  them  have  representatives ;  but 
do  not  on  that  account  alter  the  frame  and  consti- 
tution of  all  representation,  and  open  the  flood- 
gates of  the  populace  to  bear  down  all  differences 
of  condition,  confound  all  ranks,  and  drown  the 
fair  rights  and  influence  of  property. 

"  How  well  is  all  this  depicted  by  this  wonderful 
man  :*"  and  he  again  opened  the  book. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  bear  with  a  few  more  extracts 
from  his  wisdom,  which  on  this,  as  on  all  subjects, 
are  little  less  than  oracles  :  and  recollect  here  it  is 
Ulysses  speak s.""* 

At  this  he  read  from  Troilus  and  Cressida : 

'Tro}',  yet  upon  her  basis,  had  been  down, 

And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lack'd  a  master, 

But  for  these  instances. 

The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected. 

When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive 

To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair, 

What  honey  is  expected  ?     Degree  being  vizarded, 

The  unworthiest  shews  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre, 

Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 

Office  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order. 

But  when  the  planets. 
In  evil  mixture  to  disorder  wander, 
VOL.    TI.  E 
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What  plagues  and  what  portents!  what  mutiny  I 

What  raging  of  the  sea  I  shaking  of  earth  I 

Commotion  in  the  winds  I  frights  !  changes  !  horrors  ! 

Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 

The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states, 

Quite  from  their  fixture!    O,  when  degree  is  shaked, 

Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs, 

The  enterprize  is  sick. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 

And  hark,  what  discord  follows  !  Each  thing  meets 

In  mere  oppugnancy  ;  the  bounded  waters 

Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  their  shores  ; 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 

j4}id  the  rude  sun  should  strike  his  father  dead. '  * 

Here  Penruddock  stopt,  and  we  expressed  our- 
selves riot  more  struck  with  the  wonderful  poetry 
he  had  recited  in  support  of  his  opinions,  than  the 
energetic  tone  with  which  he  gave  the  recitation. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  he,  "wonderful  poetry;  but 
not,  like  poetry  in  general,  fiction.  No  lawgiver, 
meditating  his  code  of  government  for  a  state  soberly 
in  his  closet,  could  have  better  sounded  the  depths 
of  true  legislation.  Yet  these  are  now,  by  the  su- 
perior wisdom  of  such  lights  as  Wingate  and  my 
nephew,  deemed  empty  prejudices,  which  they  are 
born  to  correct.  But  if  prejudices,  I  avow  them 
mine ;  and  for  this  I  and  my  ancestors  are  thought 
unbending  aristocrats. 

•  Some  of  the  lines  in  this  fine  speech  are  omitted. 
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"  But  we  are  foully  calumniated.  Penruddock  of 
1641  remained  with  the  parliament  of  London, 
before  he  joined  the  parliament  of  Oxford.  Why  ? 
Because  he  thought  the  government  at  first  oppres- 
sed the  people,  but  afterwards  the  people  the 
government.  His  sons  perished,  one  on  the  scaffold, 
the  other  by  assassination,  martyrs  to  the  same  be- 
lief. Penruddock  of  1688  resisted  the  abolition  of 
Tests,  which  his  general  principles  would  have  sup- 
ported. Why  ?  because  it  was  not  so  much  to  re- 
store freedom  to  Catholics,  as  to  forge  fetters  for 
Protestants. 

"  If  this  be  intolerant,  bigoted,  or  aristocratic,  I 
am  all  three.  If  it  is  to  be  manly,  just,  provident 
and  firm,  I  trust  I  am  these  also.  But  it  is  for  this 
I  am  branded  as  an  enemy  of  the  people ;  for  this, 
that  the  persecutions  of  slander,  misrepresentation, 
and  personal  abuse,  are  put  in  action  against  me, 
to  deprive  me  of  my  good  name ;  mark  me  as  a  tool 
of  tyranny  where  no  tyranny  exists ;  and  drive  me, 
through  the  ingratitude  of  him  who  is  impatient  for 
my  place,  to  renounce  my  country  and  the  seat  of 
my  fathers.''' 

Sir  Robert  here  ceased,  and  I  assure  you  caused 

no  small  emotion  in  his  hearers,  not  at  all  the  less 

for  a  determination  of  air,  manner,  and  voice,  which 

left  no  hope  that  this  might  be  a  mere  temporary 
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ebullition  of  disgust,  which  would  soon  pass  away 
with  better  prospects. 

"  No  I*"  said  he,  when  we  observed  this,  "  there 
are  none  such  to  come.  There  are  some  brilliant 
spirits  still  left ;  but  they  are  only  reserved  to 
grace  the  chariot  wheels  of  those  who  are  to  profit 
by  the  ruin  which  some  of  them  have  wished,  most 
of  them  permitted.  Any  way,  the  character  of  the 
country  is  gone,  is  changed,  is  cankered — 'tis  time 
to  have  done  with  it."" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Oldacre  (and  myself  so  far 
as  my  very  slight  acquaintance  permitted  it)  com- 
bated this  resolution,  or  opposed  the  extreme  con- 
clusions on  which  it  was  founded.  The  conduct  of 
his  nephew  and  tenants,  and  the  tergiversation  of 
many  of  his  neighbours,  many  of  them  of  the  first 
nobihty,  who  found  their  account  in  it,  bore  down 
all  reasoning.  He  declared  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
name  of  Yorkshireman,  and  even  of  that  of  Penrud- 
dock.  "  It  is  a  name,""  said  he,  looking  mournfully 
over  the  park,  *'  unworthy  of  this  once  loved,  and 
still  venerated  place.  These  glorious  avenues,  these 
groves  of  pine  or  monumental  oak,  which  formerly 
sheltered  the  loyal  and  the  real  lovers  of  their 
country,  are  now  destined  to  grace  the  domain  of 
pseudo  patriots,  who,  either  self-deceived,  or  insti- 
gated by  self-interest,    sacrifice    that   country   to 
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a  corrupt  ambition.  But  this  at  least  shall 
not  be." 

He  then  informed  Oldacre  that  though,  the  estate 
being  entailed,  he  could  not  prevent  it  devolving 
upon  his  nephew,  yet,  alien  as  he  was,  and  traitor 
to  his  name,  he  had  deprived  him  by  will  of  all  his 
personal  property,  had  directed  the  whole  park  to 
be  dismantled  of  its  timber,  and  had  even  ordered 
his  beautiud  deer,  which  he  was  both  fond  and 
proud  of,  to  be  shot  upon  his  death. 

It  made  us  tremble  to  think  to  what  a  length  a 
hurt  and  wounded  spirit  could  be  thus  carried,  in 
its  bitterness  and  sensibility  to  wrong.  Every 
thing  we  saw  about  him  partook  of  this  melancholy 
and  disgusted  feeling,  and  not  the  least  proof  of  it 
appeared  in  an  extract  he  had  made  from  the 
delightful  « De  Montford'  of  Miss  Baillie,  a  com- 
panion, he  said,  for  the  passages  of  '  Coriolanus"* 
which  he  had  read  to  us. 

Manuel. 

*  What  says  your  honour? 

There  are  no  serpents  in  our  pleasant  fields, 

De  Montford. 

Think'st  thou  there  are  no  serpents  in  the  world, 
But  those  who  glide  along-  the  grassy  sod, 
And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  presses  them  ? 
There  are,  who  in  the  path  of  social  life. 
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Do  bask  their  spotted  skins  in  fortune's  sun, 
And  sting  the  soul — aye,  till  its  healthful  frame 
Is  changed  to  secret  festering,  sore  disease, 
So  deadly  is  the  wound/ 

This  was,  in  fact,  a  sad  picture  of  his  own  mind, 
and  it  terminated  our  conversation  and  our  visit. 
But  our  after-operations  must  be  the  subject  of 
another  letter,  so  adieu, 

W.  F. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

A    TORY    MANSION. 

Penruddock  Hall,  June. 

You  see  I  have  changed  my  quarters,  and  I  con- 
tinue -without  preface  the  subject  of  my  last. 

Oldacre,  who  knew  my  antique  taste,  did  not  wish 
me  to  leave  Penruddock's  fine  old  mansion  without 
being  made  acquainted  with  its  details,  and  very 
fairly  asked  its  master''s  permission  for  me  to  view  it. 

This  was  not  only  granted,  but  the  baronet  im- 
mediately laid  aside  his  gloom,  and  brightened  up 
in  the  thought  of  doing  the  honours. 

Certainly  there  is  something  very  delightful  in  a 
little  self-love,  Avhen  not  carried  to  an  extreme;  that 
is,  when  it  can  be  easily  gratified  without  harm  to 
any  one :  and  I  know  no  self-love  so  innocent  or  so 
gratifying,  as  when  a  man  is  called  upon  to  shew  a 
house  he  is  fond  of. 

This  pleasure  did  Penruddock  now  enjoy,  and 
it  was  really  curious  to  observe  how  in  an  instant 
all  his  aristocratic  miseries  seemed  forgotten,  in  the 
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pleasing  task  his  old  friend  had  imposed  upon  him. 
He  was  immediately  on  the  alert ;  summoned 
Broadbelt  to  his  assistance,  who  appeared  with  a 
bundle  of  keys  which  might  have  served  for  the 
county  gaol,  or  a  fortified  place,  and  seemed,  in 
truth,  as  excited,  and  as  much  upon  the  qui  vive 
as  his  master. 

But  I  will  not  fatigue  you  with  details  which 
you  must  have  too  often  seen,  certainly  read  of,  to 
make  necessary.  Suffice  it  that  we  were  in  the 
house  of  a  great  English  gentleman,  as  it  appeared, 
at  latest,  two  hundred  years  ago;  and  you  may 
therefore  fancy  the  proper  proportions  and  pon- 
derosity of  wainscots  and  cornices ;  high  doors, 
and  wide-spreading  brass  locks ;  tapestry,  armour, 
and  coats  of  arms :— all  these  greeted  us  at  every 
turn,  and  I  could  at  least  apply  to  one  great  fea- 
ture, what  was  said  by  Leontes  to  Paulina. 

"  Yourg-allery 
Have  we  passed  through,  not  without  much  content^ 
In  many  singularities." 

Penruddock'*s  gallery  was  a  hundred  feet  long, 
decorated  at  the  upper  end  with  a  whole-length  of 
Charles  the  First  about  to  ride — a  noble  copy  of 
Vc:ndyk**s  noblest  picture  of  him.  The  sides  were 
lined  in  a  double  row  with  the  figures  of  Penrud- 
docks,  in  the  plate  armour  they  actually  wore,  from 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Fifth  upwards. 

Having  expressed  my  veneration  for  this,  and 
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how  proud  I  should  be  of  it,  he  gave  a  deep  sigh, 
and  said,  "  I  was  once  proud  too,  but  that  is  past ; 
the  age  of  chivalry  is  indeed  over.*" — At  this,  he 
turned  wath  evident  vexation  from  these  relics  of 
departed  greatness,  and  changed  the  conversation. 

The  gallery  led  to  several  spacious  bed-chambers, 
remarkable  all  for  being  designated  by  the  great 
names  of  those  who  had  casually  slept  in  them. 
Here  was  a  King  Charles''s  room,  from  his  having 
formerly  rested  there;  here  also  a  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's, for  the  same  reason  ;  and  even  the  maids  of 
honour's  room,  from  two  of  her  attendants,  the 
busts  of  whom  in  wood  (not  over  handsome)  it 
was  said,  (and  very  much  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Broad- 
belt),  had  been  carved  from  the  life,  and  left  as 
memorials  of  the  honour  done  by  them  to  the  then 
Penruddock  :  "  and  yet,''  said  Broadbelt  in  a  whis- 
per, detaining  me  behind  the  door,  as  we  were 
leaving  the  chamber,  "  I  heard  that  Wingate, 
with  my  own  ears,  say  to  young  Master  Penrud- 
dock, that  if  he  ever  came  into  possession,  he  ought 
to  burn  these  relics,  as  badges  of  slavery." 

You  reformers,  Strickland,  will  not  fail  to  give 
honour  due  to  this  cogent  and  national  proof  of 
attachment  to  the  cause,  by  your  brother  disciple 
and  fellow-labourer  in  the  vineyard. 

Upon  emerging  from  these  royal  dormitories,  we 
were  not  a  little  struck  by  cicerone  Broadbelt's 
>  E  3 
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whispering  his  master,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  me,  on  whom  he  turned  a  significant  glance, 
"  whether  it  would  be  right  to  shew  the  gentleman 
the  Harlotry  room  ?"" 

Sir  Robert  smiled,  and  said  he  believed  I  should 
not  be  afraid  of  it ;  upon  which  the  cautious  butler 
led  the  way  into  a  tapestry  saloon  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery,  set  round  with  the  pictures  of  Nell  Gwyn, 
Mrs.  Waters,  Mrs.  Davis,  and  divers  other  beau- 
ties who  had  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  old  Rowley;  but 
among  them  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  splendid  de- 
lineation of  the  Ladies  Dorothy  and  Lucy  Sidney, 
the  Sacharissa  of  Waller,  and  her  sister,  who  from 
the  liberal  display  of  their  charms  by  Sir  Peter, 
and  the  very  brilliant  tints  given  to  them,  as  well 
as  their  dress,  had  been  mistaken  by  an  old  puritan 
housekeeper  of  the  family,  for  a  part  of  the  sister- 
hood which  adorned  the  rest  of  the  chamber,  and 
in  fact,  from  their  super-eminence,  had  procured  to 
it  the  significant  designation  above-mentioned  with 
such  proper  hesitation,  by  the  prudent  Broadbelt. 

I  did  not  find  that  "  that  Wingate''  had  proposed 
the  destruction  of  those  who  were  certainly  not 
maids  of  honour ;  though  probably,  as  countesses, 
tlie  two  noble  dames  may  be  consigned  to  that  fate. 

On  descending  from  the  gallery  we  inspected  the 
ample  offices,  in  themselves  a  little  town.  The 
kitchen  was  not  forgotten,  where  once  blazed  many 
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fires.  Several  shells  of  turtles,  the  proofs  of  former 
feasting,  still  graced  the  walls ;  and  ponderous 
kettles  and  marble  mortars  stood  in  rows,  all  deco- 
rated with  bee-hives,  the  crest  of  the  family.  The 
contrast  between  its  present  appearance,  and  the 
indications  of  what  it  had  been,  was  not  cheerful ; 
but  on  returning  through  a  side  hall,  we  saw  what 
Oldacre  called  a  mournful  sight ;  some  thousands 
of  well-culled  books,  some  of  them  the  collection  of 
ages,  packed  or  packing  in  immense  cases,  prepara- 
tory to  their  being  embarked  for  Holland,  thence 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  new  country,  whatever  it 
mio-ht  be,  of  the  self-banished  Penruddock. 

"  And  have  you  no  compunction  at  this  ?"'  asked 
Oldacre,  with  real  emotion. 

"  None  at  all,"  said  Sir  Robert,  firmly.  "  Were 
I  younger  (though  even  that  is  questionable),  it 
might  be  different ;  but  as  it  is,  although  I  am  far 
from  the  selfish  philosophy  of  '  iihi  bene  ibi  pa- 
tria^  at  my  age  *  ubi  male  ibi  damnum'  is  only 
prudent.  It  is  quite  enough  that  our  country  has 
had  the  refusal  of  us,  and  if  she  refuses  protection, 
I  see  not  that  she  has  a  right  to  allegiance.  Even 
the  democrats  say,  these  are  reciprocal.  At  any 
rate,  it  signifies  little  where  a  man,  near  the  meri- 
dian of  his  years,  and  past  the  meridian  of  his  hap- 
piness, ekes  out  the  remains  of  his  life,  or  finally 
lays  his  bones.     I  may,  therefore,  say,  with  a  man 
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who  loved  his  country  at  least  as  well  as  I  do : — 

'  Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my  friends? 
I  should  have  blush'd  if  Cato's  house  had  stood 
Secure,  and  flourish'd  in  a  civil  war.' 

"  May  I  not  add,  without  affectation,  from  the 
same  author, 

'  Where  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station.'  " 

"  We  might  question  this  sentiment,""  observed 
Oldacre,  as  we  returned  to  the  dining-room,  "  and  it 
is  but  cold  comfort  for  those  who  are  left  behind. 
For  example  (here  he  pointed  to  a  very  fine  por- 
trait of  a  female,  over  the  chimney),  what  does 
that  excellent  person  say  to  it !" 

This,  it  seems,  was  Sir  Robert's  sister.  Lady 
Bracebridge,  some  years  older  than  himself,  and  a 
widow,  whom  he  much  venerated.  She  had,  as 
Oldacre  afterwards  told  me,  and  as,  indeed,  I  my- 
self learned  before  I  left  the  room,  a  woman's 
heart,  with  a  masculine  understanding.  She  felt 
the  changes  in  the  times  still  more  poignantly  than 
her  brother  himself,— to  whom  she  had  always  been 
a  useful  counsellor,  and  to  whom,  when  he  was 
young,  from  their  disparity  of  age,  she  had  stood 
almost  in  the  place  of  a  mother.  On  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  had  retired  from  the  world,  but 
not  from  its  interests,  and  felt  most  acutely  all 
she  had  lately  seen  of  metamorphoses  in  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  country.     She  certainly  had  not  the 
nil  admirari. 

To  Oldacre'^s  question  about  her  opinions,  Sir 
Robert  rephed, 

"  Well  may  you  call  her  excellent,  for  she  was 
my  guardian  and  admonitress  when  I  had  no  other 
to  control  me,  and  could  not  control  myself ;  nor 
did  she  ever  counsel  me  to  anything  but  honour. 
Be  assured,  I  am  not  unprovided  with  her  fullest 
approbation  of  the  step  I  am  taking,  though,  she 
says,  it  will  cost  her  many  a  tear." 

At  this,  unlocking  a  cabinet,  he  took  from  it  a 
letter,  which,  he  said,  as  he  knew  my  principles,  he 
would  make  no  apology  for  reading  before  me  to 
his  old  friend. 

"  I  had  pressed  her,''"'  continued  he,  "  to  come 
and  live  at  this  place  for  the  rest  of  my  life ;  for  I 
knew  how  she  doated  upon  it.  But  she  has  refused, 
and  it  is  thus  she  writes  : 

"  'As  to  your  resolution,  much  as  it  pains  me,  and 
many  as  will  be  the  tears  it  will  cost  me,  I  cannot 
but  approve ;  for  do  I  not  share  the  indignation 
that  prompts  it  .^  I,  who,  though  a  woman,  have 
watched  the  country  through  all  its  changes — firm 
and  glorious  in  adversity,  but  blind  and  drunken 
in  prosperity — corrupted  most,  when  crying  most 
against  corruption  ;  the  Avatchword  of  the  design- 
ing,  and  the  cuckoo  note  of  the  foolish  ;   I,  who 
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have  done  this,  too  sensibly  feel  the  reasons  for 
your  determination.  For  who  can  stand  by  the 
ship  when  the  helmsman  is  driving  it  on  the  rocks? 
What  good  or  brave  man  is  bound  to  sink  wath 
her,  or  perish  with  the  drunken  crew  who  have 
palsied  his  efforts  to  save  her  ?  No  !  let  those  in- 
fatuated nobles  who  have  brought  on  this  ruin, 
by  abandoning  their  country  in  abandoning  their 
order,  enjoy,  if  they  can,  their  ancient  houses  and 
domains,  though  derived  from  ancestors  who  w^ould 
blush  for  their  treasons.  Let  them  crouch  and  lick 
the  feet  of  traders  in  popularity.  Let  them,  for  a 
while,  flatter  their  self-love,  that  in  submitting  to 
their  mob-masters,  they  are  not,  like  the  Trojans  of 
old,  breaking  down  their  ow-n  walls  to  admit  the 
machine  that  is  to  destroy  them ;  let  them  flatter 
themselves  that  in  doing  this,  they  are  compound- 
ing for  their  own  safety.  But  you,  dear  brother, 
who  have  a  stamp  of  purer  nobility  upon  you,  are 
right  in  refusing  to  be  of  this  herd  of  dukes,  and 
earls,  and  senators,  and  only  do  wisely,  as  w^ell  as 
independently,  in  withdrawing  from  an  ungrateful 
country  and  perfidious  relations. 

"  '  Heaven  know^s,  and  you  know,  how  I  loved 
England — but  honest,  generous,  loyal,  and  sound 
England  ;  not  as  now,  unfaithful,  selfish,  rebellious, 
and  insane. 

'«  '  You  know  too,  how  I  doated  on  the  dear  place 
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you  are  about  to  quit ;  where  I  was  born  and  took 
root,  and  hoped  to  flourish  with  a  kindred  worthy 
of  those  we  sprang  from.  Alas  !  how  changed,  by 
the  change  in  those  who  are  to  come  after. 

"  '  This  alone,  my  dear  brother,  would  make  me 
decline  the  proposal  you  make  me  to  inhabit  it. 
There  w^as  a  time  when  such  an  offer  would  have 
made  me  sing  for  joy.  Can  I  forget  its  former 
delights,  in  which  I  passed  my  youth,  and  much  of 
my  riper  age  ?  Have  I  ever  ceased  to  think  and 
talk  of  the  place,  whether  alone  or  with  any  one 
who  could  enter  into  my  feelings  ?  After  an  absence 
of  years,  I  see  it  now  with  vivid  recollections ;  the 
embattled  tower— the  ponderous  clock,  that  warned 
us  of  the  time  within — the  hospitable  dining-room, 
thronged  with  neighbours  from  without,  who  then 
loved  one  another — my  own  chamber,  and  the  de- 
lightful book-room  at  whose  window  I  have  sat 
by  the  hour,  occupied  with  my  study,  my  thoughts, 
or  the  inspiring  prospect.  Yes,  I  still  see  that 
cheerful  park ;  trees  that  had  outlived  the  eagle ; 
oaks  and  elms,  and  graceful  deer.  And  then  the 
crowd  of  our  poor  and  good  cottagers,  who  daily 
visited  us  for  advice  or  assistance,  which  never  was 
denied  them,  and  they  were  thankful. 

"  '  Alas  !  all,  all  this  is  now  changed,  lost,  and 
gone;    and   though  I   should  return  to   the  hall, 
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might  I  not  exclaim  with  another  who  had  known 

his  home  in  happier  times,  — 

*  Alack  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 
But  empty  lodg-ings  and  unfurnish'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones.' 

"  '  As  to  the  poor  we  loved,  every  thing  is  now 
demanded  as  a  right;  assistance  accepted,  yet 
thought  an  affront;  your  person  insulted,  your  life 
threatened,  your  farms  burnt.  No,  my  dear  bro- 
ther, Penruddock  Hall,  once  the  delight  of  my 
eyes,  and  still  the  joy  of  my  memory,  in  losing  its 
character,  has  lost  its  charm/' 

Here  Penruddock  himself  was  so  affected  that 
he  stopt  reading,  and  only  at  our  entreaty  went  on. 

"  « But  little  boots  it,  perhaps,  at  my  time  of  life, 
that  I  should  lament  this  for  my  own  sake.  I  have 
other  bereavements    which   occupy  me  still   more 

deeply. 

'  I,  an  old  turtle. 
Will  wing-  me  to  some  wither'd  bough,  and  there, 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again, 
Lament,  till  I  am  lost.' 
"  '  Yet,  though  I  decline  your  proposal  of  living 
at  the  Hall,  and  approve  your  quitting  it,  think  not 
that  it  costs  me  nothing.    To  lose  you,  is  to  lose 
over  again  all  that  I  have  lost  already.    I  shall  now, 
indeed,  feel  withered,  and  a  second  time  a  widow. 
My  only  consolation  is,  that  he  whom  I  mourn  does 
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not  witness  this  your  abandonment,  or  know  the 
reasons  for  it.  Bracebridge  loved  his  country, 
and  admired  it  too  well  not  to  make  it  almost  a 
mercy  that  he  was  taken  from  it  before  he  knew 
the  extent  of  its  changes,  or  the  degradation  of  its 
character.' " 

Such  was  the  letter  of  Lady  Bracebridge. 

What  say  you,  Strickland,  to  the  heroine  ? 
Though  any  thing  but  a  Lady  Macbeth — though 
the  reverse  of  that — may  we  not  apply  to  her — 

"  Bring-  forth  male  children  onlv, 
For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males." 

Both  Oldacre  and  myself  were  overcome  with 
this  burst  of  high-minded  feeling ;  and  Oldacre, 
who  had  known  her  long,  exclaimed  to  Penrud- 
dock  :  "  The  same  great  character  as  ever  !  even 
years  have  no  efiect  upon  her.  I  scarcely  wonder, 
now,  at  your  resolution.*" 

"  Rather,  you  will  applaud  it,"'  observed  Pen- 
ruddock,  ^'  you  who  know  all  my  reasons.  For  well 
may  I  say,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  that  I  am 

"  A  dream  of  what  I  was,  a  garish  flag- 
To  be  the  aim  of  every  dang'rous  shot; 
A  sign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble  ; 
Having  no  more  than  thought  of  what  I  was, 
To  torture  me  the  more,  being  what  I  am." 
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"  Nevertheless,  on  quitting  the  storms  of  my 
changed  country,  I  can  calmly  say, 

"  Now  go  we  in  content 
To  liberty  and  not  to  banishment." 

Here  ended  our  visit ;  and  having  given  a  pro- 
mise to  Penruddock  that  we  would  renew  it  before 
he  quitted  Yorkshire,  we  mounted  our  horses,  and 
returned  ;  I,  greatly  moved  with  pleasure  at  what 
I  had  seen  and  heard,  but  pleasure  much  mingled 
with  regret.  T  will  write  again  to-morrow,  and  tell 
you  how  I  come  to  write  from  this  interesting 
place.  Meantime,  do  not  make  hght  of  my  pic- 
ture, but  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it. 

Walter  Fitzwalter. 
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LETTER  IX. 


THE    ANSWER. 

Strickland  to  Fitxwalter. 

Make  light  of  your  picture  !  Think  me  not 
such  a  Goth,  or  rather  such  a  destructive.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  moved ;  but  then  it  is,  as 
we  are  moved  by  heroes  of  romance,  or  Sir  Charles 
Grandison — "  faultless  monsters." 

And  yet  I  do  not  think  Penruddock  quite  a 
hero,  for  quitting  his  country  because  his  political 
principles  are  overthrown.  I  agree  with  you  in 
thinking  some  other  grief  is  gnawing  at  his  liver, 
like  the  vulture  of  old : 

"  Optat  Cquietem)  Prometheus  obligatus  aliti." 

You  will  be  very  angry  ;  but  he  seems,  with  all 
his  feelings,  to  want  firmness.  Oldacre  is  the 
better  man,  who  stays  at  home,  resolved  to  fight  it 
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out.  He  does  not  banish  himself  in  a  pet,  because 
his  tenants  do  not  fall  down  and  worship  him. 

Lady  Bracebridge,  however,  has  fewer  grains  of 
alloy.  She  is  a  woman,  and  a  woman  is  allowed 
to  pout  a  little,  particularly  an  old  one,  who  has 
survived  her  charms,  and  perhaps  the  world.  This 
is  the  true  stuff  for  a  devotee,  whether  of  religion 
or  politics.  Better,  perhaps,  than  either  brother 
or  sister,  is  the  most  quaint,  most  honest,  and 
most  decorous  Mr.  Broadbelt,  whose  modesty  as 
to  the  harlotry-room,  and  indignation  at  that 
AVingate,  diverted  me,  as  well  as  claimed  my 
hio^hest  interest.  Yet  I  grieve  ;  for  thoiio;h  I  blame 
his  master,  he  seems  made  for  better  things  than 
self- banishment.  Do  not  storm ;  for,  whatever 
Lady  Bracebridge  may  say  of  the  ship  on  the 
rocks,  ought  he  not  to  stand  by  it  while  a  plank 
is  left  ?  This  is  what  we  are  doing.  You  will  see 
we  simll  right  her,  and  then  what  will  become  of 
your  Penruddock  ?  Gone  to  seek  patriotism  in 
Germany. 

I  allow  he  has  unusual  provocation,  by  rebellion 
in  his  family — for  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ? 
And  this  part  of  your  picture  is  what  I  find  to  be 
most  touching.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  he  does  not 
seek  refuge  in  solitude,  but  that  he  seeks  the  world, 
though  the  German  world.  Solitude  has  already 
turned  him  mad.    A  foreign  country  and  manners, 
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to  say  nothing  of  a  foreign  court,  may  do  much 
for  him.  Who  knows,  too,  whether  he  may  not 
meet  with  some  high-minded  Frau  Grafine,  as 
loyal  and  anciently  descended  as  himself,  who, 
struck  with  his  self-devotion,  may  join  fates,  and 
help  him  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  young 
Cromwell,  by  giving  him  an  heir,  and  so  disinherit 
the  republican. 

But  I  see  you  are  scandalized  at  this  raillery, 
so  will  cry  you  mercy,  and  leave  you  ;  not  for 
a  better  man,  or  a  more  interesting  subject,  but 
a  more  profitable  one ;  in  fact,  an  attorney  with  a 
bag  so  important,  that  nothing  could  divert  me 
from  it,  but  such  another  letter  as  your  last. 
Pray  continue  to  write,  amuse,  and  interest. 

Your  friend. 

C.  S. 
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LETTER  X. 


Fitxwalter  to  Strickla7id. 

DISQUISITION    ON    A    LIBRARY  ; — RETURN    OF    THE 
OLD    ENGLISH    GENTLEWOMAN. 

Penruddock  Hall. 

Stand  by  the  ship  while  a  plank  remains,  which 
we  are  doing  !  ! 

For  standing  by,  read  plundering,  and  I  will 
allow  you  your  simile.  Yet  at  any  rate  to  stand 
alone,  when  the  crew  have  murdered  their  officers 
and  are  turned  pirates,  is  a  little  too  much  to 
expect. 

I  do  not  like  you,  Strickland,  for  your  flippancy. 
Lady  Bracebridge  is  far  too  rational  for  a  devotee, 
too  elevated  to  pout,  and  I  hate  you  for  the  levity 
of  that  sentiment.  I  say  nothing  of  your  having, 
by  your  own  account,  and  for  your  own  purpose, 
provoked  the  storm,  which  you  call  upon  us  to 
help  you  to  allay  ;  your  attack  upon  Penruddock, 
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therefore,  is  founded  upon  too  obvious  personal 
views,  to  be  just.  No  !  Penruddock  is  no  coward; 
and  though  he  dreads  civil  war,  yet  if  the  weakness 
of  our  leaders,  the  prejudices  of  rash  theorists,  or 
the  wickedness  of  freebooters,  produce  one,  he  will 
return,  and,  as  he  told  the  upstart  Wingate,  we 
shall  know  on  which  side  he  will  be  found.  Till 
then  Jie  will  observe  and  remain  quiet,  when  to  be 
unquiet  would  avail  nothing. 

Your  hint,  however,  of  a  Grafine,  to  revenge  his 
cause,  seems  good.  Oldacre  is  charmed,  and  de- 
clares he  will  propose  it :  but  then  checks  himself, 
and  shaking  his  head,  says  it  will  be  of  no  avail. 
What  can  this  mean  ? 

Meantime,  I  have  seen  more  and  more  of  him, 
and  the  more  I  see,  the  more  interested  I  am  in 
his  history,  and  the  less  surprised  at  his  heredi- 
tary principles.  But  let  me  proceed  methodically, 
for  I  have  been  three  days  here,  and  have  not  told 
you  how  it  came  to  pass. 

The  interest  prompted  by  our  first  visit,  pro- 
duced a  wish  for  a  second.  The  place,  and  all  its 
associations;  its  De  C overly  pictures;  the  worth  and 
sensibility  of  the  master ;  his  rooted  disgusts,  and 
the  decision  of  his  resolves; — these  made  every  thing 
else  about  him  mournfully  interesting.  Oldacre 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  losing  his  oldest 
friend,  by  what  he  called  such  a  break-up ;  so  he 
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gladly  accepted  an  invitation  which  he  sent  him,  to 
pass  a  few  days  with  him  before  his  departure  ;  and 
as  the  invitation  extended  to  me,  whose  principles 
the  baronet  said  were  of  the  right  sort,  I  was  not 
sorry  to  accompany  him. 

On  arriving,  we  were  again  greeted  by  the  faith- 
ful Broadbelt,  whose  brow  however  was  sadly  over- 
cast as  the  departure  approached  nearer  and  nearer. 
''  Ah  !  gentlemen,"  said  he,  bowing  to  us  both  (for 
I  too  seemed  taken  into  favour  with  him,  from 
having  been  so  with  his  master),  "  I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  hope.  His  honour  seems  more  de- 
termined than  ever.  All  the  servants  have  had 
their  warning  but  me,  who  am  to  have  the  care  of 
every  thing.  They  have  received  half-a-year's 
wages,  over  and  above  their  dues,  by  way  of  com- 
fort. And  what  do  you  think  of  Master  Wingate, 
who,  when  he  heard  of  what  master  had  done, 
said,  'more  fool  he!*  O,  Squire  Oldacre,  these 
are  stabs  that  no  Christian,  even  though  a  banker, 
would  give.  But  this  Wingate  laughs  at  every 
thing,  and  says  we  have  no  need  of  the  Church,  or 
clergymen,  no  more  than  squires,  and  that  he 
knows  as  much  about  divinity  as  the  best  of 
them.  These  are  sad  blows,  and  the  worst  is,  that 
young  master  says  '  it  is  all  right ;'  but,  for  my 
part,  I  think  '  it's  all  wrong.' '' 
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"  We  shall  get  right  yet,  my  good  Broadbelt," 
said  Oldacre  encouragingly,  "  if  you  could  but 
keep  your  master  at  home.''  Broadbelt  shook  his 
head  despondinglv,  as  he  led  the  way  up  the  great 
stairs  to  the  library,  where  he  said  Sir  Robert  had 
shut  himself  up  all  the  morning. 

It  was  a  goodly  room,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
in  the  old-fashioned  style,  rather  gloomy; — for, 
though  there  might  have  been  ample  light  given  by 
three  immense  windows,  at  least  a  dozen  feet  high, 
yet,  being  casemented,  and  somewhat  darkened  by 
Scripture  pieces  stained  in  glass,  the  fine  prospect 
was  shut  out ;  ill  exchanged,  as  I  thought,  for  dark 
oak  shelves,  now  denuded  of  books.  The  ponder- 
ous carved  ceiling  too,  divided  into  thick-ribbed 
compartments,  round,  square,  and  oblong,  though 
it  was  lofty,  and  gave  an  air  of  magnificence  to  the 
chamber,  rendered  every  thing  heavy.  A  chimney- 
piece,  however,  of  exquisite,  though  rather  hetero- 
geneous workmanship,  of  the  five  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, stretching  from  the  floor  to  the  cieling,  was 
really  so  light  and  Grecian,  that  it  did  away  much 
of  the  gloom. 

But  I  found  that  this  gloom,  whether  from  the 
situation  of  his  mind,  or  his  real  love  for  his  ances- 
torial  times,  was  by  no  means  other  than  agreeable 
to  Penruddock.  It  was  even  most  congenial  to  his 
taste;  for  he  defended  his  favorite  retreat  from 
every  attack  we  could  make  upon  it. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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"  My  good  friend,"  said  Oldacre,  "  I  am  sorry 
you  are  still  so  fond  of  this  room.  Your  mind 
wants  air  and  prospects  as  much  as  your  body,  and 
this  alone  might  account  for  much  of  the  sadness  in 
which,  to  our  cost,  you  have  lately  so  frequently 
indulged.  Your  cheerful  garden,  or  ample  ban- 
quetting-room  below,  would  have  been  a  better 
place  to  find  you  in.""* 

"  I  quite  agree,*"  returned  Penruddock,  "  now 
the  books  are  gone  ;  but  when  here,  tliere  was 
nothing  sombre  but  what  was  perfectly  in  unison 
with  not  only  the  tone  of  one's  mind,  but  the  uses 
for  which  the  place  was  designed.  You  will  recol- 
lect it  is  a  library." 

"•  And  why  may  not  that  be  gay  .^^ 

"  Because  meditation  and  reflection  are  the  best 
helps  and  adjuncts  to  study,  and  would  all  be  de- 
stroyed if  diverted  by  prospects,  even  though  gilded 
by  the  sun.  Hence  Milton's  wish,  in  his  more 
serious  moments,  to  be  hid  from  '  his  flaring 
beam  s' — preferr  i  n  g 

'  Arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves.'  " 

"  Very  poetic,"  said  Oldacre,  "  nor  would  I 
quarrel  with  you  in  a  twilight  grove ;  but  in  a 
twilight  book-room,  particularly  when  the  books 
are  gone,  you  have  no  right  to  brood,  as  I  see  you 
are  doing,  on  things  long  gone  by." 
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He  alluded,  it  seems,  to  some  books,  one  of  them 
a  large  open  quarto,  which  Sir  Robert  was  evidently 
pondering  on  when  we  entered. 

The  baronet,  shutting  up  the  book,  defended 
the  sombre  atmosphere  he  was  in,  on  principle. 

"  I  repeat,"  said  he,  "  that  a  study  should  have 
no  distractions  of  thought,  whether  from  sight  or 
sound ;  it  should,  indeed,  be  a  retreat,  utterly 
undisturbed  by  any  attraction  of  gaiety.  Hence 
the  opinion  of  Bacon,  that  it  should  be  placed 
between  four  w^alls,  in  order  to  shut  out  diversion. 
Hence,  too,  that  scholars  so  much  love  and  praise 
the  midnight  lamp,  which  so  promotes  their  labours. 
Why  is  this,  except  that  the  lamp  shows  no  pros- 
pect but  the  books,  or  the  work  the  scholar  is 
meditating  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  sober  gallery 
of  the  Bodleian,  at  Oxford,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  contemplate  but  the  folios  you  go  to  read,  does 
not  add  to  the  efficacy,  as  well  as  solemnity,  of 
retirement,  so  favourable  to  your  objects  of  search  ? 
The  Divinity  school,  too,  which  I  remember  I 
never  could  enter  without  experiencing  this  sensa- 
tion— a  certain  awe,  pleasing,  though  grave,  at  the 
mere  sight  of  its  Gothic  beams  and  buttresses ;  its 
fluted  cielings  and  columns  ;  its  groyns  and  cor- 
bels, which  told  so  of  other  times,  and  seemed  so 
appropriate  to  the  ancient  and  sacred  subjects  to 
which  it  was  dedicated.  Even  light  to  show  any 
F  2 
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thing  but  what  was  within  the  walls,  seemed  an 
impertinence — the  last  thing  the  mind  could  wish 
for ;  and  I  always  there  felt  the  force  of  the  invo- 
cation to  his  '  pensive  nun/  by  the  poet  I  last 
quoted : — 

'  Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye.'  " 

Oldacre  smiled,  but  seemed  puzzled  what  to 
reply  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  was  entirely  brought 
round  to  Penruddock's  opinion,  and  looked  upon 
him  with  more  tlian  usual  respect. 

Oldacre,  not  to  be  silenced,  observed,  "  You,  at 
least,  have  not  in  your  present  study  the  excuse 
you  give  for  the  sacred  obscurity  of  your  Divinity 
school  or  Bodleian  ;  and  I  should  like  to  know 
what  has  prompted  you  to  be  in  love  with  Old 
Brathwayte's  '  Complete  Gentlewoman.'  Perhaps, 
however,"  added  he,  laughing,  *'  you  are  going  to 
take  some  such  person  '  for  better,  for  worse,'  in 
Germany.  No  doubt,  you  will  find  some  Frau 
Grafine  that  will  equal  Brathwayte's  heroine ;  if 
so,  you  cannot  do  better  than  form  your  idea  of 
what  she  ought  to  be,  from  what  she  was  in  the 
times  of  James  and  Charlie."''' 

At  this,  Penruddock  looked  distressed — at  least 
any  thing  but  pleased — and  he  gave  a  deep  sigh, 
which,  I  thought,  occasioned  both  sympathy  and 
concern  in  Oldacre,  who,  grasping  his  hand,  ex- 
claimed, "  Forgive  me  ;   I  am  afraid  I  am  a  great 
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fool,  to  trifle  with  you  so ;  but  the  image  in  the 
frontispiece  of  Old  Brathwayte'^s  paragon  always 
brings,  you  know,  a  starch  German  princess  before 
me  ;  some  Queen  of  Bohemia  Electress  Palatine, 
who  in  other  times  might  have  made  you  her 
favourite  Cambellan." 

So  saying,  he  took  up  the  book,  and  displayed 
the  rich  illustrations  of  the  figure  of  a  ruffed, 
hooped,  and  most  majestic  lady,  surrounded  with 
the  emblems  of  her  requisite  accomplishments,  in 
no  less  than  eight  different  compartments,  all  quaint- 
ly, but  richly  engraved,  with  a  notable,  learned,  and 
eloquent  chapter  upon  each. 

Penruddock  not  only  took  his  raillery  in  good 
part,  but  defended  his  own  antique  taste,  in  select- 
ing it  for  a  time,  to  beguile  a  solitary  hour. 

"  Pliny,  of  old,  you  know,"  said  he  "  (and 
many  modern  Plinys  might  join  in  the  sentiment), 
observed,  there  w^as  no  book  so  apparently  trifling 
but  that  a  good  lesson  might  be  extracted  from  it. 
But  this  is  any  thing  but  trifling,  and  I  think  you 
will  allow,  if  you  read  it,  that  there  is  a  fulness  of 
thought  and  dignity  of  diction,  even  in  the  pedantry 
of  these  old  times,  which  fix  the  attention,  and 
interest  the  fancy,  more  than  the  flimsy,  familiar, 
silver- tissue  of  modern  composition." 

Penruddock  was  in  his  element,  and  I  could  not 
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help  asking  him  to  give  us  a  sample  of  Brathwayte, 
whom  I  had  never  heard  of. 

"  AVillingly,"  said  he,  "  though  I  doubt  if  it  be 
to  your  taste. 

"  I  will  pass  the  quaint,  but  deep  and  learned  dis- 
cussions of  this  master  of  female  breeding,  upon  his 
paragon  lady ;  that  is  to  say, 

'  What  Habiliments  doe  lest  attire  her  ;' 
'  What  Ornaments  doe  best  adorneher ;'' 
'  What  Complements  doe  best  accomplish  her.'' 

"  I  will  not  inquire  as  to  apparel,  in  the  curious 
question  he  starts,  whether  our  not  going  naked 
now,  as  in  the  times  of  Paradise,  ought  not  to 
make  us  blush,  instead  of  the  contrary,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  loss  of  our  innocence.  I  will  not  ask 
how  far  the  complete  lady  ought  to  avoid  giving 
'  a  light  eare  to  ayrie  tritons,**  or  to  '  disrellish  the 
oylie  complements  of  those  complete  amorists,  who 
will  make  a  set  speech  on  her  glove,  and  sweeten 
every  period  with  the  perfume  of  it.'  Neither  will 
I  stop  to  discuss  the  opinion  that  decency, 

'  Is  the  attractivest  motive  to  affection, 
'  The  smoothest  passage  to  perfection.' 

"•  But  I  will  set  before  you,  if  you  please,  what 
is  said  on  the  subject  of  gentility  and  honour ;  and 
let  those  levellers  who  traduce  all  above  them,  by 
preaching  that  men  of  family  are  mere  proud,  spoilt 
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people,  who  ought  to  be  pulled  down,  reconcile  their 
belief,  if  they  can,  with  these  practical  examples." 

Penruddock  then  read  to  us,  with  feelinor  and 
emphasis,  the  extracts  that  so  pleased  him  : 

"  '  You  have  heard  what  vertues  lineally  and  by 
hlood  descend  from  parents  to  children ;  what  es- 
pecial inward  graces  attend  some  especial  families, 
which  no  less  memorize  them  than  their  native 
honours.  Now  there  is  nothing  that  will  cause 
this  to  appear  more  pretious  to  you,  than  a  re- 
Jleocion'^  to  your  family  which  bred  you,  whose 
honour  to  preserve  is  your  especial  dutie.  To  be 
high-born,  and  basely  minded,  is  to  ingraffe  bas- 
tard slippes  in  a  noble  stock.  High  and  heroicke  ver~ 
tues  become  great  houses ;  for  as  they  were  first  made 
great  by  being  good,  so  should  they,  by  surceas- 
ing from  being  good,  lose  their  title  of  being  great." 

"Is  not  all  this,  said  Sir  Robert,  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  time)  daintily  expounded  ? 

"  But  now  for  honour,  and  honourable  descent! 
First  hear  the  metaphors.  How  they  beat  our 
poor  modern  plainness ! 

"  '  The  keele  of  man's  life,  being  ever  more  laden 
with  vanity  than  verity,  and  more  chilled  with 
the  bitter  gusts  of  affliction,  than  cheered  with  the 
soul-sollacing  drops  of   true  consolation,    is   ever 

•  Meaning-,  to  reflect  back  upon  your  family  the  virtues 
you  have  received  from  them. 
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tossed  with  contrary  winds;  neither  without  the 
help  of  some  expert  pilot  can  poore  deluded  man 
arrive  safely  at  the  port  where  he  would  be.  Pride 
transports  him  ;  avarice  infects  him  ;  riot  corrupts 
him ;  sensuality  secures  him  ;  anger  distempers 
him  ;  envy  consumes  him ;  idleness  duls  him.  Thus 
becomes  he,  piece-meale,  divided  from  himself,  be- 
cause he  reflects  not  with  a  pure  and  impartialle 
eye  upon  himself.  What  great  need  stands  he  in, 
then,  of  direction  in  this  maze  of  misery,  this  vale 
of  vanity  .^  He  portraid  him  well,  who,  in  the  de- 
scription of  him,  stiled  him,  '  a  story  of  calamity,  a 
statue  of  infehcity.'  He  is  frail  in  resisting,  prone 
to  falling,  slow  in  rising.' 

''  So  much  for  his  misfortunes ;  and  what  do  you 
think  is  the  remedy  ? 

"  '  Examples  useful  to  conduct  him  in  his 
journall.' 

"  And  where  to  be  found  ?  Why,  '  who  more  fit 
than  such  whom  an  honourable  descent  hath  enno- 
bled, or  prince's  favour  advanced.?' 

"  So  says  old  Brathwaite,  whose  book,  no  doubt, 
young  Wingate  would  say  ought  to  be  burned 
by  the  common  hangman. 

"  But  hear  him  out,  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  it  is 
not  for  such  people  to  entertain  any  servile  or  de- 
(jenerate  affection,  nor  to  harbour  one  mutinous 
thought  against  the  sovereignty  (perhaps  you  ex- 
pect of  the  people,  but  no),  of  reasoJi."" 
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"  '  To  he  a  lady  of  honour,  therefore,  is  more  than 
titular.  She  is  only  eminent  who  makes  every 
action  of  her  life  a  vertuous  precedent.  Goodtiesse 
must  be  infused  into  her  blood,  that  desceiit  may 
partake  of  desert' " 

Here,  from  I  know  not  what  cause,  the  baronet 
gave  another  deep  sigh,  and  shutting  the  book 
abruptly,  tossed  it  from  him,  as  he  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  took  a  stride  or  two  across  the  room,  in 
evident,  through  suppressed,  emotion. 

Recollecting  himself,  however,  and  as  if  pursu- 
ing the  train  of  what  he  had  just  read,  he  proceeds, 

"  Again : 

"  '  That  honourable  blood  which  she  from  her 
predecessors  received,  till  death  surprize  her,  will 
shee  leave  untainted.  Neither  is  there  ought  she 
more  hates  than  pride.  Shee  disclaymes  that 
which  consists  in  scornful  lookes.  A  sweet  and 
affable  countenance  shee  ever  beames.  The  honour 
shee  enjoyes  makes  her  humbler.  A  fair  and  well 
seeming  retinue  she  ever  keepes  about  her;  but 
none  of  these  must  be  sycophants,  with  their  oylie 
tongues  to  delude  her,  neither  must  any  who 
cloathes  his  countenance  with  scorne,  attend  her." 

"  He  adds,  that  the  'estimate  of  honour,  with  those 

who  are  truly  honourable,  is  at   too  high  a  rate  to 

engage  itself  to  the  hazard  of  disgrace,  for  any 

temporary  profit  or  delight.'     You  have  now  the 

f3 
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picture  of  what  an  aristocrat  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic times  was  required  to  be.  More  he  need  not 
l)e,  less  he  ought  not  to  be.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  better  cliaracter  democracy  can  set  up  ! "''' 

"  I  wish,"  said  I,  "  Brathwayte  had  asked  and 
answered  the  question,  for  I  am  not  a  little  struck 
with  his  expositions." 

"  Democracy,''''  answered  Penruddock,  "  did  not 
enter  the  head  of  the  philosophers  of  those  times ; 
and  though  he  reflects  not  a  little  upon  popular 
injustice  and  popular  ingratitude,  it  is  not  seem- 
ingly to  distinguish  it  unfavourably  from  aristo- 
cracy, but  merely  to  notice  the  defects  of  human 
nature  wherever  they  may  be. 

"  Thus  he  closes  his  account  of  the  effects  of  an 
hereditary  honourable  descent  with  the  following 
couplet  : 

'  Stout  men  and  g-ood  are  sprung  from  stout  and  good, 
'  Horses  and  steers  retain  their  parents'  blood  ; ' 
but  inmiediately  adds,  '  yet  see  the  iniquity  of 
time  !  It  fareth  oft  with  those  who  are  endowed 
most  with  these  virtues,  to  be  most  traduced  when 
their  more  noble  and  eminent  parts  are  to  be  high- 
liest  honoured.  Which,  as  it  was  a  maine  error  in 
former  ages,  so  it  descends  to  these  present  times.'" 
Here  Penruddock  could  not  help  stopping,  to 
smile  in  bitterness,  when  he  observed,  "  Alas !  my 
friends,  if  this  was  the  complaint  of  our  author 
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two  hundred  years  ago,  what  would  it  be  now, 
when  the  most  superior  sense  of  honour,  the  purest 
real  patriotism,  the  conscience  that  never  swerved 
from  its  sense  of  rectitude,  added  to  the  most  essen- 
tial services,  the  result  of  the  most  brilliant  courage, 
patience,  and  consummate  ability  conjoined,  cannot 
exempt  a  man  from  the  most  atrocious  attacks  upon 
both  his  person  and  character,  by  men  not  merely 
vile  from  their  condition  and  ignorance,  but  by 
those  who  are  eminent,  and  ought  to  be  honest, 
from  their  stations  and  knowledge/'' 

There  was  an  energy  in  his  manner  when  Pen- 
ruddock  said  this,  which  made  us  fully  estimate 
the  sincerity  which  prompted  it,  and  he  went  on, 
in  the  same  emphatic  tone  : — 

"  AVe  are  generous  Britons,  however,  and  only, 
as  our  shrewd  author  goes  on  to  observe,  affect 
Rome  for  our  model.  For  when  Rome,  says  he,  was 
in  her  glory,  this  (the  practice  of  slandering  good 
men  for  unworthy  purposes)  eclipsed  her  light,  by 
detracting  from  their  demerits  most,  whose  free-bred 
virtues  deserved  of  their  country  best.  Sundry 
families  she  had,  famous  for  their  virtues,  which,  by 
a  depraved  and  misinterpreting  censure,  became 
branded  with  undeserved  aspersions.  If  the  Pisos 
were  frugal,  they  were  held  parsimonious ;  if  the 
Metelli  devout,  they  were  superstitious ;  if  the 
Laelii  wise,  they  were  dangerous." 
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"  According  to  this,  then,'"*  said  Penruddock, 
'•  who  can  wonder  that,  by  many  who  seek  their  own 
advancement  by  destroying  the  safeguards  of  our 
polity,  those  who  are  most  distinguished  by  their 
zeal  and  wnsdom  in  defending  them,  are  most 
assailed  by  malignant  abuse  ?" 

The  countenance  of  our  host  underwent  charac- 
teristic changes  as  he  uttered  this,  which  seemed  to 
come  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  and  in  his  looks 
(the  result  of  deep  and  sincere  feeling)  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  preponderated — disgust,  con- 
tempt, or  resentful  indignation. 

I  thus  have  given  you  a  picture  of  a  complete 
gentleman,  occasioned  by  his  own  comments  on  a 
complete  gentlewoman  :  so  often  do  many  useful 
and  important  lessons  arise  out  of  the  comment 
upon  texts  apparently  of  themselves  of  little  conse- 
cjuence.  Would  I  could  say  that  all  comments, 
even  upon  the  most  serious  and  sacred  subjects, 
were  attended  with  the  same  advantages. 

But  I  must  close  this  account  of  our  first  day's 
visit :  for  though  exceedingly  pleasant,  from  our 
having  banished  by  it  a  great  deal  of  the  melan- 
choly which  had  become  almost  constitutional  with 
our  host,  there  was  nothing  to  remark  so  particular 
as  to  lengthen  this  recital ;  nor,  if  there  were,  am 
I  sure  that  your  reforming  spirit  would  relish  a 
description  of  character,  still  too  prevalent  among 
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us  to  facilitate  your  views;  you  would  therefore 
wish  to  destroy,  rather  than  perpetuate  it. 

Though  I  close,  however,  to-day, — as  I  have  a  sort 
of  malignant  pleasure  in  twitting  you  with  it,  I  will 
not  answer  for  not  renewing  the  picture  to-morrow, 
if  any  thing  new  or  impressive  arises. 

Confess  my  bounty,  and  believe  me  yours,  as  you 
behave, 

W.    FiTZWALTER. 
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LETTER  XI. 


From  the  same  to  the  same. 

A  TALE  OF  OTHER  TIMES. 

Penruddock  Hall. 
I  TOLD  you  in  my  last,  that  if  any  thing  worth 
communicating  arose  during  a  farther  intercourse 
with  the  interesting  owner  of  this  interesting  place, 
you  should  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Prepare,  then,  for 
something  of  no  ordinary  kind  ;  at  least  I,  who  am 
fond  of  eventful  biography,  have  seldom  had  my 
curiosity  so  arrested  as  to  day  : — 

"  And  listen  why,  for  1  will  tell  you  now, 
What  never  yet  was  heard  in  tale  or  song-, 
From  old  or  modern  bard,  in  hall  or  bower." 

I  mentioned  to  you  that  Penruddock's  library  was 
packed  to  be  sent  to  Holland,  to  await  his  arrival 
abroad.  A  few  choice  books  alone  were  excepted, 
which  one  morning  we  found  upon  his  table,  ready 
to  be  disposed  of  with  somewhat  more  care  than 
their  departed  brethren. 
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One  of  these,  a  thin  but  beautifully-bound  folio, 
with  purple  silk  markers,  and  fringes  of  gold,  was, 
I  perceived,  manuscript,  and  it  challenged  my  atten- 
tion the  rather,  because  Oldacre  seemed  to  greet  it 
as  an  old  friend,  observing  to  me  that  it  was  an 
interesting  legend,  of  which  few  family  histories 
could  show  the  like.  "  But  how,"  said  he  to  the 
Baronet,  "  has  it  escaped  being  placed  in  those 
wooden  prisons,  to  which  the  rest  are  condemned  ? 
I  suppose  you  retain  it  as  a  choice  compagnon  de 
voyage.^^  Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said,  "  I  assure 
you,  you  might  travel  far,  and  your  7iil  admirari 
would  be  much  put  to  it  before  you  could  find  the 
equal  of  what  is  there  recorded  ;  and  if  our  friend 
thinks  sufficiently  well  of  your  loyalty,  you  would 
do  well  to  get  his  permission  to  peruse  it  while  we 
are  here."" 

You  may  suppose  I  seconded  this  motion,  and 
the  grace  was  at  once  accorded  by  the  Baronet, 
who  added,  however,  a  proviso,  that  I  would  not 
raise  my  expectations  too  high  in  consequence  of 
Oldacre's  account. 

"  I  do  not  deny,"  said  he,  turning  over  the 
leaves,  which  were  in  a  clear  woman's  hand,  '*  that 
the  narrative  this  contains  is  of  an  almost  miracu- 
lous intervention  of  Providence,  to  restore  the  hopes 
of  a  family  thought  past  hope;  and  this  excites 
my  gratitude,  as  well  as  interest,  beyond  any  thing 
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I  know.  But  that  is,  I  suppose,  because  I  am  so 
concerned  in  it.  The  value,  however,  which  I  have 
for  it,  is  much  enhanced  by  its  being  in  fact  the 
work  of  my  sister  Bracebridge,  who  compiled  it 
from  the  original  documents.  At  the  same  time,'' 
added  he,  "  I  must  repeat  my  caution  to  you,  not  to 
raise  your  expectations  too  high ;  for  though  not  in 
the  absolute  course  of  things,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
story  but  what  we  may  be  justified  to  believe,  in  so 
eventful  a  time  as  that  which  produced  the  over- 
throw of  a  monarchy,  the  murder  of  one  king,  and 
the  restoration  of  another.  When  states  are  thus 
thrown  down,  or  wonderfully  restored,  it  cannot 
be  surprising  if  private  families  should  exhibit  a 
portion  of  the  same  wonder." 

This  raised  my  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
manuscripts  more  and  more ;  and  I  eagerly  seized, 
and  retired  to  my  room  with  it,  and  except  at 
meals,  and  a  short  ride  with  the  two  squires,  was 
invisible  for  two  whole  days. 

Behold  the  fruits  of  my  retirement. 
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THE 
PENRUDDOCK  NARRATIVE 


It  was  after  that  eventful  and  frightful  time 
when,  to  use  the  words  of  the  sacred  service  ap- 
pointed for  its  commemoration,  "  it  pleased  the 
terrible  judgment  of  God,  in  his  just  displeasure,  to 
suffer  the  life  of  Kino;  Charles  I.  to  be  taken  away 
by  the  hands  of  cruel  and  bloody  men.""  Cromwell 
had  himself  departed  to  his  account ;  the  strifes 
consequent  on  his  death  had  yielded  to  the  universal 
wish  for  peace  in  this  abused  nation ;  Charles  II. 
had  just  been  restored,  and  the  injuries  and  robberies 
which  had  been  committed  were  being  redressed.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Ratcliff*,  of  the  Derwentwater  family,  with  his  ser- 
vant, was  hastening  on,  at  a  brisk  trot,  on  the  road 
to  *Namur,  anxious  to  save  the  hour  of  closing  the 
gates,  which,  in  that  period  of  insecurity,  was 
strictly  adhered  to. 

It  was  late  evening,  and  the  sky,  blacker  than 
usual,  threatened  a  coming  storm,  which  began  to 
pour  down  long  before  the  solemn  curfew  from  the 
town  had  swung  sullenly  along  the  shore  of  the 
Maese.  The  travellers  were  completely  wet  through, 
by  the  time  the  bell  was  heard,  denoting  to  their 
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mortified  ears  the  impossibility  of  their  being  housed 
for  the  night,  where  they  had  hoped  to  repose, 
after  a  fatiguing  day's  journey. 

Mr.  Rate] iff,  in  this  emergency,  reined  up  his 
horse,  and,  as  usual  when  any  difficulty  occurred, 
called  honest  Robin  Lowe,  his  groom,  to  his  aid. 

''  Thank  God,"  said  Robin  (who  was  as  much 
a  cavalier  as  his  master),  "  we  are  not  now  in  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  the  parliament  men,  M'ho  might 
show  us  worse  luck  than  even  to  ride  about  all 
night  in  the  rain.*" 

The  luck,  however,  grew  worse  than  Robin 
expected  ;  for  it  blew  a  strong  equinoctial,  so  as 
almost  to  blister  their  faces  with  the  rain,  as  if  with 
the  force  of  small  shot ;  and  their  situation  was 
rendered  more  mortifying  by  the  contrast  between 
their  want  of  protection,  and  the  shelter  of  the 
town,  plainly  exhibited  by  numerous  lights,  now 
not  far  distant. 

In  this  dilemma  they  almost  wished  to  be  made 
prisoners  by  a  horse  patrol,  which,  spite  of  the 
storm,  had  sallied  from  the  gates  to  go  their  usual 
rounds,  and  stopt  them  with  the  Qui  vive? 

The  sergeant  who  commanded  said  it  was  totally 
impossible  to  com^ply  with  Mr.  RatclifF's  request, 
even  to  be  conducted  to  the  guard-house;  but  invited 
him  to  accompany  him  about  half  a  mile  on  the 
road,  when  they  would  arrive  at  the  convent  of  St. 
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Sauveur,  which  never  refused  shelter  to  any  in 
want  of  it. 

"  More  than  a  ^'inegar  Roundhead  would  do," 
said  Robin  Lowe  ;  "  and  yet  these  be  the  Catholics, 
that  we  are  always  for  hanging  in  England." 

Mr.  RatclifF  repressed  the  zeal  of  his  servant, 
and  gladly  accompanied  the  patrol  to  the  gate  of 
the  convent,  whose  great  bell  was  tolling  for  the 
night  service  when  they  arrived.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  a  lay  brother  from  inviting  them  to 
enter,  and  dry  and  refresh  themselves,  till  the 
chapel  should  be  over,  when  the  superior  would 
talk  to  them  farther. 

All  this  produced  still  greater  eulogy  on  the  part 
of  Robin,  whose  zeal  against  the  Catholics,  never 
very  great,  and  always  softened  by  his  antipathy 
to  the  Roundheads,  now  sunk  to  nothing  under  the 
prospect  of  a  warm  supper  and  lodging,  instead  of 
the  dreary  inundation  which  seemed  to  threaten 
them. 

The  service  being  over,  the  superior  nowappeared, 
and  did  the  honours  of  his  house  with  politeness 
and  hospitality. 

He  seemed  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
had  the  air  of  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  good  com- 
pany ;  and  so  tempered  with  benevolence  and  con- 
tent, that  you  were  won  to  him  at  first  sight.  Not 
the  least  part  of  his  recommendation  in  Robin's 
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opinion  was,  that  he  understood   and  spoke  Eng- 
lish. 

He  had  to  dismiss  the  monks  for  the  evening,  but 
first  took  care  to  show  Mr.  RatclifF  into  a  parlour, 
where  a  warm  supper  and  fire,  he  thought,  would 
not  displease  him,  after  the  drenching  storm  he  had 
undergone.  "  Nor  will  I  allow  myself,""  said  he, 
"  to  detain  you  from  your  bed, — which,  as  a  bit  of  a 
physician  as  well  as  a  priest,  will,  I  know,  do  more 
to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  wet  and  fatigue,  than 
all  that  wine  or  conversation  can  do."*' 

He,  however,  remained  long  enough  with  Ratcliff 
to  see  him  properly  served,  and  learning  who  he 
was,  politely  observed  that,  from  experience,  he  was 
particularly  glad  to  be  visited  by  English  gentle- 
men. 

This  led  to  other  conversation.  Mr.  RatclifF  and 
the  superior  were  mutually  pleased  to  find  that  they 
agreed  most  exactly  in  their  political  creeds,  parti- 
cularly in  their  detestation  of  the  late  usurper, 
and  the  sanguine  hopes  conceived  from  the  late 
restoration. 

"  More  of  this  to-morrow,""*  added  the  superior ; 
"  we  are  both  of  us  noble,  and  as  such,  must 
rejoice  in  the  downfall  of  those  who  have  so  long, 
under  false  pretences,  trampled  upon  nobility.'' 

So  saying,  he  showed  his  guest  to  a  comfortable 
chamber  of  the  convent,  retiring  himself  to  a  cell 
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not  larger  nor  better  established  than  that  of  the 
meanest  of  his  brethren. 

After  a  refreshing  nighf  s  rest,  which  Robin  and 
his  cavalry  had  also  participated,  Mr.  Ratcliff  was 
conducted  to  the  same  parlour  wiiere  he  had  supped, 
and  found  a  breakfast  of  excellent  chocolate,  pre- 
pared for  him  by  the  lay  brother  who  had  first 
met  him  the  evening  before,  and  who  delivered  a 
compliment  to  liim  from  the  superior,  asking  leave 
to  wait  upon  him  after  matins  should  be  over.  The 
politeness  of  this  again  engaged  the  observation  of 
Robin,  in  contrast  to  what  he  called  the  verjuicy 
manners  of  the  Presbyterian  parsons,  "  who  would 
have  treated  us,"  he  said,  *'  like  a  dog,  when  a 
stranger  came  near  his  kennel .""  The  approach  of  the 
superior,  however,  put  an  end  to  farther  remarks. 

After  breakfast,  the  superior  begged  to  show 
Mr.  Rat  cliff  the  interior  of  his  convent,  particularly 
a  school  for  children,  "  where,"  said  he,  "  we  had 
a  number  of  young  English,  who  during  those 
lamentable  troubles  were  confided  to  our  care, 
though  they  are  now  fast  diminishing  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  parents.  Some  of  them,  who 
are  Catholics,"  he  added,  "  still  remain.  Indeed, 
we  have  but  one  Protestant  left,  who  is  young 
enough  to  be  converted  to  the  true  faith  ;  but  I  felt 
bound,  by  the  honour  of  a  promise,  not  to  make 
the  attempt ;  and  as  he  is  an  orphan,  and  I  indeed 
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know  not  his  friends,  I  feel  more  scrupulous  on 
that  account  to  repress  the  wish  of  some  of  my 
more  zealous  brethren,  that  such  an  opportunity  to 
recover  a  lost  soul  should  not  be  neglected.  I  trust," 
added  the  superior,  bowing  his  head  and  crossing 
himself,  '•'  though  I  perhaps  ought  not  to  have 
made  the  promise,  my  adherence  to  it,  especially  as 
the  child  is  so  unprotected,  will  be  forgiven."" 

Mr.  Ratcliff  only  felt  his  esteem  for  the  good 
priest  increase  at  this  evidence  of  honour  at  the 
expense  of  prejudice,  and  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  of  it,  adding  that  his 
account  of  the  child  had  greatly  excited  both  his 
interest  and  curiosity.  Robin,  too,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  linger  in  the  parlour,  busy  with  his 
master's  portmanteau,  arranging  the  buckling  of  a 
strap,  exclaimed,  "  God  bless  you  for  it.  Doctor  ; 
you  are  an  honest  man,  for  all  your  hood ;  there's 
ne'er  a  saint  in  England  would  have  been  so 
hearty  !" 

The  superior  smiled,  yet  appeared  not  displeased ; 
and  Mr.  Ratcliff  apologizing  for  the  liberty,  and 
desiring  Robin  to  leave  the  room,  the  superior  ob- 
served that  he  was  too  fond  of  a  display  of  real  good- 
nature ever  to  think  it  impertinent,  and  begged  he 
might  be  allowed  to  remain.  Then  ringing  a  bell  for 
the  lay  brother,  who  waited  without,  he  said  to  Mr. 
Ratcliff  that  he  should,  if  he  pleased,  see  his  young 
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countryman.  "  Indeed,"  observed  he,  "  I  should 
like  to  have  some  communication  with  you  about 
him  ;  as  one  who  could  give  good  advice  as  to  our 
conduct  in  a  matter  which,  exclusive  of  the  ques- 
tion of  religion,  seems  mysterious/"* 

Mr.  RatclifF  bowed  assent ;  and  Robin  having 
finished  packing,  but  on  tip-toe  with  expectation, 
asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  a  sight  of  the 
young  gentleman. 

The  lay-brother  soon  appeared,  introducing 
a  lively,  handsome  boy,  of  about  seven  or  eight 
years,  with  an  erect  carriage,  and  great  activity  of 
look  and  limb,  added  to  a  head  and  physiognomy 
of  countenance  so  marked  and  striking,  that  both 
master  and  man  felt  their  observation  instantly- 
arrested. 

A  profusion  of  raven  curls  overshadowed  an 
extremely  high  forehead ;  the  most  jet-black  eyes  and 
brows  seemed  to  dart  fire,  only  just  then  clouded  by 
being  exposed  to  strangers.  There  was  also  a  mole 
on  his  right  cheek,  which,  though  not  disfiguring, 
was  any  thing  but  common. 

Both  ^Ir.  Ratcliff  and  his  servant  were  so  struck 
with  the  whole  appearance,  that  at  first  they  could 
not  speak,  but  exchanged  looks  of  meaning,  which 
excited  all  the  curiosity  of  the  superior,  and  the 
wonder,  if  not  the  fears,  of  the  child. 

Mr.  Ratcliff  at  length  broke  silence  :  "  My  little 
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fellow,'"  said  he,  "  I  find  you  are  my  countryman ; 
may  I  ask  you  your  name  ?'' 

The  superior  shook  his  head:  and  the  child, 
looking  rather  alarmed,  drawled  out,  as  if  unwil- 
lingly, in  French,  (for  he  had  lately  spoken  that 
language  chiefly)  "  Je  nCappelle  VAnglois.''^ 

"  That  is  not  an  English  name,"  said  IVIr.  Rat- 
cliff;  "  though  it  tells  you  are  an  English  boy. 
Have  you  any  other  ?" 

"  Guillaume  — William,''  answered  the  child  ;' 
and  his  alarm  rather  increased. 

"  My  good  boy,"  said  Mr.  RatclifF;  "  why  are 
you  afraid  to  tell  all  your  name.'^  You  see  I  am 
your  countryman,  and  I  love  you." 

"  The  English  don't  love  me,"  replied  the  boy  ; 
"  and  they  would  kill  me  as  they  did  their  king, 
and—" 

"  And  what,  my  dear.'^"  asked  Mr.  RatclifF; 
rather  eagerly. 

"  They  killed  papa,"  answered  TAnglois,  with 
hesitation,  "  and  I  won't  go  to  them ;"  upon  which 
he  laid  hold  of  the  superior's  gown,  as  if  for  pro- 
tection. 

"  But  there  are  good  English  as  well  as  bad," 
said  the  superior ;  ''  and  this  gentleman  is  one  of 
them,  and  may  do  you  good,  if  you  will  only  tell 
wlio  you  are." 

"  Don't  know,"  said  the  boy. 
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"  How  do  you  know  then,"  asked  Mr.  Ratcliff, 
"  that  they  killed  papa  ?  Do  you  remember 
papa  ?" 

"Yes  !— No!"  faltered  the  child.  — "They 
killed  uncle  too ;  and  I  won't  go  to  you." 

Mr.  RatclifF  was  greatly  moved  at  this,  and 
plied  him  with  many  more  questions  in  the  kindest 
manner ;  but  the  boy,  though  he  gradually  seemed 
to  take  courage,  and  gave  his  hand  to  Mr.  Ratcliff, 
who  held  out  his  to  him,  could  not,  whether  from 
real  ignorance,  or  in  obedience  to  instruction,  be 
brought  to  give  any  other  names  than  l*Anglois 
and  Guillaume. 

"  It  has  always  been  thus,"  interposed  the  supe* 
rior ;  "  the  poor  fellow  has  been  so  impressed,  even 
when  much  younger,  that  some  great  evil  would 
befal  him  if  he  told  his  name,  or  any  thing  he 
knew  about  his  home,  that,  added  to  the  horror  of 
his  father's  murder,  of  which  I  fear  there  is  no 
doubt,  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  at  any  thing 
from  him,  farther  than  what  you  have  now  heard." 

"  O  ! — eh  !  his  father  murdered  !"  exclaimed 
Robin ;  "  and  by  them  villains  !"  then  lookinir 
with  meaning  at  his  master,  in  a  lower  tone  he 
added,  "  sure  enough  he  is  his  son — I  thought  so, 
the  moment  I  set  eyes  upon  him,  and  your  honour 
will  no  doubt " 

"  lie  quiet,"  cried  Mr;  Ratcliff,  observing  the 
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superior  moved  with  this ;  "  if  father  Ambrose  will 
permit,  I  think  you  had  better  go  into  the  garden 
with  him,  if  he  will  go  along  with  you,  and  leave 
his  reverence  and  me  together,''^ 

The  superior  assented,  and  encouraging  Uttle 
T'Anglois, — who  had  began  to  think,  from  Robin''s 
open  countenance,  and  the  zeal  he  seemed  to  show 
against  his  father's  enemies,  that  he  was  a  friend, — 
the  boy  consented  ;  though  Robin  would  have 
given  his  ears  to  have  heard  what  he  supposed 
might  pass  between  the  superior  and  his  master. 

Nor  was  it  unimportant,  for  Mr.  RatclifF  began 
by  saying,  he  had  very  particular  reasons,  since  he 
had  seen  him,  and  heard  his  story,  for  requesting 
the  most  minute  information  concerning  the  child  ; 
"  for,**'  added  he,  "it  appears  to  me  that  the  hand 
of  Providence  itself  has  conducted  me,  through  the 
agency  of  the  storm  last  night,  to  profit  by  your 
goodness  and  hospitality,  in  order  to  show  some- 
thing more  wonderful,  should  my  conjecture  be 
right,  though  I  can  hardly  hope  it." 

He  then  informed  father  Ambrose,  that  the  preg- 
nant likeness  of  the  boy  to  his  best  and  nearest  friend, 
and  the  intimation  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  and 
his  uncle,  all  corresponding  with  the  facts  of  a  his- 
tory deeply  interesting  to  him,  made  him  prone  to 
])elieve  that  he  knew  more  about  him  than  the  supe- 
rior himself;  "  unless,*"  said  he,  with  great  serious- 
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ness  of  tone  and  scrutiny  of  look,  "  you  have,  from 
perhaps  a  praiseworthy  caution,  been  loth  to  trust 
a  stranger  with  the  real  truth,  and  have  concealed 
your  knowledge  of  him  from  a  fear  of  evil  conse- 
quences." 

The  good  priest,  a  little  hurt  at  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  kept  anything  back,  assured  Mr.  Rat- 
cliff  that  he  had  no  reserves,  but  had  told  him  all, 
or  nearly  all,  that  he  knew  himself;  for  that  interest 
about  the  boy  had  made  him  most  anxious  to  dis- 
cover  his  real  parentage ;  that  with  that  view,  he 
had  shown  him  always  to  whatever  English  had 
visited  the  convent,  of  whom,  he  said,  there  had 
been  many,  but  always  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
child,  who  seemed  to  have  thoroughly  imbibed  the 
lesson  which  had  been  so  early  given  him,  that 
all  the  English  were  wicked,  and  would  murder 
him  if  he  ever  told  his  name,  as  they  had  done  his 
father,  and  their  own  king. 

"  That  he  is  of  noble  descent,  and  originally  of 
notable  degree  and  fortune,"'  added  the  superior, 
"  I  cannot  doubt,  if  only  from  his  mien,  features, 
and  manners,  which  are  lofty  among  the  boys  of 
his  own  age,  and  repulsive  to  those  of  his  own 
country,  whom  he  calls  des  mechants, 

*'  But,  exclusive  of  this,  his  equipment,  when  he 
was  first  placed  here,  was  so  elegant,  and  his  pension 
has  ever  since  been  so  punctually  paid,  that  he  cannot 
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but  have  belonged  to  people  of  consequence,  and  af 
their  ease.  More  than  once  has  your  Marquess  of 
Ormond,  in  his  various  journies,  called  at  the  con- 
vent to  inquire  after  him,  and  he  assured  us  that 
his  family  were  of  consideration,  though  great  suf- 
ferers in  the  general  wreck. 

Mr.  RatclifF,  though  he  heartily  thanked  father 
Ambrose  for  this  communication,  was  made  more 
thoughtful  by  it,  and  after  ruminating  some  time, 
he  said,  as  if  planning  what  he  should  do,  "  Or- 
mond ! — I  could  easily  get  at  him ;  but  may  I  not 
ask,  who  those  were  who  first  placed  your  protege 
with  you  V 

"  The  circumstances  are  remarkable,""*  replied  the 
superior. 

"  The  Marquess  of  Leganez,  governor  of  Na- 
mur,  sometimes  did  me  the  honour  to  visit  me ; 
and  one  day,  walking  in  this  garden,  talking  much 
of  the  affairs  of  England,  and  the  wonderful  for- 
tune of  Cromwell,  who  had  j  ust  then  quelled  ano- 
ther royalist  insurrection,  which  had  conducted  se- 
veral gallant  men  to  the  scaffold,  he  observed  upon 
the  number  of  English  who  were  flocking  within 
his  government,  among  them  many  men  of  qua- 
lity. He  particularly  mentioned  Lord  Ormond, 
who,  having  undertaken  a  commission  from  the 
young  King  of  England  to  Spain,  had  been  very 
strongly  recommended  to  his  civilities.     A  sort  of 
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intimacy  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord 
Ormond  asked  him,  as  a  great  favour,  to  point  out 
a  safe  asylum  for  an  unfortunate  orphan,  whose 
father  had  been  murdered,  and  another  relation 
of  whom  had  perished  under  the  axe  of  Cromwell, 
at  a  place  called  Exeter. 

"  Exeter?'"  exclaimed  Mr.  RatclifF,  starting. 
"  This  is  most  strange  !  But  let  me  not  interrupt 
you — pray  go  on.'' 

The  superior  noticed  his  surprise,  but  proceeded. 

"  The  Marquess  of  Leganez,  who,  like  most  of 
the  Spanish  chivalry,  had  the  truest  sympathy  for 
the  loyal  gentry  of  England  under  their  misfor- 
tunes, promised  all  assistance,  and  asked  where 
the  child  was. 

"  '  He  is  in  your  city,"*  said  Lord  Ormond, 
*  having  almost  miraculously  escaped  a  search 
that  was  made  for  him,  as  well  as  myself;  and  he 
was  saved  by  a  noble  friend  of  mine,  the  Lord 
Rochester,*  who  is  also  among  the  proscribed.' 

"  The  Marquess  immediately  consented  to  do 
what  he  could,  and  the  next  day  the  Lord 
Ormond,  as  desired,  brought  the  boy  to  the 
government  palace,  together  with  a  mail  trunk, 
containing  clothes  and  a  beautiful  watch,  orna- 
mented with  diamonds :  but  the  trunk  contained 

•  Wilmot,  first  Earl  of  Rochester  of  the  name,  died  at 
Dunkirk,  1659. 
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no  documents.  The  Marquess,  though  puzzled 
how  to  perform  his  promise  of  providing  for  the 
security  of  the  child,  did  not  repent ;  and,  in  fact, 
craved  assistance  from  our  convent,  knowing  that 
we  had  many  children  en  pension.  This  was 
cheerfully  granted,  and  a  stipend,  for  which  the 
governor  made  himself  answerable,  has  ever  since 
been  regularly  paid.  You  can,  therefore,  if  you 
know  Lord  Ormond,  or  Lord  Rochester,  easily 
ascertain,  through  them,  the  name  and  condition 
of  the  boy." 

"  Lord  Rochester  is  unfortunately  dead,""*  ob- 
served Mr.  Ratcliff ;   "  he  died  last  year."" 

He  then  fell  into  a  long  fit  of  musing,  the  result 
of  which  the  superior  patiently  awaited,  expecting 
that  good  might  come  of  it ;  but  after  some 
minutes'  reflection,  Mr.  Ratcliff  only  said,  "  you 
say  you  have  sometimes  seen  Lord  Ormond. 
Could  you  not  have  ascertained  from  him  who 
the  child  was  ?'''' 

"  I  essayed,"  returned  the  superior ;  "  but  he 
always  excused  himself,  observing,  that  the  Crom- 
wellians  had  then  all  power,  and  that  the  very 
name  might  prove  fatal ;  but  that  if  things 
changed,  the  child  would  be  claimed,  and  every 
gratitude  shown  for  the  protection. 

"  But  from  what  you  already  know  of  the  story," 
continued  the  superior,  '^  you  surely  yourself  can 
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unravel  this  mystery  ;  and  if  you  have  any  clue  to 
discover  the  friends  of  the  poor  boy,  I  think  I 
may  complain  of  a  little  mistrust,  that  you  should 
not  open  it  to  me.  You  surely  cannot  suppose — '' 

"  O !  no,  my  dear  father,''  interrupted  Mr. 
RatcliiF,  rousing  from  his  reverie ;  "  I  have  many 
pardons  to  beg  for  my  abstraction  ;  it  is  nothing 
else.  Your  conduct  towards  this  unfortunate — " 

"  You  at  least  then  do  know  him  ?''  said  the 
superior  ! 

"  Not  exactly  yet,"  replied  Mr.  Ratcliff ;  "  but 
from  the  first  moment  I  saw  him,  his  likeness  to  a 
dear  lost  friend — lost,  by  what  you  intimated  as 
the  fate  of  his  father,  by  murder,  and  his  uncle 
by  the  axe  of  a  foul,  but  successful  villain — kindled 
my  interest  to  know  more  :  for  my  friend  left  a 
son,  who  would  nov/  be  about  this  little  fellow"'s 
age,  and  I  know  he  was  eagerly  sought  for  by 
"some  of  the  miscreants  who  had  obtained  his 
father's  estates,  under  the  pretence  of  securing  the 
children  of  malignants,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  with 
a  fouler  purpose ;  for  he  was  the  only  child,  and 
to  get  rid  of  him  was  of  consequence.  In  short, 
in  the  language  of  our  greatest  poet, 

<  They  had  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it.' 

"  Hence  there  was  a  strict  search  made  for  him 
every  where ;  his  relatives,  myself  among  them, 
were  all  severely  treated,  and   some  of  us  impri- 
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soned,  and  afterwards,  what  is  called,  decimated — 
that  is,  a  tenth  of  our  estates  forfeited  ;  but  the 
whole  fortune  of  his  father  was  shared  among  the 
rebels. 

"  Still,  however,  the  child  could  not  be  found  ; 
and  we  concluded  that  he  too,  though  so  innocent, 
had  been  made  away  with,  to  get  rid  of  all  future 
claim,  should  fortune  change.  Hence  my  anxiety 
to  know  the  real  name  of  the  boy;  and  could  I 
but  clearly  ascertain  it — '''' 

Here  the  superior,  who  had  heard  with  excite- 
ment this  relation,  started  up,  as  if  on  sudden 
recollection,  and  said  hastily,  "  it  escaped  me  to  tell 
you,  that  we  have  possession  of  the  rich  watch  I 
mentioned,  as  having  been  deposited  among  the 
clothes  which  were  delivered  with  the  child  to  the 
governor  ;  and  I  recollect  there  is  a  cypher  on  the 
back  of  it,  which  perhaps  may  lead  to  discovery."'' 

He  then  opened  an  antique  cabinet  which  stood 
in  a  recess  of  the  parlour,  and  taking  from  it  a 
watch,  with  a  massive  gold  chain,  and  cypher  on 
it  of  C.R.  in  diamonds,  placed  it  in  Mr.  Ratclifl''s 
hands,  who  could  not  contain  his  emotion  on  seeing 
it,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  this  watch  was  my  sister's, 
the  mother  of  the  child — whose  name  is  ■ " 

"  Penruddock !"  vociferated  Robin,  bursting  in 
with  the  boy  in  his  arms.     "  I  knew  it.     He  has 
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confessed  it,  and  his  mother  was  Lady  Charlotte, 
just  as  I  thought ;  and  he  is  your  own  nephew, 
your  honour,  and  God's  blessing  be  upon  him, 
and  all  of  us,  and  the  good  father,  for  taking  such 
care  of  him,  when  they  would  have  hunted  him 
down,  like  a  wild  beast — them  blood-hounds ! 
But  now  he  is  safe,  and  sure  will  have  the  hall 
again,  and  the  vagabonds  turned  out ;  and  your 
honour  and  the  father  will  come  over  with  us  to 
give  evidence,  and — and — *" 

"  Enough,  enough,  good  Robin,'"  said  Mr.  Rat- 
clifF,  astonished ;  "  this  is  surely  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  Providence.  But  you  have  not  given  me 
time  to  convince  myself,  much  less  to  inform  his 
reverence,  of  what  I  think  about  it." 

"  Lord  !  your  honour  !  "  interrupted  Robin, 
**  what  doubt  can  there  be  ?  only  look  at  his  pre- 
cious face,  and  only  hear  what  he  says." 

"  You  will  never  let  me  hear  any  thing,"  cried 
Mr.  RatclifF,  "  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate ;"  and  the 
superior,  though  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
excitement  of  the  man,  appeared  much  moved  at 
the  turn  the  affair  had  taken.  He  crossed  himself, 
and  said,  "  This  is  surely  God's  doing ;  but  allow 
me  to  understand  it  better,  by  hearing  the  facts." 

Mr.  Ratcliff,  who  had  been  fondhng  the  boy, 
now  looked  up,  and  replied — 
g3 
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"  I  have  heard  of  such  things,  and  have  sometimes 
read  of  amazing  discoveries  in  family  histories ;  but 
never  expected  one  like  this  to  be  brought  so  home 
to  me.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  child 
is  my  nephew,  the  son  of  my  murdered  friend  and 
brother-in-law;  but  how  he  came  into  Lord  Roches- 
ter's hands,  or  how  Lord  Rochester  himself  escaped 
the  proscription  under  which  he  lay,  is  yet  a  mys- 
tery. This  watch,  which  you  say  was  delivered 
with  the  clothes,  I  perfectly  recognize  as  having 
belonged  to  my  sister — being  a  wedding  present 
from  her  husband,  the  high-minded  brother  of  the 
unfortunate  Penruddock,  who,  as  you  have  been 
truly  told,  perished  on  the  scaffold  at  Exeter,  after 
a  bold  and  successful  attempt  upon  the  government 
of  Cromwell  at  Salisbury.  Though  the  assizes 
were  then  being  held,  he  mastered  the  place,  toge- 
ther with  the  persons  of  the  sheriff  and  judges, 
whom,  by  his  humanity,  he  saved  from  military 
execution,  and  was  repaid  for  it  with  his  own 
death :  for,  not  being  able  to  pursue  his  advantage, 
from  the  failure  of  his  hopes  of  being  reinforced, 
he  was  taken  and  executed  without  mercy.  His 
brother,  my  brother-in-law,  the  Penruddock  of  the 
North,  had  planned  a  simultaneous  rising  in  York- 
shire. But  though  the  design  was  abandoned,  and 
not  even  known,  my  brother  was  murdered  in  cold 
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blood,  to  get  his  estate,  and  Lord  Rochester's  es- 
cape with  the  cliild  is  among  the  miracles  I  have 
still  to  examine.'' 

The  superior  again  crossed  himself,  and  said 
the  story  was  among  the  mysteries  of  Providence ; 
but  begged  to  know  more  particulars  of  the  mur- 
der, especially,  if  Mr.  RatcliiF  himself  knew  them. 

"  I  know  them  too  well,"  replied  Mr.  Ratcliff. 
"  The  times  were  full  of  suspicion ;  for  robbers, 
especially  if  they  are  also  hypocrites,  are  deadly 
suspicious  ;  Cromwell,  therefore,  had  stationed  his 
creatures  wherever  there  was  loyalty,  and  always 
in  proportion  to  his  fears.  Of  loyalty  the  Penrud- 
dock  district  was  full,  and  its  chief  beloved  and  re- 
vered by  all  its  inhabitants.  It  was  more  necessary, 
therefore,  to  control  them  by  force;  and  a  miscreant 
of  the  name  of  Salkeld,  whose  hands  were  already 
red  with  royalist  blood,  was  stationed  there  with  a 
troop  of  horse.  Part  of  Salkeld*s  commission  (per- 
haps the  chief  part)  was  to  watch  Penruddock, 
who  had  been  gallantly  distinguished  as  a  soldier 
in  the  royal  cause,  in  most  of  the  battles,  and  had 
in  some  of  them  willingly  shed  his  blood.  For 
though,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  preceeding  reign, 
both  he  and  his  father  had  opposed  the  court,  he 
never  could  disguise  his  opinion  of  the  infamous 
pretexts  that  were  set  up,  after  all  grievances  were 
redressed,  to  pull  down  the  crown,  destroy  the  no- 
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bility,  and  place  the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  hands  of  upstarts.  These  his  high  spirit 
disdained  to  coalesce  with,  and  in  this  he  was  well 
seconded  by  my  noble  sister,  who,  with  all  her 
family,  proudly  shared  his  principles.  Not  the 
least  part,  therefore,  of  Salkeld's  duty  was  to  curb 
this  spirit;  which  he  endeavoured,  though  in  vain, 
to  do,  by  every  sort  of  affront  and  oppression,  both 
to  Penruddock  and  his  partner.  In  this  too  he  was 
greatly  encouraged  by  a  profligate  puritan  preacher 
named  Bearblock,  who  had  been  a  bloody  soldier 
of  Cromwell,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  living  of 
Penruddock,  from  which  the  loyal  incumbent  had 
been  expelled. 

"  The  duty  was  so  well  performed  by  both,  that 
both  expected  still  higher  rewards;  and  as  Salkeld 
was  related  to  my  Lord  Protector,  he  looked  at  no- 
thing less  than  the  Penruddock  estate,  could  the 
owner  of  it  be  put  out  of  the  way,  either  by  suc- 
cessful rebellion  or  otherwise. 

"  The  opportunity  offered  upon  the  insurrection 
in  the  west,  headed  by  Penruddock's  kinsman,  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  which  you  are  acquainted  with, 
and  which  drew  from  Salkeld  such  a  torrent  of  in- 
sult, reproach,  and  abuse,  that,  added  to  former 
wrongs,  and  present  bitterness,  my  gallant  brother 
could  not  stand  it,  and  dared  him  to  the  field;  de- 
siring only  time,  as  he  was  unarmed,  to  send  Robin 
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Low,  my  faithful  domestic,  then  his,  for  his  sword. 
Salkeld,  perceiving  him  unarmed,  immediately  drew 
his  own  sword,  and  shouting  out '  a  mutiny,'  plunged 
it  twice  in  his  body.  He  instantly  fell ;  and  as 
Robin,  equally  defenceless,  advanced  to  his  assist- 
ance, he  threatened  him  with  the  same  fate. 

"  His  object  was  to  let  him  bleed  to  death,  for  he 
would  allow  no  one  to  come  near;  and  the  savage 
hypocrite  Bearblock,  coming  up,  exclaimed,  '  Thou 
hast  done  well ;  the  Lord  has  delivered  him  unto 
our  hands,' 

"  His  own  men, however, had  more  humanity  than 
their  commander ;  for  coming  up  on  hearing  the 
fray,  they  bore  him  to  the  hall,  to  his  own  chamber, 
and  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  domestics;  which, 
however,  was  unavailing,  for  he  died  that  night. 

"  I  grieve  to  add  that  the  assassin's  views  were 
successful ;  for  the  insurrection  in  the  west  having 
kindled  Cromwell's  rage  against  the  whole  house  of 
Penruddock,  and  the  murder  of  my  brother  having 
been  represented  as  the  consequence  of  mutiny, 
Salkeld  obtained  a  grant  of  the  estate,  and  the 
more  easily,  from  the  disappearance  of  the  child  at 
the  same  moment. 

"  This  is  a  sad  recital,"  said  the  superior,  when 
Mr.  RatcHfF  had  finished,  "  and  it  generates  much 
meditation  on  the  awful  ways  of  that  Being,  who 
permits  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it.     But  in  or- 
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der  that  good  may  come,  what  is  your  pleasure  in 
regard  to  the  boy?  for  that  he  is  your  sister's  child 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  I  heard  when  he  came 
that  he  had  lost  his  mother." 

"  My  sister  died  in  giving  him  birth,"  said  Mr. 
Ratcliff;  "a  birth  hastened  by  the  brutalities  of 
Salkeld's  dragoons,  who  quartered  themselves  and 
rioted  in  Penruddock  Hall,  where  they  violated  the 
sanctity  of  her  chamber  almost  in  the  moment  of  her 
labour."' 

"  1  was  a  witness  to  it,  your  reverence,''  said 
Robin,  *'  and  by  the  same  token  was  clapt  up  in 
gaol  by  one  of  them  rascally  justices,  who  had  been 
a  rat-catcher,  because  I  stood  at  the  door,  and 
swore  he  should  not  come  in." 

"  You  were  servant,  then,  to  the  lady  .?"  ob- 
served the  superior. 

"  I  was  her  body-footman,*"  replied  Robin ; 
"  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  the  rat-catch- 
ing justice  a  douce  in  the  face,  for  which  I  was 
knocked  down  by  his  constables,  the  cowards!  who 
were  a-matter  of  four  to  one." 

"  Truce,  Robin,"  said  his  mastery  "  no  one 
doubts  your  bravery,  any  more  than  your  fidelity 
or  sufferings." 

"  Ah  !  well  may  your  honour  talk  of  sufferings. 
I  lay  in  gaol,  your  reverence,  three  whole  years, 
and  nothing  but  bread  and  water  ;  and  they  talked 
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of  selling  me  as  a  slave  to  Barbadoes  ;  and  when  I 
got  out,  it  was  only  to  see  my  old  master  mur- 
dered ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  honour,  here, 
I  should  have  had  no  master  at  all,  but  the  slave- 
drivers  in  the  West-Indies,  who,  they  say,  are 
blacks."* 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Ratcliffs  evident  annoy- 
ance at  this  continual  ebullition  of  his  groom,  he 
could  not  prevent  it,  and  indeed  the  superior  him- 
self seemed  to  encourage  it  by  the  attention  he 
gave  him  ;  nor  did  he  dissent  from  the  prompt  ad- 
vice with  which  Robin  abruptly  broke  in  upon  his 
master's  deliberation,  instantly  to  take  the  young 
Penruddock  to  England,  together  with  the  supe- 
rior, and  the  governor  of  Namur,  who  would  all 
give  evidence,  he  said,  before  the  king,  and  see  him 
righted. 

"  With  the  exception  of  So7i  Ecccelleyice  and 
myself,"  said  the  superior,  "  I  think  the  advice 
not  bad  ;  and,  as  to  us,  we  will  be  ready  to  sign 
the  truth  of  every  article  of  the  account  I  have 
given  you,  of  the  introduction  of  the  child  to  our 
convent." 

Mr.  Ratcliff  made  his  acknowledgments,  and 
said,  with  the  superior's  permission,  he  would  cer- 
tainly take  the  boy  to  England,  and  lay  his  case 
before  the  government ;  but  his  i*estoration  to  the 
estates  might  be  very  doubtful,  as  it  would  depend 
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upon  a  process  at  law,  and  perhaps  not  a  little 
upon  the  proofs  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Penruddock, 
by  the  Cromwellian  possessor. 

'*  And  am  I  not  here  to  prove  it  ?  and  did  I  not 
see  it  with  my  own  eyes  ?"  said  Robin,  "  and  is 
not  my  oath  better  than  a  villain's  .^" 

"  The  difficulty,''  said  Mr.  RatclifF,  thought- 
fully, "  is  to  identify  the  child  before  he  reached 
Namur,  which  seems  precluded  by  Lord  Roches- 
ter's death." 

"  Has  young  Mr.  Penruddock  no  recollection  of 
the  place  of  his  birth  .^"  asked  the  superior. 

'•  Indeed,  but  he  has,"  cried  Robin,  interfering. 
"  O,  but  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  hear 
what  he  told  me,  in  the  garden,  about  the  ould  hall; 
the  gallery,  where  he  used  to  play  ;  the  bee-hive 
and  bees,  cut  every  where  in  stone,  and  painted  on 
all  the  cielings ;  and  even  the  china-closet,  with 
the  great  punch-bowl,  in  which  I  have  squeezed 
many  a  lemon,  and  on  which  (God  bless  the  little 
gentleman)  he  remembers  the  figure  of  the  large 
ould  red  cat,  which  he  was  fond  of  looking  at,  and 
pretended  to  play  with." 

"  Do  you  remember  all  these,  my  dear  ?"  said 
Mr.  RatclifF. 

'-  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  this  watch  .^"  asked 
the  superior,  showing  it  him. 

"  I  have  often  seen  it,"  replied  the  boy,  in  his 
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broken  English ;  "  papa  was  fond  of  looking  at  it, 
because  it  was  mamma's,  and  he  gave  it  her  ;  and 
there  is  a  spring  in  the  case  which  he  used  to 
touch,  and  it  showed  mamma's  picture."" 

"  Can  you  find  it  ?"  said  his  uncle,  eagerly. 

"  It  is  somewhere  at  the  back,'"  answered  young 
Penruddock. 

Mr.  Ratcliff  immediately  began  handling  the 
case,  and  at  last  it  flew  open,  and  disclosed  the  mi- 
niature of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman. 

"  My  own  poor  Charlotte !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rat- 
clifl*,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Nor  can  any  one  be  surprised,  who  had  ever 
known  her  or  her  husband,  at  the  deep  emotion 
of  this  their  near  relative.  For  Penruddock  was 
as  full  of  manly  grace,  as  of  all  loyal  qualities, 
and  the  most  fixed  principle;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  ready  to  lay  down  a  life  of  as  much  pro- 
mise of  happiness — particularly  in  his  marriage— 
as  ever  was  alloted  to  man.  It  indeed  might  be 
said  of  him,  as  of  Lord  Capel,  "  As  no  man  was 
more  happy  in  his  domestic  affairs  (and  he  was  so 
much  the  more  happy  in  that  he  thought  himself 
most  blessed  in  them),  yet  the  king's  honour  was 
no  sooner  in  peril,  and  his  just  power  invaded, 
than  he  threw  all  those  blessings  behind  him,  and 
engaged  his  person  and  fortune,  as  many  others 
did,  without  making  one  false  step." 
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Of  his  high-minded  lady  the  character  also  seems 
drawn  in  what  the  same  noble  historian  says  of 
another  illustrious  female,  the  wife  of  the  gallant 
Mordaunt:  "  She  was  a  young  and  beautiful  lady — 
of  a  very  loyal  spirit,  and  notable  vivacity  of  wit 
and  humour,  who  concurred  with  her  husband  in 
all  honourable  dedications  of  himself." 

But  return  we  to  the  parlour  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Sauyeur. 

"  That  is  mamma  !"  cried  the  boy. 

"Indeed,  and  so  it  is  !'' cried  Robin,  pressing 
to  be  allowed  to  look  at  it.  Sure  she  had  no  equal 
in  Yorkshire,  and  them  be  her  very  eyes,  and  would 
do  for  young  master,  they  be  so  like.*" 

The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  it  was  agreed 
that  Mr.  RatclifF,  with  his  nephew,  thus  wonder- 
fully discovered,  should  depart  for  England  the 
next  day,  with  the  view  of  instantly  prosecuting 
the  claims  of  the  boy  :  and  they  departed  accord- 
ingly. 

Meantime  the  benevolent  and  active  superior 
promised  to  ask  an  interview  with  the  Marquess 
of  Leganez  (who  was  still  governor  of  Namur), 
and  who  would  doubtless  join  him  in  drawing  up 
and  authenticating  the  case  of  the  orphan  Penrud- 
dock,  as  far  as  related  to  his  being  brought  to  the 
Convent  of  St.  Sauveur  ;  and  as  Lord  Ormond 
was  alive,  and  in  England,  Mr.  RatclifF,  conceived 
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hopes  that  he  should  establish  him  heir  to  his  name 
and  estates. 

Were  the  first  indeed  allowed,  it  was  not  difficult 
for  the  last  to  follow ;  for  the  murderer  Salkeld 
was  still  in  possession  of  Penruddock  Hall,  and 
such  was  the  reaction  of  the  times  in  favour  of 
royalists,  and  detestation  of  Roundheads,  that  even 
if  the  property  had  changed  hands  (provided  it 
had  not  been  for  the  enrichment  of  some  favourite 
at  court),  the  return  of  the  injured  heir  to  his 
own  would  have  been  easy  and  certain. 

But,  exclusive  of  this,  the  universal  respect  in 
which  the  whole  family  of  Penruddock  (particu- 
larly the  last  possessor)  had  been  held,  by  all  but 
the  rank  and  bloody  sectarians  ;  and  the  known 
circumstance  of  the  murder,  which  stuck  for  ever 
by  the  brutal  Salkeld;  facilitated,  by  conciliating 
every  body's  feelings  and  wishes  for  the  benevolent 
object  of  Mr.  RatcliiF. 

The  very  circumstances  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  child  had  been  found,  which  were  all  known 
and  spread  far  and  wide,  chiefly  through  the  indus- 
try of  Robin  ;  the  storm  which  made  the  uncle 
take  refuge  in  the  convent,  in  which  the  nephew 
seemed  expressly  waiting  to  be  discovered ;  all 
these  denoted  beyond  a  doubt  the  interfering  hand 
of  Providence.  The  pulpits  (then  a  regular  engine 
for  the  spreading  of  both  news  and  opinions),  rang 
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with  them ;  and  when  the  writ  of  inquiry,  which 
Mr.  RatclifF  easily  obtained,  was  sent  down  to  be 
executed,  the  universal  wish,  as  well  as  toast,  for 
many  miles  round,  was  "  Success  to  the  heir  of 
Penruddock/'' 

But  the  cause  was  still  more  powerfully  seconded. 
Though  the  prevalency  of  the  Roundhead  des- 
potism had  stifled  all  inquiry  into  the  death  of 
the  last  Penruddock  of  Penruddock,  and  the  over- 
throw of  his  kinsman  in  open  resistance  to  Crom- 
welFs  government  had  frightened  all  the  friends 
of  the  family  into  silence  and  submission,  Salkeld 
was  not  the  less  considered  as  stained  with  the  guilt 
of  murder  ;  and  though  full  five  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  been  left  in  peaceable  possession  of 
the  estates,  and  moreover,  much  of  the  evidence 
of  his  guilt  had  died  away,  he  was  still  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  for  his  crime,  now  that  there  was 
authority  as  well  as  willingness  to  do  it. 

This  Salkeld  knev/,  and  when  therefore  he  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ratcliff,  with  the  recovered 
heir,  and,  above  all,  accompanied  by  the  faithful 
Robin  Low,  the  near  and  unimpeachable  witness 
of  his  crime,  his  heart  misgave  him,  and  he  was 
filled  with  a  thousand  fears  for  his  safety,  though 
none  from  remorse.  His  fanatic  and  ghostly  com- 
forter, Bearblock — who  had  told  him  that  the 
mere  putting  away  a  malignant  was  no  crime,  or 
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at  worst  would  be  forgiven,  if  it  was  not  even  meri- 
torious— was  no  longer  near  him  ;  he  had  been 
put  out  of  the  living  of  Penruddock,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, who  was  most  inconveniently  orthodox,  gave 
him  no  hope  of  safety  either  here  or  hereafter.  The 
consequence  was,  a  daily  increase  of  perturbation  ; 
and  at  last)  when  he  heard  of  the  writ  of  inquiry 
to  be  executed  at  the  assizes,  he  fairly  renounced 
all  thoughts  of  defending  himself,  and  fled  the 
country,  leaving  the  hall,  and  all  its  rich  furniture 
and  appendages,  in  pretty  much  the  same  state  as 
when  he  so  nefariously  got  possession  of  them.  This, 
and  the  general  feeling  for  the  new-found  heir,  and 
the  prepossession  alluded  to,  that  he  was  favoured 
by  Providence  itself,  greatly  facilitated  the  enter- 
prize  of  his  uncle. 

The  relation  here  given  was  laid  before  the  jury  ^ 
the  account  and  certificates  of  the  governor  of 
Namur  and  the  superior  were  allowed  to  be  read  ; 
and  the  judge  even  permitted  (such  was  the  feeling 
of  the  time)  what  would  not  now  perhaps  be  allowed, 
that  the  little  Penruddock  should  be  produced  in 
court,  to  relate  his  knowledge  of  the  localities  of 
his  father'*s  hall,  and  even  his  recollections  of  the 
feline  effigy  on  the  great  family  punch-bowl.  Some 
of  the  jury,  also,  and  many  others  who  had  known 
the  last  Penruddock,  were  allowed  to  note,  as  col- 
lateral evidence,  the  extreme  likeness,  in  air,  com- 
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plexion,  and  feature,  which  the  child  bore  to  his 
asserted  father. 

This  was  supported  by  the  testimony  given  by 
Robin''s  wife,  who  had  been  his  nurse,  and  who 
swore  to  the  identity  of  the  mole,  which,  as  we 
have  noticed,  he  bore  upon  his  cheek. 

The  deciding  evidence,  however,  was  derived 
from  a  narrative,  drawn  up,  produced  in  court,  and 
sworn  to,  by  Lord  Ormond ;  and  although  much 
of  it  was  hearsay,  yet  from  the  spirit  of  the  time 
which  we  have  noticed,  and  the  circumstance  that 
those  were  dead  from  whom  it  was  derived,  added 
to  the  undoubted  honour  of  Lord  Ormond  (perhaps 
the  clearest  in  Europe),  it  was  allowed  to  be  read, 
at  the  request  of  the  jury  themselves.  The  substance 
of  it  is  given  as  follows  :  — 

Lord  Ormondes  Narrative. 

About  the  year  1657,  towards  the  end  of  it,  the 
hatred  against  Cromwell  having  grown  to  its  height, 
and  all  men,  even  many  in  his  own  army,  being 
anxious  for  a  change — at  his  o^vn  request,  as  well 
as  at  the  desire  of  the  king — the  Marquess  of  Or- 
mond was  sent  over  in  disguise  to  England,  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  state  of  parties,  and,  in  particular, 
the  means  and  situation  of  the  king's  friends. 

In  this  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  a  shrewd  and 
very  loyal  man,  Dr.  Quartermain,  who  had  been 
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physician  to  the  king,  and  then  lived  most  privately 
in  Sussex,  but  gave  Lord  Ormond  many  meetings 
in  London. 

The  fact,  however,  of  his  arrival  and  of  his 
purpose  was  soon  known  to  the  ever-penetrating 
Cromwell,  through  the  medium  of  the  traitor.  Sir 
Richard  Wilhs,  but  who  mixed  this  reserve  with 
his  treason,  that  he  stipulated  not  to  be  forced  to 
reveal  the  abode  of  those  he  denounced  ;  so  that, 
as  he  thought,  he  should  not  be  instrumental  in 
taking  their  lives. 

Lord  Ormond,  apprized  that  his  arrival  was 
discovered,  and  that  he  was  searched  for,  found  it 
necessary  to  return,  after  he  had  only  scantily 
attained  his  object ;  and  being  afraid  to  remain  in 
London,  took  refuge  in  his  friend  Dr.  Quarter- 
main's  house,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  waiting  for  a 
safe  conveyance  beyond  sea. 

And,  it  must  be  owned,  never  was  place  so  cal- 
culated for  its  purpose,  being  wild  and  romantic, 
far  from  any  haunt  of  men,  and  so  far  admirably 
designed  for  concealment.  It  was  surrounded  by 
rocks  of  most  grotesque  shapes,  from  which  the 
house  could  scarcely  be  distinguished.  A  few  dark 
pines  gave  something  like  shelter,  and  a  garden  of 
marine  plants,  under  the  cHfF,  was  the  amusement, 
and  apparently  the  chief  occupation,  of  Dr.  Quar- 
termain,  who  being  a  physician,  though  a  known 
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royalist,  it  formed  a  fair  skreen  against  suspicion, 
which  was  sufficiently  wakeful  in  that  suspicious 
time. 

Hence,  very  little  notice  was  taken  of  his  domes- 
tic concerns  ;  and  as  his  family  consisted  only  of  a 
gardener,  two  maid-servants,  and  the  child  of  one 
of  them,  who  was  left  the  most  of  the  day  to  amuse 
himself  in  the  garden,  or  in  picking  up  cuttle-fish 
thrown  on  the  sands  by  the  sea,  nothing  was  more 
unmolested,  as  well  as  secluded,  than  this  remote 
retreat. 

It  was  here  that  Lord  Ormond,  disguised  as  a 
gardener  to  his  friend  Quartermain,  and  actually 
labouring  in  the  garden  during  the  day,  found  a 
safe  refuge  while  waiting  for  a  smuggler's  lugger, 
which  had  been  hired  at  Dieppe,  to  bring  him  off. 
In  the  evenings,  however,  there  were  many  con- 
ferences between  the  doctor  and  his  illustrious 
guest. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  of  these,  the  good  Quarter- 
main,  after  sustaining  some  raillery  about  his  little 
boy,  as  the  marquess  called  him,  opened  himself 
without  reserve  about  the  child,  whose  fate,  he 
said,  perhaps  depended  upon  Lord  Ormond's  being 
able  to  save  him,  as  well  as  himself,  when  the 
expected  lugger  should  arrive. 

This  excited,  of  course,  both  the  curiosity  and 
the  interest  of  the  marquess  ;  and  these  were  not 
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diminished  when  he  learned  that  the  boy  was  the 
only  representative  left  of  the  loyal  house  of  Pen- 
ruddock,  one  scion  of  which  had  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  and  the  other  by  assassination,  for  their 
attachment  to  their  king. 

The  circumstances  were  these  : — 

When  the  last  Penruddock  of  Penruddock  re- 
ceived his  death  wound,  as  has  been  related,  among 
his  guests  at  the  hall  was  the  Lord  Rochester,  who 
had  for  many  days  been  in  communication  with  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  planning  a  rising  in  the  north, 
to  second  that  in  the  west,  under  the  other  Pen- 
ruddock, which  had  ended  so  fatally.  There  were 
also  a  Sir  Nicholas  Armorer,  and  a  youth  of  great 
hopes  and  high  birth,  Marmaduke  Darcy,  who 
were  all  astounded  by  this  murderous  blow  given 
to  their  designs  by  the  fatal  attack  upon  their  host. 
They  therefore  all  obeyed  his  summons  to  his  dying 
bed,  when  he  implored  of  them,  first,  not  to  aban- 
don the  cause  they  had  undertaken  ;  next,  to  pro- 
tect his  little  son,  the  only  stem  left  to  his  ancient 
stock  ;  to  guard  him  from  the  attempts  which  he 
foresaw  would  be  made  upon  his  hfe,  and  to  dedi- 
cate him,  if  possible,  to  the  service  of  the  king.  He 
then  gave  them  the  keys  of  his  strong  box,  in  which 
were  three  or  four    hundred   broad  pieces,*  and 

*  There  were  at  that  time  no  stocks  and  few  bankers, 
and  men  hoarded, 
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some  valuable  relics  of  affection  ;  among  them  the 
watch  he  had  given  his  late  adored  wife,  a  few  days 
before  he  married  her.  He  also  begged  they  would 
commend  him  and  his  orphan  to  his  brother  Rat- 
cliff,  if  ever  he  survived  the  persecution  he  was 
then  undergoing  :  all  which  was  faithfully  promised 
by  his  three  mourning  friends. 

Soon  afterwards  he  breathed  his  last, — having  first 
implored,  if  his  house  should  be  allowed  to  continue, 
that  a  curse  might  fall  upon  it  if  ever  it  forgot 
its  duty  to  the  crown,  provided  the  crown  forgot 
not  its  duty  to  the  country. 

There  was  now  great  anxiety  among  the  friends, 
as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  about  the  child.  The 
children  of  malignants,  among  whom  Penruddock 
was  numbered  by  the  government,  were  as  much 
t)bjects  of  suspicion  as  malignants  themselves  ;  and 
Salkeld  and  his  sectarian  friend  had  more  than 
once  threatened  to  separate  the  boy  from  his  father, 
to  be  educated  in  the  true  belief  under  the  covenant 
as  to  religion,  and  under  Cromwell  as  to  politics. 
In  this  emergency,  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  the 
magistrates  were  all  hostile,  and  Salkeld  and  his 
troopers,  it  was  known,  had  fixed  the  next  day  for 
the  arrest  of  all  Penruddock's  guests.  They  were 
forced,  therefore,  to  provide  for  their  instant  safety, 
and  even  grieved  to  the  heart  to  think  that  this 
was  incompatible  with  any  attempt  to  save  the  child. 
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To  take  him  before  them  on  horseback,  with  his 
little  treasure  of  gold  and  relics,  was  impossible. 
Darcy  (generous  youth  !)  offered  to  carry  him  on 
his  back  on  foot,  and  trust  to  fortune ;  but  this  was 
too  evident  destruction  to  be  allowed. 

In  this  emergency,  the  butler  of  the  deceased 
Penruddock  was  called  from  his  bedside,  where  he 
had  resolved  to  watch  the  night  (being  in  truth  the 
most  attached,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  servants)  ;  he  was  informed  of  the  difficulty, 
and  asked  for  his  advice  how  to  extricate  them 
from  it. 

The  man  was  in  truth  a  person  of  resource  and 
sagacity,  as  well  as  of  a  determined  spirit  and 
promptitude ;  he  also  loved  the  child,  as  well  for 
himself  as  for  his  lost  master's  sake. 

"  My  lord  and  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  will 
undertake  for  the  safety  of  this  poor  orphan,  at 
least  for  some  days,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  provide 
for  your  own  ;  but  more  than  a  few  days,  such  is 
the  watchfulness  employed,  I  cannot  answer  for. 
I  will  propose,  therefore,  that  you  shall  point  out 
to  me,  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  where  I  ma}^ 
carry  or  send  my  precious  charge,  when  you  shall 
yourselves  be  in  a  place  of  security  .'*' 

The  proposal  pleased,  especially  when  the  but- 
ler (whose  name  was  Bertram)  on  being  questioned, 
said  he  had  a  sister  married  to  a  very  loyal  yeonjan 
h2 
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about  twenty  miles  off,  to  whom  he  would  convey 
the  child  that  very  night,  and  return  himself  before 
morning  to  stand  the  brunt  of  Salkeld's  inquiries. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  it  was  settled  that  Lord 
Rochester  (who  in  fact  was  to  have  led  the  intended 
rising,  with  Penruddock  for  his  second,  and  there- 
fore thought  himself  the  most  responsible)  should 
acquaint  Bertram's  relation  where  they  might  con- 
vey the  boy,  as  soon  as  his  permanent  safety  could 
be  devised.  Meantime  his  little  portion,  relics, 
and  clothes,  were  all  placed  in  a  mail  trunk,  and 
entrusted  to  the  faithful  Bertram,  who  ably  and 
religiously  performed  all  he  had  promised. 

It  was  very  many  days  before  Lord  Rochester 
was  able  to  communicate  to  Bertram's  relations 
where  to  remove  the  young  orphan  ;  indeed  he  was 
himself  for  a  long  while  in  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger of  arrest,  and  if  that  had  succeeded,  of  unavoid- 
able death. 

His  escapes  were  extraordinary,  and  chiefly  owing 
to  his  own  presence  of  mind  and  skill  in  disguis- 
ing, as  well  himself  as  his  companion.  Sir  Nicholas 
Armorer.*  For  as  soon  as  the  faithful  Bertram 
had  left  the  three  friends,  they  resolved  to  look  at 
their  own  safety,   and  as  travelling  together  was 

•  Clarendon  says,  writing  of  this  adventure,  "  if  he  had 
not  been  a  man  very  fortunate  in  disguises,  he  could  never 
have  escaped  so  many  perambulations." 
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incommodious,  they  agreed  to  separate.  Marmaduke 
Darcy  travelled  by  himself  towards  Hull,  disguised 
as  a  sailor,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  in 
getting  there,  and  thence  to  Holland ;  but  Rochester 
and  Armorer,  who,  being  both  old  horse  soldiers, 
thought  their  best  chance  was  to  affect  the  character 
of  two  Cromwellian  troopers,  though  it  sometimes 
availed  them,  the  country  being  at  the  time  full 
of  movement  on  account  of  the  insurrections,  were 
often  very  nearly  entrapt. 

At  Aylesbury  their  doom  seemed  sealed ;  for, 
thinking  that  a  bold  carelessness  was  their  best 
disguise,  they  went  to  view  some  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  in  fact  belonged  to  Rochester, 
and  asking  many  questions  of  a  country  fellow,  he 
laid  an  information  against  them  before  a  magis- 
trate. The  latter,  full  of  zeal,  not  lessened  by  the 
defeat  at  Salisbury,  immediately  came  to  the  inn 
where  they  were,  and  being  informed  there  were 
only  two  gentlemen  at  supper,  and  luckily  having 
less  sagacity  than  zeal,  instead  of  arresting  them 
immediately  for  examination,  went  to  the  stable 
where  their  horses  were,  and  these  being  sworn  to 
by  the  countryman,  the  justice  thought  the  best 
way  to  secure  them  was  to  lock  up  the  horses, 
and  order  the  inn-keeper  not  to  allow  the  gentlemen 
to  depart  till  the  next  morning,  when  he  would 
examine  them. 
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Lord  Rochester  hearing  this,  had  but  one  chance 
left  for  his  life ;  he  resolved  to  confide  his  fate  to 
the  inn-keeper,  although  he  had  the  character  of  a 
determined  Roundhead.  Whether  in  this  he  thought 
the  Roundheads  and  bawlers  for  liberty  were  more 
generous  and  compassionate,  or  more  mercenary 
and  traitorous  than  other  men,  may  be  doubtful ; 
but  his  lordship's  penetration  in  this  instance  was 
justified. 

Sending  for  the  man,  he  told  him  he  would  put 
liis  life  into  his  hands,  which  he  might  destroy 
or  preserve ;  that  he  could  get  nothing  by  the  one, 
but  by  the  other  he  should  have  profit,  and  the 
good- will  of  many  friends  who  might  do  him  good. 
Then  he  told  him  who  he  was,  and  as  an  earnest  of 
more  benefit,  gave  him  thirty  or  forty  jacobuses,  and 
a  fair  gold  chain  that  was  worth  a  hundred  pounds. 

Whether  the  man  was  moved  by  the  reward,  or 
by  generosity,  or  by  foresight,  (for  he  was  a  man 
of  very  good  understanding,  and  might  consider 
the  changes  which  followed  afterwards,)  he  resolved 
to  permit  their  escape,  and  though  he  thought  him- 
self bound  to  account  to  the  justice  for  their  horses, 
he  supplied  them  with  two  others  as  good,  and  a 
trusty  servant  to  shew  them  the  way.* 

•  Lady  Bracebridg^e  has  here  departed,  it  is  presumed, 
from  the  exact  words  of  Lord  Ormond,  as  these  latter  sen- 
tences are  almost  verbatim  from  Clarendon, 
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This  was  as  providential,  seemingly,  for  the 
young  Penruddock  as  for  themselves  ;  for  had  they 
been  arrested,  no  communication  could  have  been 
made  to  Bertram's  relations,  whose  house  was 
searched  for  the  child  but  four-and-twenty  hours 
after  he  had  been  again  removed  by  the  order  of 
Lord  Rochester. 

That  nobleman  having  got  to  London,  found 
the  physician  Quartermain,  who  had  the  address, 
without  discovery,  to  assist  all  the  Royalists  of  that 
time  who  were  of  any  degree ;  and  having,  more- 
over, been  the  college  friend  of  both  the  departed 
Penruddocks,  he  was  moved  with  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy for  the  devoted  child,  and  easily  fell  into 
Lord  Rochester's  proposal,  to  give  him  an  asylum 
at  his  house  at  RockclifF,  on  the  Sussex  coast,  if 
he  could  be  enabled  to  reach  it  in  safety.  This 
Lord  Rochester  undertook,  through  the  medium  of 
a  zealous  royalist  follower  whom  he  had  left  in 
London,  and  who,  from  the  spirit  which  actuated 
both  parties  at  the  time,  undertook  and  performed 
the  task,  though,  for  greater  security,  he  made  the 
journey  to  Yorkshire  on  foot. 

The  sister  of  Bertram's  brother-in-law,  another 
determined,  because  deeply-suffering  loyalist,  whose 
husband  had  been  gibbeted  by  Cromwell's  orders, 
even  courted  the  task  of  conducting  the  forlorn 
infant  through  so  long  a  journey.   Lord  Rochester's 
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messenger,  therefore,  and  herself,  in  a  small  cart 
supplied  them  by  her  brother,  and  under  the  sem- 
blance of  man  and  wife  with  their  child,  in  the 
coarsest  habiliments,  but  still  accompanied  by  the 
critical  mail  trunk,  providentially  passed  through 
all  difficulties,  and  reached  the  good  and  staunch 
Quartermain's  house  at  RocklifFin  safety 

Thus  far  the  hearsay  evidence  produced  by  Lord 
Ormond,  and  permitted  for  the  nonce  by  the  judge, 
though  not  by  the  law,  to  be  read.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  reacting  spirit  of  the  times,  partly  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  from  the  impossibility  of 
producing  direct  testimony  :  for  all  the  witnesses 
of  whom  mention  has  been  made  were  dead,  except 
Darcy,  whose  evidence  was  given,  and,  as  far  as  it 
went,  was  thought  most  important  (indeed  convinc- 
ing), as  to  the  fact  of  the  orphan's  departure  with 
Bertram  from  the  hall.  Bertram  himself  deserved 
a  better  fate ;  for  being  suspected,  as  we  see  not 
without  reason,  of  having  subtracted  a  child  of  a 
malignant  from  the  vigilance  of  government,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  perished  from  ill- 
ness and  neglect. 

The  rest  of  the  case  was,  however,  legally  clear, 
from  the  oral  testimony  of  Quartermain  and  Lord 
Ormond  ;  the  latter  of  whom  proved  that  he  had 
taken  the  young  Penruddock  with  him  to  Namur ; 
had  there  delivered  him  to  the  governor ;  had  twice 
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or  thrice  seen  him  at  the  convent ;  and  identified 
him  now  in  open  court  to  be  the  same  interesting 
child  he  had  first  seen  at  RockcUfF. 

The  consequence  was,  the  instant  finding  of  the 
jury,  under  the  direction  of  the  judge,  and  amid 
shouts  of  applause  from  the  spectators,  that  this 
once  abandoned  orphan  was  the  true  lieir  of  Pen- 
ruddock. 
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LETTER  XII. 

Strickland  to  Fitxwalter. 

REMARKS. 

Lincoln's-Inn, 
Do  you  know  that  I  am  charmed  !  Your  narra- 
tive is  a  stirring  romance,  and  had  I  Penruddock's 
descent,  with  such  an  adventure  in  my  house,  it 
would  make  me  an  aristocrat  too.  It  might  be 
added  to  the  next  edition  of  the  Causes  Celibres. 
What  a  scope  for  the  counsel !  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  been  near  two  centuries  dead  and  buried  ;  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
conducted  the  case  for  the  boy  plaintiff.  It  also 
makes  me  a  proselyte  to  your  new  maxim  of  7iil 
admirari  ;  for,  after  so  lost  a  case,  to  be  so  re- 
stored, who  can  wonder  at  any  thing  ?  Yet  I  can- 
not help  wishing  to  know  something  of  the  heir's 
after-life.  Let  me  see  ;  he  must  have  been  alive  at 
the  Revolution,  and,  I  suppose,  was  hugely  loyal 
to  James.     What  then  became  of  the  co7iditional 
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curse  of  his  father  (for  you  know  it  was  only  C07i- 
ditional),  that  the  king  should  not  forget  his  duty 
to  the  country. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  I  could  think  of  nothing  all 
day  but  of  your  storms,  and  Namur,  and  the  con- 
vent, and  the  Superior,  to  say  nothing  of  the  honest 
Robin  or  Quartermain,  or  the  right  loyal  Lords 
Orniond  and  Rochester.  As  I  am  going  to  Bognor 
in  the  summer,  I  shall  certainly  look  out  for  Rock- 
clifF  on  the  coast. 

But  I  fear,  with  all  our  talk  and  hopes  of  revo- 
lution, the  times  are  too  matter-of-fact  to  afford 
such  another  field  for  romance,  murder,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  orphan  children,  and  lords  in 
disguise.  The  Aylesbury  justice  was  admirable. 
Pray  Heaven,  the  good  town  is  better  off  at  pre- 
sent ;  though,  I  believe,  they  have  still  some  of  the 
good  old  school  left. 

I  have  nothing  to  send  you  in  return  for  your 
advefttures.  My  cases,  indeed,  have  plenty  of 
equity  in  them,  as  well  as  yours  ;  but  no  Penrud- 
docks,  dead  or  alive ;  and  as  for  my  groom,  he  is 
any  thing  but  Robin  Low. 

In  fact,  my  good  friend,  yours  is  the  flow^ery 
path  of  life,  mine  the  beaten  track ;  yours,  the 
poetry,  mine  the  dull  prose  ;  yet  I  am  fond  of  poe- 
try,  and  I  beg  you  will  continue  your  exploration 
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of  scenes,  and  characters,  and  narratives,  for  the 
})enefit  of  us  humble  drudges,  whom  you  left  behind 
you  when  you  set  out  upon  Quixotic  adventures 
(for  so  they  seem),  and  are  as  much  appreciated  as 
tlie  Don\s,  by  your  friend, 

C.  Strickland. 
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LETTER  XIII. 


Fitzwalter  to  Strickland. 

You  ask  the  conduct  of  the  restored  Penruddock 
wlien  he  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  and  what  he 
thought  of  the  conditional  curse  of  his  father  upon 
his  posterity,  if  they  abandoned  their  duty  to  the 
Crown,  should  the  Crown  not  abandon  its  duty  to 
the  people. 

A  fair  and  plain  question,  which  I  assure  you 
I  asked  myself  of  the  person  most  concerned  to 
answer  it,  and  thus  he  answered  me: 

"  It  is  a  fashion,"  said  he,  "  to  suppose,  or  at 
least  to  represent  (which  is  very  different  from 
honestly  supposing)  that  an  aristocratic  feeling  is  a 
mere  piece  of  pride — an  indefinable  prejudice. 
Why  this  should  be,  more  than  the  democratic 
fury  which  maddens  our  opponents,  I  know  not. 
It  has  been  called,  quaintly  enough,  o?ze-sided ;  as 
if  democracy i  or  any  party  feeling,  ever  had  two 
sides. 
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"  This  stigma  is  admirable  in  the  democrat,  whose 
onlv  asslg7ied  hostility  to  his  rival  is  the  assztmp- 
tion  that  he  7)i2isf  be  corrupt.  Is  there  no  corrup- 
tion then  in  envy?  and  the  hatred  which  envy 
produces  ?  and  is  a  democrat  never  envious? 

*'  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  Parliament,  a  right 
honourable  fool  saying  of  the  minister,  "  he  is  in 
office,  and  therefore  I  have  a  right  to  call  him 
corrupt.'  The  minister  asked  ivhat  right  ?  and 
whether  there  was  a  self-denying  ordinance  among 
the  advocates,  as  they  called  themselves,  of  the 
people,  to  forswear  office,  if  they  could  get  it  ? — 
The  enlightened  democrat  had  nothing  to  say. 

"  The  truth  is  (though  we  are  told  not  to  believe 
it),  that  the  interest  of  the  people  is  as  much  in 
the  heart  of  a  virtuous  aristocrat  (if  such  an 
epithet  in  these  enlightened  times  can  be  allowed 
to  us)  as  of  the  loudest  demagogue. 

"  If  the  word  people  does  not  mean  a  mob,  but 
a  nation,  an  aristocrat,  nay,  the  king  himself,  is 
a  part  of  the  people,  and  may  consult  their 
interests  even  when  he  most  opposes  their  wishes. 

'•'  What  should  we  say  to  parents,  if  they  felt 
bound  to  concede  what  they  did  not  think  right 
to  their  children,  because  the  children  were  perti- 
nacious in  desiring  it  ? 

"  The  people  are  often  children,  misled  by  pas- 
sion, by  momentary  enthusiasm,  worked  upon  by 
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(lemagogiieBy  generally  for  their  own  ends,  under 
pretence  of  serving  those  they  excite,  but  who, 
when  they  are  excited,  are  the  }>eaKt  with  many 
heads,  ungovernable. 

"  It  is  hence,  no  do^L•^  *^--*  thr^jg})  one  of  the 
greatest    instances  of    ,  tibuted    to    the 

Almighty  himself  is  that  of  stilling  the  raging 
of  the  sea,  there  ib  added  to  it,  in  the  same  sentence, 
'  and  the  madness  of  the  j>eople.'  ''* 

This  aristocratic  sally  made  me  smile :  but  I 
smiled  still  more  when  Penruddock  went  on  : 

"  The  ancient  Germans  gave  two  deliberations 
to  their  public  acts — one  drunk,  the  other  sober. 
This  was  the  sagacity  of  savages ;  but  still  it  was 
sagacity,  and  their  counsels  were  the  better  for  it. 
So,  where  there  is  aristocracy  as  well  as  democracy 
in  a  constitution,  democrats  are  often  drunk  ;  aris- 
tocrats at  least  a  little  more  sober. 

*'  This  forms  the  use  of  a  House  of  Lords — to 
temper  the  tryj  frefjuont  drunkenness  of  the  Com- 
mons. 

"  'Tis  therefore  the  Commons  want  to,  what  they 
call,  reform  them  ;  that  is,  to  make  them  as  drunk 
as  themselves. 

"  I  do  not  say  that  the  Commons  are  always 
drunk,  or   the  Lords   always  sober.     Many  com- 

•  '•'  Who  Btilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of 
the  waves,  an<f  the  madness  of  the  people." — Psalm  Ixv.  7- 
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iTJoners  are  of  a  virtuous  sobriety ;  many  peers 
(some  among  them  the  richest  and  the  highest) 
as  swollenly  drunk  as  Silenus  himself.  But  it  is 
under  these  predicates  that  they  may  be  in  general 
classed. 

"  Hence,  to  trench  a  hair's-breadth  on  the  perfect 
independence  of  the  Lords — to  assimilate  them  in 
the  smallest  degree  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
Commons — would  be  to  destroy  all  their  uses,  and 
indeed  the  very  end  and  essence  of  their  histitution." 

"  Agreed,"  said  I,  with  great  heartiness;  and 
so  will  you  say  too,  Strickland,  after  you  are 
Solicitor-general ;  though,  till  then,  you  may  get 
drunk  with  the  Commons.  But  let  that  pass. 
Penruddock  now  proceeded  more  specifically  to 
answer  my  question. 

"  You  suppose,"  said  he,  "  at  the  Revolution, 
that  my  ancestor,  the  restored  Penruddock,  sided 
with  James  in  that  difficult  and  uncertain  time. 
He  did  no  such  thing  ;  for  he  was  by  no  means 
unmindful  of  the  terms  of  the  malediction  of  his 
father.  He  gave  not  a  besotted  obedience,  nor 
forgot  the  condition  with  which  it  was  to  be  accom- 
panied. In  a  word,  he  resisted  the  dispensing 
power,  and  was  actually,  though  reluctantly,  at 
one  time  found  under  the  standard  of  William." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Oldacre,  "  he  refused  to  join 
the  Whigs  ;  voted  for  a  Regency,  and  not  a  King  ; 
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honoured  the  non-conforming  clergy  ;  and  died, 
though  not  a  Jacobite,  at  least  a  high  Tory.'" 

"  He  did  all  this,''  returned  the  Baronet ;  "  yet 
was  he  not,  in  my  mind,  inconsistent.  He  wished 
to  deprive  a  bad  king  of  the  power  of  growing 
worse,  but  not  to  destroy  the  character  of  the 
nivonarchy. 

"  Hence,  tliough  he  would  have  tied  the  hands  of 
James  before  he  came  to  the  crown,  he  voted 
against  the  Exclusion  bill.  Hence,  on  the  other 
hand,  finding  there  was  no  other  security  for  ra- 
tional liberty,  he  voted  him  out  of  power,  but  not 
out  of  the  throne."" 

Then,  turning  to  me  with  some  solemnity,  he 
said,  "  You  see,  IVIr.  Fitzwalter,  liberty  and  aris- 
tocracy are  by  no  means  incompatible.  My  ancestor 
however,  did  not,  like  many — the  Marlborough s 
and  Clarendons,  the  Halifaxes  and  Comptons  of 
the  time — carry  his  love  of  liberty  so  far  as  to 
sacrifice  his  honour  to  a  theory.  He  would  not, 
like  Marlborough,  betray  the  benefactor  he  had 
sworn  to  defend,  and  whose  commission  was  in 
his  pocket  at  the  moment  he  deserted.  He 
would  not,  like  Clarendon,  express  his  detesta- 
tion of  his  son's  treason,  himself  having  encou- 
raged it  ;  nor,  like  Halifax,  accept  a  trust  in  be- 
half of  his  master,  yet  counsel  his  destruction ; 
least  of  all  would  he,  like  Compton,  a  bishop,  and 
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professing  loyalty,  assert  a  wilful  and  deliberate 
ie.* 

"  These  are  rascalities  not  at  all  salved  by  being 
committed  in  the  cause  of  the  people  ;  though  the 
doctrine  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it, 
is  always  accepted  by  that  same  people  when  in 
their  favour,  however  they  may  cry  out  against  it 
when  adverse  to  them. 

"  No !  Sir  William  Penruddock  was  not  one  of 
these.  Even  if  he  had  no  other  motive,  he  was 
too  proud  to  be  a  scoundrel." 

How  much,  Stric"kland,  was  said  in  these  few 
emphatic  words  ;  set  off,  as  1  assure  you  they  were, 
with  an  air  of  dignity  it  would  have  done  you  good 
to  see.  I  found  too,  on  further  conversation,  that 
though  Sir  William  held  a  regiment  under  James, 
he  resigned  it  long  before  the  invasion  by  William 
was  talked  of,  in  very  fear  that  the  time  might 
come  when  he  might  be  called  upon  to  turn  his 
sword  either  against  his  master  or  his  countiy. 
Being  watched  on  this  account,  when  the  landing 
was  effected,  he  refused  to  give  his  parol  to  the 
sheriff  of  York,  who  arrested,  but  would  have 
allowed  him  upon  honour  to  remain  at  home.  He 
was  accordingly  committed  to  the  castle,  whence 
he  was  liberated  by  Lord  Danby''s  insurrectionary 

•  This  he  did  to  the  King's  face,  when  he  denied,  on 
being  asked,  that  he  had  signed  the  invitation  to  William. 
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movements,  whose  troops  he  joined,  but  whose 
politics  he  refused  to  follow,  in  the  convention  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  "  For,"  said  Penrud- 
dock  to  me  with  earnestness,  "  this  my  ancestor 
was  a  rational  and  real  patriot,  not  a  party  bigot 
or  trading  politician.  But  time  changes  every 
thing ;  nothing  but  extremes  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  are  now  to  be  endured.  The  sense  and 
virtue  of  him  we  are  commemorating,  have  left  our 
family,  and  though  the  name  may  remain,  I  feel 
that  1  am  the  last  of  the  Penruddocks.'"' 

This  was  said  so  mournfully,  yet  at  the  same  time 
with  such  evident  indignation,  that  the  conversa- 
tion was  allowed  to  drop;  and  has  not  been  revived 
since.  Yet  I  must  teU  you  of  another  trait  in  our 
high-minded  friend,  which  has  just  occuiTed,  and 
which,  with    me,    you    will    say   is   characteristic. 

Lord    L ,    one  of  the  greatest  landowners  in 

the  neighbourhood,  is  lately  dead,  and  has  left 
Sir  Robert  trustee  for  liis  son,  an  infant.     Lord 

L was  inclined  to  be  what  is  called  a  liberal ; 

and  what  with  that,  and  the  proximity  to  Wingate's 
Bank,  his  rents  were  usually  lodged  with  him. 
They  were  now,  however,  at  the  disposition  of 
Penruddockj  and  (would  you  believe  it .')  the  high- 
minded  banker  wrote  him  a  grovelling  letter,  pray- 
ing forgiveness  of  the  wrongs  he  supposed  he  had 
done  him,  and  hoping  he  would  not  remove  the 
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account.  Had  Wingate  a  spark  of  feeling  in 
him  for  any  thing  but  pelf,  Penruddock's  reply 
would  have  been  bitter.  As  to  the  account, 
he  said,  as  there  had  never  been  irregularity, 
and  it  was  at  least  convenient  for  the  estates,  it 
might  be  allowed  to  remain ;  for  which,  being  for 
his  (Penruddock's)  convenience,  Wingate  owed  him 
no  thanks.  But  as  io  forgiveness^  he  forgave  all  but 
this  new  affront,  in  supposing  him  so  mean  as  to 
take  such  an  ignoble  revenge  as  that  which  he  was 
himself  mean  enough  to  deprecate.  "  Think  you," 
added  he,  "  that  I  am  so  base  as  to  defile  myself 
with  such  dross  ?  No  !  live  on  ;  and  if  you  can  ob- 
tain importance  by  doing  mischief  to  society,  assure 
yourself  it  will  not  be  impeded  by  me  ;  but  for 
pardon^  it  must  be  a  far  different  person  who  can 
ask  it  of  Penruddock.  Tell  your  fears,  I  have 
forgotten  you,  and  be  happy.'" 

What  think  you,  Strickland  ?  If  aristocracy 
is  a  vice,  I  am  afraid  I  wish  there  was  more  of  it 
in  the  world.  But  truce  with  the  subject ;— for  this 
place  is  so  lovely  and  pastoral  in  its  scenery,  and 
I  am  allowed  so  much  liberty  as  to  my  humour, 
in  whatever  fit  it  takes,  whether  of  moodiness 
or  cheerfulness,  in  doors  or  out,  serious  or  va- 
cant, that  but  for  the  daily  intercourse  with  my 
estimable  landlord  and  his  co-mate  in  political  in- 
terests who   brought  me  here,    the  times  are  the 
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last  subject  I  wish  to  engage  in.  In  truth,  to  look 
out  of  the  window  from  which  I  write,  would  alone 
make  me  wish  to  forget  the  world ; — Don  Quixote, 
which  is  open  before  me,  gives  me  a  thousand  times 
more  interest  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  than  all  that 
the  Lords  or  Commons  say  or  do  in  Babylon  the 
Great. 

Adieu !  then,  till  something  arise  worth  com- 
numi eating;  which,  in  my  present  placid  and  most 
quiescent  disposition  (or,  as  I  should  say,  devotion 
to  my  motto)  will  not  be  soon.  Meantime  how- 
ever, think  me         Yours, 

W.F. 


PART    II 


LETTER    I. 


Fit.-:: waiter  to  Strickland. 

PASTORALS, AND    A    DISCOVERY. 

I  HAVE  been,  as  I  told  you  I  would,  very  pas- 
toral and  quiescent  since  I  wrote.  This  beautiful 
seat,  though  unhappily  on  the  eve  of  being  aban- 
doned by  its  owner,  has  daily  more  and  more 
charms  for  me.  I  write  to  you  from  a  remote 
apartment,  with  which  I  feel  so  nuieh  in  love,  that 
the  baronet  at  length  assigned  it  entirely  to  my 
use,  and  says  it  shall  continue  so  as  long  as  I 
please. 

I  say  at  length,  because  as  he  was  shewing  me 
the  house,  and  giving  me  choice  of  rooms,  I  could 
not  help  perceiving  that  this,  which  I  thought  the 
pleasantest,  he  represented  as  the  most  inconvenient 
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in  the  mansion — quite  out  of  the  way,  he  said — 
which  it  certainly  is. 

In  short,  I  discovered  it  myself  in  my  eagerness 
for  a  fine  view,  or  he  would  have  passed  it,  saying 
from  its  remoteness  it  was  seldom  inhabited.  Re- 
mote it  is,  for  you  approach  it  only  through  a  long 
corridor,  leading  to  no  other  place ;  so  that  when 
a  fit  of  solitude  or  the  spleen  (to  which  you  say  I 
am  so  subject)  comes  across  me,  I  have  no  dis- 
turbance to  fear  from  servants  or  passers-by. 

This  is  what  I  like,  and  I  enjoy  my  indepen- 
dence, I  assure  you,  more  than  I  do  at  home. 

Well  !  my  room  is  some  five-and-twenty  feet 
square,  set  off  with  busts  of  the  ancient  poets,  in 
the  purest  marble ;  the  walls  clothed  with  the 
choicest  Italian  landscapes,  all  of  a  classic  charac- 
ter ;  temples,  torrents,  broken  bridges,  the  villas  of 
Horace,  and  the  tomb  of  Virgil — to  which  add  the 
beautiful  baths  of  Diocletian,  all  by  the  strong 
dark  pencils  of  Hackert  and  Piranesi.  These  how- 
ever are  interspersed  with  the  most  radiant  en- 
gravings of  the  witcheries  of  Claude  and  Cuyp. 

How  do  you  like  me  ? 

But  I  have  not  yet  done.  This  is  only  within 
doors.  Without,  though  equally  secluded,  1  am 
full  of  gay  objects ;  or,  if  any  of  them  are  of  a 
sombre  cast,  only  more  soothing  for  being  so. 

My  windows  command  a  sylvan  amphitheatre  of 
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wood,  which  partial  and  periodical  falls  render 
peculiarly  picturesque. 

What  I  enjoy  is,  that  while  I  overlook  every- 
thing, I  am  not  overlooked  ;  for  the  ground  that 
borders  this  wing  falls  so  precipitously,  that,  on 
three  sides,  I  feel  a  story  high ;  while,  on  the  re- 
maining one,  where  it  connects  with  the  mansion,  I 
am  a  pleine  pie  with  the  ground-floor. 

The  prospect  is  delicious,  of  which  you  moles  of 
the  inns  of  court  (to  whom  light,  except  in  the 
shape  of  the  darkness  visible  necessary  for  rusty 
parchment,  must  be  painful)  can  have  no  idea. 

One  of  my  windows  looks  over  a  rapid,  clear, 
gushing  stream,  which  runs,  now  singing,  laughing, 
and  bounding  over  rock  and  stone ;  now  moving 
slow,  but  clear  as  crystal,  through  a  labyrinth  of 
murmuring  reeds,  to  join  its  master-stream  the 
Wharf. 

Here  it  reminds  me  of  Virgil, 

"  Tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 
Mincius,  et  tenera  praetexit  arundine  ripas;" 

or,  as  Milton  paraphrases  it, 

"  Smooth  sliding  Mincius  crown'd  with  vocal  reeds." 

My  Mincius,  however,  flows  more  majestically, 
though  not  more  pleasingly,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off,  shewing  a  number  of  white  sails  passing  to 
and  fro  in  the  distance ;  and  as  they  may  be  going 
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to  London  for  aught  I  know,  they  thus,  though  in 
Yorkshire  and  idle,  give  me  a  notion  of  all  that 
busier  people  are  doing.    This  is  what  suits  me. 

Are  you  ready  to  hang  yourself  with  envy — or 
shall  I  go  on  ?  Yes  !  I  must  tell  you  that  I  im- 
pend so  closely  over  my  river,  that  I  could  fish  out 
of  window ;  and  just  here  it  runs  so  smooth  and 
silent,  that  swallows  bathing  their  pinions^  and 
leaping  trout,  are  the  only  sounds  that  break  in 
upon  the  stillness. 

There  is  a  sort  of  enchantment  in  all  this,  far 
l^eyond  you  men  of  ambition  and  business  to 
understand. 

Certainly  no  place  could  have  been  better  cal- 
culated for  a  man,  grown  callous  to  the  times,  to 
indulge  at  ease  his  nil  admlrari. 

I  only  wonder  that  any  one  possessing  such  a 
place,  should  have  the  heart  to  leave  it.  But  our 
friend  is  devoured,  as  I  see,  by  a  great  disgust,  tc 
which  he  has  always  been  a  martyr.  Had  he  as 
much  apathy  as  I,  and  would  chuse  my  motto,  he 
would,  like  me,  enjoy  the  place,  and  wonder  at 
nothing. 

But  it  is  too  like  the  golden  age  for  men  of  such 
an  iron  one  as  we  now  live  in  ;  for  all  associations 
of  care  or  strife  seem  banished  from  a  spot  so  pure, 
that  the  existence  of  any  thing  not  innocent,  seems 

VOL.  II.  I 
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impossible.  What  a  contrast  to  Westminster  Hall  I 
Do  you  remember  the  "  Barbaras  JEdes*"  of  Gray, 
and  how  we  used  to  quote  and  apply  it  to  one 
another  at  college,  when  preparing  for  the  bar  ?  * 

But  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  of  an  avenue  of 
elms  leading  up  an  opposite  hill,  in  romantic  per- 
spective, so  distinct  with  their  grey  stems  below, 
yet  so  obscure  from  their  darkening  foliage  above, 
that  it  makes  one  dream  of  hamadryads,  and  think 
of  the  shrieks  that  resounded  through  the  enchanted 
wood  of  Rinaldo. 

But,  if  ever  thus  peopled,  it  is  so  no  longer,  for 
the  only  inhabitants  now  to  be  seen  are  some  very 
picturesque  deer  ;  and  the  only  sounds  heard,  the 
notes  of  the  stockdove. 

What  a  place  for  waking  meditation  on  the  pass- 
ing world,  or  a  drowsy  reverie  on  that  which  is 
done  by  !    In  truth,  after  having  much  indulged  in 
both,  I  often  fall  felicitously  asleep,  and  dream,  in- 
•  He  means  the  Ode  : — 

"  Barbaras  ^des  aditure  mecum, 
Quas  Eris  semper  fovet  inquieta 
Lis  ubi  sonat,  et  togata 
^stuat  agmen. 
Dulcius  quanto  patulis  sub  aulmi 

Hospitse  ramis  temere  jacentem 
Sic  libris  horas,  tenuisque  iriertes 
Fallere  Musa." 
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fluenced  no  doubt,  by  the  cooing  all  about  me,  that 
I  am  the  Damgetas  of  the  pastoral, 

"  Notavi, 
Ipse  locum  aeriae  quo  congessere  palumbes." 

Sir  Robert  is  not  a  little  jealous,  at  my  preferring 
these  solitary  contemplations  to  the  more  animated 
discussions  which  are  going  on  every  day  in  the 
hall,  on  the  danger  of  the  times,  and  the  changes  in 
our  manners.  These,  especially  when  any  conser- 
vative neighbours  (for  he  allows  no  other)  come  to 
visit  him,  rouse  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and  he 
sometimes  breaks  into  a  fine  burst  of  eloquence,  by 
which  you,  or  even  Wingate  could  profit — if  he 
could  profit  by  any  thing  but  the  stocks. 

Elevation  of  soul,  and  an  innate  spurning  of 
deceit,  are  at  any  rate  his  characteristics ;  which,  I 
find,  were  formerly  elicited  by  other  feelings  than 
those  produced  by  political  subjects  ;  for,  in  more 
respects  than  one,  he  is  a  modem  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley.  In  fact,  I  find  (prepare  for  wonders  !) 
that  what  both  you  and  I  suspected  is  true — 
that  he  was  in  earlier  times  devotedly  in  love,  and 
that  he  even  ran  a-tilt  with  a  rival  knight  for  the 
sake  of  his  mistress.  But  though,  like  the  same 
Sir  Roger,  he  was  ill-treated,  he  did  not  resemble 
him  by  consuming  himself  in  vain  ravings,  after 
his  confidence  was  betrayed,  and  his  hopes  disap- 
i2 
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pointed — but  threw  the  traitress  from  him,  as  un- 
worthy of  his  esteem,  and  therefore  of  his  affection. 
There  !  I  have  excited  all  your  curiosity,  and 
mean,  like  an  able  dramatist,  to  excite  it  still  more 
bv  not  gratifying  it.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
not  Vet  prepared  with  the  history  myself,  })ut  am 
to  know  more. 

Till  then,  farewell. 

W.  F. 
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LETTER  II. 


THE    ANSWER. 


Penruddock  in  love !  For  the  sake  of  heaven 
let  us  hear.  Of  the  old  school,  no  doubt.  A  cha- 
peau  bras  and  hair  well  powdered,  shoe  and  knee- 
buckles,  a  bag  and  sword  (certainly  the  latter,  for 
you  say  he  had  a  tilting-match)  !  What  a  pity  he 
could  not  show  like  one  of  his  own  chivah'ous 
pictures — trunk  hose,  little  boots,  a  dark  cloak, 
long  rapier,  and  high-crowned  hat ;  the  very  per- 
sonification of 

"  Brave  pursuit  and  chivahous  emprise."* 

Of  course  we  shall  see  him  like  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  lying  under  an  oak,  watching  the  moon, 
and  composing  verses  on  his  mistress  Who  she 
was,  how  she  ill-treated  him,  and  what  his  duel,  I 
am  absolutely  on  tenterhooks  to  know. 

Pray  don't  delay  to  find  out  this  secret,  whicn 
must  be  precious  to  all  lovers  of  romance  ;  among 
them  (though  that  dullest  of  things  an  equity 
lawyer), 

Your  faithful, 

C.  Strickland. 
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LETTER  III. 


Fitxwalter  to  Strickland. 

MYSTERY. 

I  THOUGHT  I  should  excite  you.  Indeed  I  judged 
by  myself.  For,  say  what  we  please,  the  blood  that 
has  not  circulated  above  thirty  summers,  will  not 
be  prevented  from  flowing  brisk  as  the  sap  in  April 
buds,  even  by  the  atmosphere  of  LincolnVInn.  If 
this  be  so  with  you,  in  your  prison,  judge  what  it 
must  be  with  me,  who  have  so  early  escaped  ! 

But  to  proceed  methodically,  as  a  Chancery-man 
would  no  doubt  wish,  I  must  tell  you  what  led  to 
the  interesting  discovery  I  made  in  Penruddock's 
history. 

When  I  had  got  into  my  romantic  apartment,  so 
secluded,  as  I  told  you,  from  the  rest  of  the  house, 
I  observed  that  the  baronet,  though  courteous,  and 
glad  to  see  me  every  where  else,  never  came  to  see 
me  there.  He  warned  me,  indeed,  that  he  never 
would ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  with  him,  he  said,  that 
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no  man  of  a  reflective  habit  could  be  happy  at 
home  or  abroad,  without  what  he  called  a  sanctum, 
from  which  the  profane  were  to  be  banished.  "  I 
make  a  rule,  therefore,''  said  he,  "  however  I  may 
value  the  society  of  my  guests,  never  to  break  iu 
upon  moments  whose  greatest  value  I  know  is  their 
privacy.  In  short,  I  think  I  am  most  civil  in  not 
plaguing  them  with  civility.  In  the  park,  in  the 
saloon  (I  am  not  sure  of  the  garden),  the  more 
I  see  of  a  friend  the  better ;  but  the  moment  he 
himself  closes  the  door  of  his  chamber,  I  think  he 
wishes  to  commune  with  his  o^vn  heart,  and  be  still. 
It  would  be  rudeness  to  disturb  him.'"* 

This  was  good ;  and  not  the  less  so,  because  I 
found  afterwards  that,  in  regard  to  my  particular 
apartment,  he  might  have  other  reasons  for  not 
visiting  it. 

You  know  my  fondness,  wherever  I  am,  for  what 
you  are  pleased  to  call  exploring.  At  an  inn,  or 
a  friend's  house,  at  the  expense  sometimes  of  being 
thought  impertinent,  I  never  rest  till  I  ascertain  all 
that  belongs  to  it,  of  passage,  staircase,  or  closet. 
A  tapestry  hanging  immediately  sets  one  on  the 
qui  vive,  and  I  never  rest  till  I  know  what  there  is, 
or  is  not,  behind  it.  I  look  at  the  bottom,  expecting 
to  see  a  foot  half  concealed  under  it.  A  sliding 
panel,  brings  the '  Drummer,'  or  the 'Haunted  House' 
before  me,  and  a  closed-up  door,  by  my  bed-side, 
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is  a  mystery  which  I  cannot  sleep  till  I  have 
thoroughly  unravelled. 

I  was  however,  I  thought,  in  so  innocent  a  place, 
that  I  was  near  a  week  installed  in  my  apartment 
before  I  discovered,  on  one  side  of  an  alcove  in 
which  my  bed  was  placed,  that  there  was  a  spring 
door,  which,  from  the  light  which  shone  through  a 
crevice,  I  saw  must  lead  into  another  room.  Of 
course  I  attempted  to  open  it,  but  all  was  fast. 

Mr.  Broadbelt  however,  to  whose  special  care  I 
had  been  assigned,  was,  as  upon  all  other  occasions, 
my  refuge,  and  I  asked  him  at  once  to  what  this 
door  led.  I  thought  he  looked  puzzled,  or  at  least 
he  hesitated  when  he  said  it  was  only  an  old  lumber 
room,  which  had  long  been  shut  up. 

"  Have  you  the  key  .''*'  said  I  (scarcely  knowing 
from  what  motive) ;  "  it  must  have  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  turn  of  the  river.""' — "  T  have  all  the 
keys  now,*"  he  replied,  "  since  master's  intention  to 
go  abroad;  —  but,  lord  bless  me, Sir,  there  is  nothing 
to  see,  only  a  few  trunks  and  portmanteaus,  and  a 
family  picture  or  two." 

"  I  should  have  thought,*'  said  I,  "  that  family 
pictures  would  have  been  placed  in  the  Long  Gal- 
lery." 

I  said  this  really  with  indifference,  and  on  my 
part  was  ready  to  let  the  matter  drop ;  but  friend 
Broadbelt  looking,  I  thought,  rather  more  embar- 
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rassed,  said,  "  and  yet  they  be  not  exactly  family 
pictures  neither;  that  is,  they  be Vt  Penruddocks." 

"  RatclifFs  perhaps  ?"  said  I,  thinking  of  Mr. 
RatclifF  in  the  Penruddock  narrative.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  them."*"' 

"  I  have  heard  his  honour  say,"  returned  the 
butler,  '•'  that  they  were  not  worth  looking  at,  and 
indeed  I  suppose  so,  though  I  be'n't  no  judge,  for 
the  room  itself  has  not  been  opened  I  believe  above 
a  dozen  years." 

"  That  is  extraordinary,"  said  I,  not  a  little 
excited. 

*'  O  no,"  observed  he,  and  seemed  to  wish  to 
retire ;  "  nothing  at  all,  considering  there  be  no 
lady  here,  and  the  house  so  large  for  master,  that 
a  great  many  other  rooms  be  shut  up  like  this." 

Here  perhaps  I  should  have  lost  all  further  cu- 
riosity ;  but  honest  Broadbelt,  who  had  half  made 
his  exit  through  the  half-closed  door  of  my  room, 
opened  it  again,  and  advancing  towards  me,  said, 
"  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  not  mention  any  thing  of 
this  to  master,  for  he  somehow  can't  abide  these 
apartments  at  all,  and  seemed  sorry  when  you  chose 
them  on  account  of  the  view,  which  he  says  is 
but  a  melancholy  one,  and  he  perhaps  would  be 
displeased  with  me  if  he  knew  I  talked  to  you 
about  that  chamber  where  the  pictures  be." 

"Why  so,  and  what  are  the  pictures  ?"  cried  I, 
i3 
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eagerly,  my  curiosity  being  now  a  good  deal  ex- 
cited. 

"  See  there  now,"  replied  Broadbelt,  colouring, 
*^  what  a  fool  I  have  been,  in  talking  of  things  I 
know  nothing  about;  and  to  such  a  gentleman, 
who  though  he  is  a  gentleman,  is  a  stranger  to  his 
honour,  and  may  get  one  into  trouble." 

"  My  good  Broadbelt,"  said  I,  "  you  may  depend 
upon  my  never  mentioning  a  word  about  it ;  indeed 
it  is  all  my  fault  that  you  have  said  a  word  your- 
self; and  it  is  only  my  love  for  your  master — " 

"  All  the  world  loves  him  that  knows  him,"  inter- 
rupted Broadbelt,  "  and  that  only  makes  the  won- 
der the  more." 

"  What  wonder?"  asked  I  again  too  eagerly;  for 
the  good  man,  shaking  his  head,  began  to  move  off, 
saying,  in  a  beseeching  tone,  "  I  hope  your  honour 
will  not  be  offended,  but  I  am  but  a  servant  ; 
master  is  the  best  gentleman  in  the  world,  and  these 
are  matters  I  don't  understand ;  but  'Squire  Oldacre 
nows  all  about  it." 

So  saying,  the  good  fellow  accomplished  his 
retreat,  leaving  me  half  angry  with  myself  at  the 
impertinence  and  childishness  I  had  shewn. 

But  I  am  afraid  my  shame  did  not  last  long,  for 
my  curiosity  was  by  no  means  allayed,  and  I  se- 
(;retly  rejoiced  at  the  hint  which  Broadbelt's  last 
words  had  afforded  me,  that  I  might  learn  what  I 
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wanted  from  Oldacre,  to  whom  I  resolved,  on  the 
first  opportunity,  to  apply. 

But  I  am  interrupted;  you  shall  know  more 
to-morrow. 

I71  continuation. 

My  interruption  was  the  most  opportune  thing 
in  the  world,  for  it  was  by  Oldacre  himself,  who 
paid  me  a  visit  in  my  very  chamber,  Sir  Robert 
being  employed  till  dinner  time  with  his  solicitor. 

I  was  so  full  of  the  interest  which  Broadbelt^s 
hints,  indistinct  as  they  were,  had  excited,  that  I 
did  not  lose  time  in  waiting  for  something  to  lead 
to  the  subject,  but  jumped  at  once  to  the  question. 
"  You  are  come,"  said  I,  "in  the  very  nick,  to 
allay  a  strange  impatience  I  am  under.  Where 
does  this  door  lead  to  ?  arid  for  what  is  it  shut  up — 
and  has  been  so  these  dozen  years  ?  and  what 
pictures  are  they  which  the  shut-up  chamber  en- 
closes .?"" 

Oldacre  stared,  as  well  he  might,  at  this  abrupt 
opening.  "  Pray,''  said  he,  "  let  me  take  breath ; 
and  take  a  little  yourself  before  you  proceed ;  for 
what  to  make  of  this  ebullition  I  know  not,  only  it 
shows  any  thing  but  the  justness  of  your  motto, 
for  never  was  the  nil  admirari  so  falsiiied.'"* 

"  Why  to  be  sure,""  said  I,  "  my  eagerness  seems 
anything   but  philosophical,   but  it  is  your  own 
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fault,  for  giving  me  such  an  acquaintance  as  Pen- 
ruddock.  He  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  whom 
I  should  suppose  a  Blue  Beard, — but  it  is  evident  he 
shuns  this  apartment ;  and  a  picture,  and  a  cham- 
ber shut  up  for  a  dozen  years,  are  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  can  bear.  As  you  must  know  the  secret, 
if  not  bound  to  keep  it,  I  beseech  you  relieve  me."" 

He  paused  awhile,  but  at  length  smiled  and  said, 
"  I  perceive  friend  Broadbelt,  whom  I  just  now 
met  in  the  passage,  has  been  tampering  with  your 
curiosity,  or  you  with  his  garrulity,  about  his 
master,  whom  he  adores,  and  whose  minutest  inte- 
rests, past,  present,  or  future,  are  interwoven  in  his 
heart.  But  he  should  not  have  indulged  his  chat- 
tering vein,  for  all  that."" 

"  He  has  told  me  nothing,"  said  I ;  "  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  too  discreet  for  my  restlessness. 
In  a  word,  I  found  out  the  door,  notwithstanding 
its  mask,  and  forced  him  to  all  he  would  tell,  which 
was  so  little,  that  I  was  almost  angry  to  know 
more.  He  certainly  did  let  out  something  about  a 
picture."" 

"  Which  something,''"'  said  Oldacre,  "  is  every- 
thing, and  involves  the  history  of  the  most  acute 
interests  of  our  friend's  life."" 

At  this  he  took  a  turn,  as  if  to  recollect  himself, 
when  he  went  on,  "  And  yet  I  know  no  reason 
why  I  should  be  silent.    The  early  blight  to  his 
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happiness,  and  the  overthrow  of  all  his  tenderest 
wishes,  so  as  to  produce  that  marked  and  deep 
feeling  upon  all  subjects  which  he  thinks  of  impor- 
tance— in  short,  those  strong  traits  of  a  determined 
character  which  have  so  engaged  you — all  this  has 
been  known,  though  imperfectly,  to  the  world,  or 
at  least  to  the  neighbourhood,  although  now  per- 
haps forgotten."" 

"  You  raise  my  interest  about  him  still  more," 
said  I,  *'  though  1  trust,  from  what  you  say,  only 
to  satisfy  it.  Yet  I  grieve  to  think  of  happiness 
bhghted,  and  views  overthrown,  in  such  a  man." 

"It  accounts  for  many  things  in  his  character," 
returned  Oldacre,  "  particularly  his  abhorrence  of 
every  thing  like  meanness,  deceit,  or  ingratitude ; 
for  what  with  his  mistress  formerly,  and  his  heir 
now,  he  has  met  with  them  all." 

"His  mistress,"  exclaimed  I,  much  moved ;  "then 
the  condemned  picture  and  chamber  are  accounted 
for  ;  for  I  suppose  the  portrait  is  of  a  female." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Oldacre;  ''and  such  a  female! 
It  will  account  at  once  for  the  romance  of  his 
attachment,  the  ardour  of  his  hopes,  and  the 
cruelty  of  his  disappointment." 

"  A  solemn  and  mysterious  opening,"  said  I. 
"  The  lady,  I  perceive,  can  be  no  common  heroine, 
no  more  than  the  gentleman   an  ordinary  cavalier. 
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Such  characters  do  not  belong  to  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century."" 

"You  are  right,*"  replied  Oldacre,  "  for  the  lady 
was  foreign." 

"  Ha  !   Italian,  perhaps, — or  German  ?" 
"  Hesperian,"   said   Oldacre,  "  that   is  to  say, 
Spanish."" 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,''  I  replied,  "  for  Spanish 
women  are  for  the  most  part  as  constant  in  charac- 
ter as  beautiful  in  person.  But  who  and  what  was 
the  traitress  ?  for  nothing  short  of  treason,  I  sup- 
pose, could  have  produced  this  blight  upon  our 
friend.*' 

"  That  is  but  too  true,''  returned  Oldacre.  "  She 
was  then  of  very  high  degree  ;  and  I  will  not  fore- 
stal  your  opinion  by  speaking  to  her  guilt  or  inno- 
cence,  but  leave  you  to  gather  it  from  such  of  the 
facts  as  are  not  disputed." 

"  There  were  disputed  ones,  then  .?" 
"  Yes  !  and  the  unhappiness  of  the  case  is,  that 
parts  of  it  were  mystified,  and  the  guilt,  whatever 
it  was,  not  so  glaring  but  that  it  might  be  ques- 
tionable. This  makes  the  bitterness  more  intole- 
rable. A  proved  unworthiness  (as  our  friend  has 
often  in  his  grief  allowed  to  escape  him)  might  be 
conquered  : 

*  But,  oh  !  what  damned  minutes  counts  he  o'er, 
Who  doubts,  yet  doats — suspects,  but  fondly  loves.'  " 
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You  may  suppose,  Strickland,  how  this  added  to 
my  interest,  which  now  began  to  devour  me.  I 
arose  hastily  to  reach  a  chair  for  my  visitor,  who 
had  hitherto  been  pacing  the  room,  in  order,  as  I 
told  him,  that  he  might  make  his  communications 
more  at  his  ease ;  in  reality,  I  believe,  that  he 
might  not  escape. 

He  quietly  sat  down,  and  eyeing  the  door  which 
had  produced  this  conversation,  observed,  as  if 
doubtingly,  "You  have  not,  "then,  seen  the  pictures?'' 
"  Impossible,"  said  I,  "  for  though  romantically 
curious,  I  am  not  yet  a  burglar  to  satisfy  curiosity. 
Yetlbeheve  if  I  had  thought  Broadbelt  corruptible, 
I  should  have  bribed  high  to  have  got  a  sight  of 
them." 

"  A  very  pretty  example  of  the  ml  admirari,'* 
returned  Oldacre  ;  ''the  pictures,  however,  are 
worth  looking  at." 

At  that  instant,  as  if  contrived  by  my  good 
star,  the  man  of  reverence,  Mr. Broadbelt,  returned 
of  a  sudden.  It  should  seem  that  he  had  not  reco- 
vered from  the  uneasiness  occasioned  by  my  recent 
conversation,  and,  by  a  very  common  mistake, 
wished  to  bury  it  deeper  in  oblivion  by  reviving  it. 
Something  misgave  him  as  to  my  fidelity,  which  he, 
I  suppose,  wished  to  remedy  ;  for  seeing  Oldacre, 
he  seemed  a  little  confused,  and  yet,  with  Marplot 
simplicity,  discovered  his  own  secret,  by  exclaiming, 
(taken  indeed  by  surprise,)  "  I  trust,  Sir,  such  a 
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gentleman  as  you  will  not  have  told  the  'Squire 
that  we  talked  about  that  room  and  pictures.  1  am 
sure  you  would  not  go  to  hurt  a  poor  man,  who 
wishes  to  do  his  duty  by  the  best  of  masters,  and 
who  never  opened  his  lips " 

"  Till  I  made  him,"  interrupted  I,  really  pitying 
the  plight  of  the  good  man  ;  "  but  set  yourself 
quite  at  rest :  for  Mr.  Oldacre  himself  says  there  can 
be  no  particular  harm  in  my  knowing  what  all  the 
world  knows  :  so  you  have  conmiitted  no  sin,  even 
if  I  had  not  tempted  you  to  it.'** 

"  His  honour  is  very  good,"  replied  Broadbelt, 
re-assured,  "  and  I  am  sure  there  could  be  no  harm 
if  I  had  even  opened  the  door  and  shewn  the  pic- 
tures— for  sure  they  were  drawn  to  do  a  man's  heart 
good  ;  and  many  an  hour  formerly  has  master  stood 
looking  at  them — only  he  can't  abide  them  now, 
m ore's  the  pity. 

"  You  say  true,  my  good  Broadbelt,"  said  Old- 
acre;  "and  as  Mr. Fitzwalter  loves  your  master 
almost  as  much  as  we  do,  and  is  desirous  to  look  at 
the  portraits,  I  think  there  would  be  no  harm  to 
shew  them  to  him.'* 

"  Indeed,  your  honour!  Do  you  think  so  ?  Then 
I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  do  it ;  and  if  you 
will  wait  a  minute  till  I  go  round,  for  I  cannot  open 
the  door  on  this  side  ;  I  will  get  the  key  and  go  the 
other  way  into  the  chamber  ;  only  I  do  hope  you 
will  save  me  harmless  with  Sir  Robert." 
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So  saying,  the  old  gentleman,  who  in  this  in- 
-stance  shewed  as  natural  a  pride  in  the  possession 
of  a  family  secret  as  any  chambermaid,  shuffled  off 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  leaving  me  quite  charmed 
with  Oldacre  for  having  anticipated  my  wishes ;  for 
much  I  wished  to  explore  an  apartment  which, 
though  not  haunted,  was  evidently  of  an  interest 
which,  considering  the  house,  place,  and  master, 
mightily  suited  my  humour.  T  expressed  my 
acknowledgments  to  that  effect  to  Oldacre,  and 
before  he  could  make  any  observation  upon  it,  we 
heard  friend  Broadbelt  turning  the  key  in  the  inside  ; 
the  door  in  the  alcove  opened,  and  we  entered. 

The  result  would  have  disappointed  a  more 
dramatic  imagination  than  mine :  there  was  no 
blood  ;  no  skeletons,  nor  coffins,  nor  representa- 
tions, even  in  wax,  of  worms,  and  corrupted  mor- 
tality ;  but,  what  was  far  better,  representations  to 
the  life,  and  nearly  as  large  as  life,  of  the  most  lovely 
example  of  female  humanity  that  ever  adorned 
human  existence.  I  cannot  describe  its  effects  upon 
my  admiring  senses.  It  fixed  my  eyes,  my  mind, 
and  my  heart.  What  seemed  extraordinary,  one 
representation  had  not  contented  the  painter,  or 
lover,  or  whoever  had  created  these  wonderful 
images  of  female  excellence  (for  female  they  were), 
but  he  had  multiplied  them  into  three. 

The  first  was  a  wonderful  view,  of  the  wildest 
nature,  such  as  alone  used  to  challenge  the  genius 
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of  Salvator  ;  except  that  even  such  a  landscape 
yielded  greatly  in  effect  and  interest  to  the  princi- 
pal living  figure  in  it.  But,  even  without  that 
figure,  it  would  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
beholder  by  its  rugged  interests.  A  forest,  chiefly 
of  black  pine,  such  as  spreads  over  the  Sierra 
Morena,  but  interspersed  with  the  sturdy  trunks 
and  wide- spreading  branches  of  oaks,  almost  leafless, 
but  denoting  an  existence  of  ages,  exhibited  all, the 
pointed  force  of  contrast,  so  loved  by  the  lover  of 
nature.  Vegetation,  however,  in  some  parts  receded, 
to  let  in  black  brown  rocks,  variegated  with  moss 
or  the  foam  of  torrents.  On  the  side  of  one  of  them 
rose  a  tall  and  scathed  tree,  scathed  by  lightning 
after  a  growth  of  ages.  It  so  realized  a  most  strik- 
ing description  which  I  lately  read,  that  if  I  pon- 
dered for  twelve  months  together,  I  could  not  equal 
it,  so  I  will  give  it  you  done  to  my  hand : — 

"  In  this  verdant  picture  there  was  one  pale 
object,  which  for  a  few  moments,  as  I  passed  it, 
particularly  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  an 
immense  oak,  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 
It  had  been,  and  indeed  still  was,  the  tallest  to  be 
seen  in  the  forest,  and  pride  and  presumption  had 
apparently  drawn  to  it  its  fate.  Every  leaf,  every 
twig,  every  small  branch  was  gone — barkless — 
blasted — and  blanched  :  the  limbs  seemed  stretched 
into  the  harshest  outline  :  a  human  corpse  could 
not  form  a  greater  contrast  to  a  living  man  than 
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this  tree  did  to  the  soft  green  foliage  waving  around 
it.  It  stood  stark,  stiff,  jagged  as  the  lightning 
itself ;  and  as  its  forked  sapless  branches  pointed 
towards  the  sky,  it  seemed  as  if  no  one  could  dare 
pass  it  without  secretly  feeling  that  there  exists  a 
power  which  can  annihilate,  as  well  as  create,  and 
that  what  the  fool  said  in  his  heart  was  wrong.*"* 

In  the  picture  before  us  these  emotions  of  awe 
would  have  been  kindled  by  the  inanimate  objects 
of  the  place,  had  there  been  no  living  beings  to 
enhance  them  ;  but  with  these  emotions,  judge 
what  must  have  been  the  feeling  occasioned  by  a 
scene  nothing  less  than  dreadful,  even  under  the 
mimic  representation  of  it. 

A  young  girl,  of  a  beauty  that  seemed  perfect, 
and  only  more  exquisitely  displayed  by  the  disorder 
of  her  dress — terrified,  and  seemingly  even  frantic 
with  fear — was,  with  upheld  hands,  directing  looks 
that  would  have  melted  adamant,  to  an  iron  coun- 
tenance, where  every  feeling  of  determined  and 
remorseless  cruelty  was  depicted.  The  heart  wliich 
owned  it  seemed  absolutely  ruthless,  and  the 
horrid  joy  which  seemed  to  gleam  in  the  face  of 
the  ruffian,  at  having  his  victim  in  his  power,  only 
made  his  rage  more  horrible. 

One  of  his  hands  was  twisted  in  the  long,  silken, 
dishevelled  tresses  of  the  devoted  girl,  by  which  he 
•  Bubbles  of  the  Brunens, 
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seemed  to  have  drao^o^ed  her  to  the  brink  of  the 
torrent ;  while  in  the  other  hand  was  raised  a  short 
sword,  or  Spanish  knife,  with  which  he  seemed  to 
be  meditating  where  to  inflict  his  intended  vengeance. 

In  the  distance,  through  a  glade  in  the  wood, 
was  seen  a  coach  much  gilded,  in  the  Spanish 
fashion,  to  which  were  attached  four  mules,  under  the 
escort  of  two  armed  servants,  who  were  very  quietly 
awaiting  the  event.  It  seemed,  therefore,  a  relief  of 
absolute  necessity  to  the  feelings,  that  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  composition  exhibited  the  figure  of 
a  young  man  of  determined,  though  agitated  aspect, 
who,  fully  struck  with  the  murder  contemplated, 
appeared  equally  bent  upon  preventing  it. 

He  had  emerged  from  behind  the  blasted  oak  I 
have  described,  where  a  spear  and  a  couching  blood- 
hound denoted  that  there  had  been  a  boar-chase, 
and  he  fixed  all  our  interest  by  the  coolness  with 
which  he  seemed  to  be  aiming  a  rifle  at  the  assas- 
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sin's  heart.  The  whole  representation  appeared  to 
speak,  and  started  from  the  canvas  with  a  glow  of 
precision  which  seemed  nature  itself.  It  told,  too, 
the  more  fearfully,  because  the  result  of  the  history, 
in  the  then  stage  of  it,  could  not  be  revealed ;  for 
though  the  flash  of  the  rifle  announced  that  the 
ball  was  already  sped  which  might  or  might  not 
deliver  the  poor  victim  from  destruction,  the  event 
was,  at  least,  not  ascertained  by  the  painting. 
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Hope,  however,  with  her  usual  appendage  of 
comfort,  relieved  the  aching  sense.  We  felt  as  sure 
as  desirous,  that  the  aim  of  the  deliverer  would  be 
unerring,  and  that  the  intended  murderer  would 
perish.  Never  was  there  a  more  powerful  exempli- 
fication of  this  wonderful  art. 

I  felt  like  the  belated  peasant  in  Milton — 

"  At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds."' 
In  plain  prose,  I   was  breathless  with  anxiety, 
expectation,  and  hope  ;  and  though  he  was  familiar 
with  the  painting,  so  was  my  friend  the  squire,  to 
say  nothing  of  Broadbelt,  who  observed,  he  was  not 
at  all  surprised  at   his  master's  not  liking  to  see 
such  a  terrifying  matter.  "  And  yet  it  be  very  like 
master,"  said  he,  "  though  you  can  hardly  discover 
it  under  such  guises.  To  be  sure,  the  Spanish  gen- 
tleman, though  they  say  he  was  something  answer- 
ing to  our  marquess,  deserved  to  die." 
"  He  was  killed,  then  ?"  said  I. 
"  To  be  sure  he  was,  and  sarved  right,"  added 
the  butler ;   "  and  yet  I  have  often  wished  master 
had  never   meddled  with   the  matter — but  I  beg 
pardon,  for  being  so  bold  ;  servants  have  no  right 
to  talk." 

"  I  think,  Broadbelt,"  said  Oldacre,  mildly, 
"  you  had  better  leave  Mr.  Fitz waiter  with  me, 
and  you  can  come  for  your  keys  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  by  which  time  I  shall  have  shewn  him  the 
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other  pictures.*"  This  suggestion  was  immediately 
obeyed  by  the  modest  Broadbelt,  who,  bowing  his 
acquiescence,  left  us  alone. 

''  I  think,""  said  the  squire,  "  this  faithful  crea- 
ture is  right,  after  all ;  and  it  would  have  been 
better  for  his  master,  not  indeed  to  have  left  this 
poor  lady  to  her  fate,  but  better  for  them  botli 
had  this  too  interesting  adventure  never  arisen.*" 

"  Well  may  you  call  it  too  interesting,^'  I  ob- 
served, "  for  I  shall  not  rest  till  I  know  the  whole 
story.  But  how  different  are  these  !""  and  I  turned 
to  the  two  pictures  which  clothed  the  other  two 
sides  of  the  room. 

"  There,''  said  Oldacre,  "  you  may  gaze  without 
horror ;  nor  can  you  be  surprised  at  the  effect  which 
such  loveliness  and  sensibility,  as  are  there  pour- 
tray  ed,  should  have  had  on  such  a  heart  as  our 
friend's." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  I,  as  my  delighted  eye  ran 
over  both  the  paintings.  Yet  were  they  very  dif- 
ferent. One  seemed  in  the  very  best  style  of 
Watteau — so  true,  that  had  he  not  been  dead  a 
hundred  years,  I  shoul  have  said  they  were  his. 
A  beautiful  Italian  garden  ;  acacias  feathering  to 
the  ground ;  orange-trees  full  of  fruit ;  marble 
balusters  and  statues;  in  the  distance  the  porch 
of  a  convent,  seemingly  a  palace.  But  the  wonder 
was,  a  green  in  front  covered  with  graceful  figures 
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in  elegant  costumes,  that  appeared  alive  on  the 
canvass,  exemplifying  "  the  breathing  roses  of  the 
wood''  mentioned  in  Arcades.  Among  them  one 
-was  transcendent ;  evidently  the  same  (yet  how 
different!)  with  the  distressed,  horror-struck,  yet 
still  beautiful  creature,  who  so  fixed  us  in  the 
picture  we  had  just  been  examining.  She  was  in 
the  Spanish  costume — a  rich  basquina — which  set 
off  a  shape  and  symmetry  that  were  exquisite.  Her 
action  was  that  of  dancing  with  a  superb  cavalier, 
also  in  the  dress  of  Spain  ;  short  silk  vest ;  pink  net 
for  the  hair ;  and  broad  black  hat  and  feather,  with 
a  diamond  button  and  loop.  Two  pages  in  fanciful 
attire  were  playing  on  flutes,  and  two  others  with 
guitars,  sat  on  the  turf,  and  to  these  the  dancers 
seemed  to  move  in  a  graceful  slow  time. 

There  was  an  air  of  romantic  gallantry  about 
the  cavalier,  which  amounted  to  passion  towards 
his  partner,  as  he  turned  her  in  the  minuet ;  for 
such  it  seemed  to  be.  Yet  it  was  not  a  humble 
admiration.  It  seemed  even  mingled  with  conde- 
scension, as  if  he  was  the  favourer,  not  the  favoured, 
by  gaining  the  hand  of  this  lovely  girl.  Was  it  on 
this  account  that  she  did  not  seem  to  appreciate 
the  honour  done  her  ?  for,  far  from  returning  his 
glances,  however  approving,  her  eyes  were  perpe- 
tually directed  towards  an  officer  in  English  regi- 
mentals, palpably,  though  under  appearances  so 
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different,  the  same  as  he  who  was  directing  his 
protecting  rifle  against  the  assassin  in  the  first  pic- 
ture. Each  form  gave  the  idea  of  Penruddock^ 
though  so  much  younger;  and  it  was  wonderful 
how  the  same  sensibility  of  look,  and  decision  of 
mind,  were  exhibited  as  they  now  fully  exist,  only 
at  present  more  mature,  and  certainly  more  melan- 
choly, than  when  these  pictures  were  painted. 

Oldacre,  who  saw  how  possessed  I  was  by  the 
ideas  inspired  by  the  characters  I  was  viewing, — the 
adoration  of  the  Spanish  grandee  (for  it  seems  he 
was  not  less),  the  neglect  of  it  by  the  lady,  her  look 
averted  from  him  though  her  partner,  and  seemingly 
absorbed  by  another,  though  only  a  spectator, — re- 
marked in  a  manner  which  denoted  his  penetration, 
that  my  thought  did  not  surprise  him  "  For  you 
see,'"  said  he,  "  the  hidalgo  is  well  made  ;  has  an  air 
de  noblesse,  and  is  sufficiently  occupied  with  his 
mistress.  Yet,  with  all  this,  there  is  also  an  air  of 
self-sufficiency  and  haughtiness,  as  if  he  thought 
himself  irresistible,  or  as  if  Donna  Rosalie  (for  that 
is  the  name  of  the  lady)  ought  to  fall  at  his  feet ; 
whilst  our  friend,  though  with  a  dignity  which  can- 
not be  veiled,  looks  at  her  with  admiration  indeed, 
but  with  so  much  modesty  mingled  with  his  appro- 
bation, that  her  self-respect  is  as  much  gratified  as 
her  pride  of  beauty.  But  besides  this,  you  are  not 
to  forget,  that  to  him  she  owed  her  life ;  no  wonder. 
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therefore,  to  see  a  tenderness  of  look  in  her  recep- 
tion of  his  homage  which  the  Spanish  count  could 
not  command.  In  fact,  it  was  this  very  look,  and 
this  very  scene,  which  gave  rise  to  this  admirable 
group ;  for  it  was  here  that  Penruddock  first  loved, 
and  thought  himself  beloved,  or  at  least  regarded 
with  something  more  than  gratitude.  He  himself, 
indeed,  became  in  consequence  the  most  devoted  of 
lovers."" 

Though  I  would  willingly  here  have  poured  out 
some  of  the  many  questions  I  had  in  contempla- 
tion,— as  there  was  still  a  third  picture  to  examine, 
I  put  a  force  upon  myself,  while  Oldacre,  moving 
to  it,  went  on. 

"  You  see  him  here,  or  rather  both  of  them,  in 
a  new  capacity ;  for  they  were  now  affianced,  and 
do  not  conceal  their  grief  at  their  necessary  part- 
ing, the  consequence  of  duty  on  his  part,  from  being- 
called  home  to  attend  his  father's  funeral.  This, 
though  perhaps  not  so  striking  a  representation  as 
either  of  the  other  two,  is  yet  more  addressed  to 
the  softer  feelings.  The  first  was  all  terror  ;  the 
next  all  joy  ;   this  is  all  tenderness." 

And  so  it  was,  and  so  I  read  it.  Donna  Rosalie, 
scarcely  older  than  in  the  other  representations, 
seemed  of  a  somewhat  maturer  beauty,  or  rather 
had  assumed  somewhat  of  a  more  marked  character 
than  belonged  to  the  Hebe-like   and  careless  love- 
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iiness  which  attended  her  in  the  dance.  There  was 
thought — deep  feeling — grief  certainly,  but  grief 
mixed  with  resolution,  as  if  after  a  struggle  in 
which  she  had  conquered,  or  resolved  to  conquer. 
A  forced  smile,  a  suppressed  tear,  an  all-predomi- 
nant and  exquisite  tenderness,  but  all  under  evident 
mental  control.  Never  did  painter's  art  so  power- 
fully or  so  pleasingly  pourtray  the  softness,  mingled 
with  the  fortitude,  of  a  superior  woman.  She  rea- 
lized to  me  some  lines  I  am  fond  of: 

"  Your  lovely  eve  doth  glisten  whh  emotion, 
Pale  passion  dwells  upon  your  beauteous  cheek, 

Your  hands,  uprais'd,  are  clasp'd  in  soft  devotion; 
And  all  an  aching,  burning  mind  bespeak." 

But  enough  of  this; — let  me  give  you  the  more 
general  outline. 

Figure  to  yourself  such  a  being  as  I  Jiave  de- 
scribed, bending  over  the  rail  of  a  rich  balcony,  in 
a  convent  in  Spain  ;  her  eager  eye  straining  after 
a  young  soldier,  walking  his  horse  solemnly  and 
slowly  from  her,  so  as  that  both  his  form  and  his 
features  could  be  distinguished,  though  at  a  dis- 
tance. His  course  seemed  straight-forward,  yet 
there  was  an  anxiety  and  hesitation  plainly  dis- 
coverable in  his  movements.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
was  checking  his  steed,  with  a  view  to  return. 
C'ertainly,  he  was  looking  more  towards  the  bal- 
cony than  the  road  he  was  taking.     The  character 
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of  tlie  story  seemed  to  be  indecision,  but  indecision 
finally  conquered. 

And  now  I  must  stop  my  narration,  though  only 
on  the  threshold ;  for  in  this  peaceable  place  v,o 
have  a  post  but  three  times  a  week,  unless  we  send 
ten  miles  to  Vv^etherby,  which  my  letters  would  not 
be  worth.  So,  that  you  may  not  wait  three  days, 
though  it  would  give  you  a  longer  epistle,  I  close 
here,  with  a  promise  of  more  of  a  story  which  set 
out  in  joy,  though  it  ended  in  mourning. 

A  Dios, 

F. 
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LETTER    IV 


Fit%walter  in  continuation. 

If  your  head  has  not  been  so  occupied  as  to  make 
you  forget  you  have  a  heart,  you  will  have  been 
longing  for  another  letter  from  me,  as  much  as  I 
did  for  the  closeting  which  immediately  ensued 
with  Oldacre  after  we  had  quitted  the  picture 
apartment,  and  returned  to  my  chamber. 

Poor  fellow  !  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  deep  im- 
pression the  whole  history  of  his  friend's  un- 
fortunate attachment,  and  its  consequent  chagrin, 
has  made  upon  him.  Irritable,  as  I  told  you  he 
sometimes  is,  he  has,  as  I  also  told  you,  where  he 
esteems,  a  heart  full  of  sympathy.  In  this  case,  it 
is  not  a  little  strange,  that  although  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  or  rather  none,  of  Sir  Robert's  ill 
treatment  by  this  beauteous  Rosalie,  his  sympathy 
is  almost  as  lively  for  her  as  for  Sir  Robert  him- 
self. 

"  I  cannot  explain  it,"'  said  he,  when  I  expressed 
my  wonder;  "but  I  would  almost  hazard  my  exist- 
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ence  upon  it  that  she  is  not  the  creature  which  yet 
appearances  certainly  make  her.  If  ever  there  was 
real  high  principle  in  woman,  it  seemed  to  be  once 
in  her ;  and  real  high  principle  is  not  forgotten  in 
a  moment.  But  yet  (and  he  paused  hesitatingly), 
of  her  caprice  and  inconstancy  there  seems  no 
doubt." 

"  She  is  alive,  then  !'' 

"  I  know  not,""*  said  he.  ''  Since  her  marriage, 
she  has  at  least  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  no 
trace  of  her  has  been  found,  though  now  some  ten 
years  have  past." 

"  Penruddock  tried  to  trace  her,  then  ?" 

"  No  !  that  would  not  have  been  like  him, 
though  he  had  forgiven  her.  For,  as  you  have  seen, 
to  forget,  and  to  forgive,  are  with  him  very  different. 
The  scoundrel  Hidalgo  !  he  I  mean,  her  partner  in 
the  dance " 

"  What  of  him  .^"  said  1,  hoping  he  would  put 
some  method  in  his  recital. 

"  He  cares  not  for  the  misery,  the  wreck  he  has 
caused  to  one  who  was,  or  was  meant  by  nature  to 
be,  as  loyal  and  true  as  she  was  beautiful.  "Worse 
than  the  savage  who  attempted  to  murder  her,  and 
who,  if  she  is  at  all  what  I  thought  her,  has  mur- 
dered her  happiness  !  He  has  been  at  every 
court  in  Europe,  still  attempting  conquests,  though 
no  longer  young  ;  at  any   rate,   the  gayest  of  the 
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gay.  AVe  never  heard,  however,  that  she  was  with 
him,  notwithstanding  their  marriage.  What  he  has 
done  with  her,  Heaven  knows,  perhaps *'"* 

"  This  is  too  shocking  to  think  of,''  cried  I, 
greatly  moved.     *•'  Such  a  creature  as  she  appeared 

to  have  been  ;   such  dignity  in  her  tenderness ! 

But  if  you  love  me,  keep  me  not  in  these  obscure 
generalities,  but  tell  me  the  tale  at  once ;  you  will 
find  me  an  eager  listener." 

"  True  !  true  T"  said  he,  as  if  recovering  from  a 
fit  of  absence;  "  the  sight  of  these  pictures  again, 
and  so  suddenly,  put  me  out ;  I  had  forgot  you 
knew  nothing  of  their  history."  Then,  looking  at 
his  watch,  as  if  to  see  whether  he  had  time,  he  thus 
proceeded. 

Story  of  Rosalie  de  Almeida. 

Rosalie  de  Almeida,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
that  name,  originally  of  Portugal,  but  long  one  of 
the  first  families  in  Spain,  was  left  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  fifteen ;  and  in  those  troublous  times,  when 
the  throne  was  tottering  amid  the  storms  of  revo- 
lution (I  speak  of  the  years  nineteen  and  twenty), 
she  took  refuge  with  her  aunt,  the  Marchioness  de 
Tavora,  who  gladly  received  her,  in  the  hope  that 
she  might,  under  her  holy  endeavours,  be  induced 
to  spurn  all  mundane  interests,  and  take  the  veil  in 
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the  neighbouring  convent  of  Las  Huelgas,  of  which 
another  aunt,  sister  of  the  marchioness,  was  prio- 
ress. This  convent  was  still,  what  it  is  described 
formerly  to  have  been, — inhabited  by  a  bevy  of  noble 
imns,  whose  Superior,  in  riches  and  prerogatives, 
almost  rivalled  princes,* 

Nevertheless,  its  discipline  was  subject  to  the 
almost  absolute  authority  of  a  visitor,  in  the  person 
of  the  Abbot  of  the  c^reat  Carthusian  Convent  of 
Miraflores. 

Both  the  abbeys  lay  on  the  road  between  Burgos 
and  Valladolid. 

By  this  plan  of  the  marchioness,  Donna  Rosalie 
would,  with  the  consent  of  the  church,  leave  the 
large  succession  to  which  she  was  entitled,  as  her 
father's  sole  heiress,  to  her  cousin,  the  marchioness's 
son. 

In  this  the  marchioness  was  seconded,  though 
from  very  different  motives,  by  her  sister,  the 
prioress;  who,  though,  as  to  manners  and  the  main- 
tenance of  her  state  and  nobility,  a  woman  of  the 
^vorld,  was  at  least  so  sincere  a  Catholic  as  to  be- 
lieve she  could  not  do  «^reater  service  to  relioion 
than  to  induce  a  young  person  of  her  niece's  birth 
and  wealth  to  devote  herself  to  its  discipline,  as  she 
herself  had  done.  Nor  was  she  without  the  ambi- 
tion (which  she  took  care  properly  to  impress)  to 
*  See  Roscoe's  Tour  in  Spain. 
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see  the  young  Rosalie,  if  she  took  the  veil,  named 
hereafter  as  her  successor  in  that  rich  convent,  when 
she  might  return  to  the  pleasures  and  elegancies  of 
social  life. 

Young  as  she  was,  however,  and  not  imbued  with 
those  religious  fears  which  afterwards  assailed  her, 
though  of  the  most  yielding  softness,  amounting  to 
tenderness  towards  those  she  loved,  and  the  sweetest 
compliances  where  her  reason  did  not  forbid,  she 
showed  so  little  disposition  to  renounce  the  world, 
and  such  firmness  in  rejecting  all  advances  towards 
this  plan,  that  the  marchioness  changed  her  mea- 
sures ;  for  she  had  another  design  in  view,  equally 
conducive  to  her  object,  and  this  was  to  unite  the 
cousins  in  marriage. 

Yet  here,  though  so  youthful  and  tenderly 
moulded,  the  failure  was  still  more  decisive.  In 
truth,  her  cousin  was  not  merely  disagreeable,  but 
hateful  to  her.  And  well  he  might  be ;  for  of  all 
Heaven's  creatures, no  one  in  human  shape  could  be 
less  attractive  in  person  or  more  disgusting  in  mind. 
He  was  proud,  ferocious,  and  cruel,  even  to  the 
dogs  and  horses,  as  well  as  the  menials,  who  served 
him  in  his  pleasures.  His  delight  seemed  to  be  in 
the  oppression  of  his  inferiors ;  and  in  return  for 
having  been  spoiled  by  his  mother,  he,  in  one  of 
their  quarrels,  struck  her  a  blow.  Yet  he  was  sus- 
ceptible of  the  power  of  beauty  ;  if  the  most  extra,- 
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\  agant  sensual  passion  could  be  so  described.  And 
this  passion  was  only  exceeded,  not  indeed  by  ava- 
rice, but  by  a  something,  if  possible,  worse — a 
greediness  for  wealth,  in  order  to  squander  it  upon 
his  vices.  The  governing  movement  of  his  mind, 
however,  was  a  thirst  of  revenge  where  his  desires 
were  thwarted  — of  revenge  the  most  deadly,  even 
against  the  very  objects  of  those  desires. 

This  must  account  for  all  that  happened  be- 
tween him  and  his  cousin. 

Inflamed  by  what  both  he  and  his  mother  called 
love ;  still  more  desirous  of  his  cousin's  wealth  than 
even  of  her  beauty  ;  stung  to  madness  by  her 
rejection ;  all  his  bad  passions  were  roused — anger^ 
disappointment,  affronted  vanity,  mortified  ambi- 
tion. But  one  passion,  a  dreadful  one,  absorbed 
all  the  rest — the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  the  reso- 
lution to  accomplish  it.  He  often  threatened  the 
life  of  Rosalie,  and  the  alternative  he  held  out  to 
her,  that  of  marriage,  only  magnified  her  fears,  as  it 
would  give  him  more  frequent  or  easy  opportuni- 
ties of  executing  his  horrible  threats.  These  threats, 
too,  she  knew  were  incited  by  other  almost  equally 
strong  motives  ;  since,  were  she  out  of  the  way,  the 
Almeida  succession  would  be  his. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  knew  not  where  to  fly. 
For  though  her  aunt,  the  prioress,  was  also  her 
near  relation,  she  had,  with  a  meekness  worthy  her 
k3 
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vows,  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  her  sister,  the  mar- 
chioness, yielded  up  all  direction  of  her  niece's 
affairs;  and  though  she  loved  Rosalie,  she  carefully 
abstained  from  interference,  In  dread  of  the  known 
jealousy  and  violence  of  Tavora. 

Rosalie  had  other  relations,  but  in  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  kingdom  she  knew  not  even  where  they 
were  to  be  found.  As  a  last  resource,  therefore, 
she  thought  of  the  convent  of  Las  Huelgas;  but 
the  influence  of  the  marchioness,  and  the  fear  of  the 
threatened  vengeance  of  her  lawless  cousin,  in  a 
lawless  time,  still  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
her  views. 

In  this  miserable  uncertainty,  her  firmness  and 
courage  alone  supported  her :  nor  can  I  conceive  a 
greater  trial,  proving  greater  strength  of  mind, 
than  was  exhibited  by  this  young  and  lovely  crea- 
ture ;  so  lovely  and  so  young,  so  helpless  and  yet 
so  firm. 

Piqued  to  the  heart  by  his  want  of  success, 
Tavora  put  a  cruel  force  upon  his  disposition,  and 
tried  humility  and  mildness.  He  even  threw  himself 
upon  his  knees  before  her.  "  My  fate,  my  whole 
character,""  said  he,  "  my  whole  soul,  are  in  your 
hands;  you  may  make  them  what  you  please.  I 
know  my  defects  ;  you  may  cure  them.  I  am  stern, 
but  under  you  I  shall  be  soft ;  I  am  proud,  but 
you  will  make  me  humble.  If  you  want  proof,  do 
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you  not  behold  it  ?  I  am  at  your  feet,  who  never 
yet  crouched  to  woman,  any  more  than  to  man/' 

What  think  you  ?  Could  a  girl  of  not  sixteen 
easily  withstand  this  proof  of  power,  which  seemed 
so  to  realize  what  is  said  of  love,  that  it  can  soften 
rocks  ?  What  I  admire,  therefore,  in  this  young 
and  inexperienced  creature,  is  the  soundness  of  that 
judgment,  and  the  sobriety  of  that  mind,  which 
could  see  through,  and  reject,  at  once,  what  was 
certainly  apparent  incense  to  her  self-love,  in  the 
persuasion  that  all  was  too  inconsistent  with  a 
character  she  had  penetrated.  She  felt,  spite  of 
temptation  to  think  otherwise,  that  the  whole  was 
a  stratagem  to  get  her  into  his  power ;  which,  as 
soon  as  there,  would  be  exerted  to  make  her  mise- 
rable. 

This  she  was  too  discreet  to  tell  him  ;  but  she 
acted  upon  it.  "  It  grieves  me,  my  lord,"  she  said, 
"  that  our  characters  and  tastes  are  too  little  suit- 
able to  promise  happiness  to  either  of  us.  Were 
your  object  the  wealth  to  which,  unhappily  I  fear, 
I  am  born,  and  to  which  you  are  heir  after  me, 
willingly  would  I  relinquish  it ;  but  this  it  would 
affront  you  to  suppose.  Cease,  then,  to  make  a  poor 
orphan  girl  unhappy  (your  cousin,  too,  whom  you 
ought  to  protect),  by  a  pursuit,  which  I  am  bound 
to  tell  you  is  unavailing.'*'* 

Sparks  of  fire  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  brutal 
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Tavora,  when  he  heard  these  words,  the  more  exas- 
perating from  being  unexpected.  He  had  put  an 
immense  force  upon  his  vain  aud  overbearing  nature, 
when  he  humbled  himself  before  her  as  he  did, 
blushing  at  the  mortification  of  it  before  the  act 
was  even  begun.  He  consoled  himself,  however, 
with  the  certainty  of  the  success  it  was  to  produce  ; 
and  his  secret  heart  had  already  meditated  revenge, 
when  his  purpose  should  be  accomplished. 

Instantly  he  arose  from  his  knees,  and  gnashing 
his  teeth  for  very  rage,  exclaimed,  "  Proud  insolent, 
you  have  sealed  your  doom.  Bitter  shall  be  your 
repentance.  I  will  croucli  no  more  ;  henceforth,  be 
all  my  thoughts  of  vengeance." 

So  saying,  he  stalked  away,  scowling  at  her  with 
a  deadly  look  ;  and  had  he  had  his  stiletto  in  his 
sash,  which  mechanically  he  seemed  to  search  for, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  revenge  would  have 
then  been  instantly  satiated. 

You  may  suppose  the  condition  in  which  the  pooi 
Rosalie  was  left  ;  you  may  suppose  what  was  her 
terror.  What  his  threats  meant,  she  could  not 
doubt ;  yet,  as  she  has  sometimes  declared,  she  was 
more  than  ever  determined  against  him  ;  and  had 
the  alternative  been  death,  would  have  preferred  it. 

It  must  be  owned,  her  situation  was  cruel.  She 
had  no  friend  to  advise  with.  Her  aunt,  though  not 
an  enemy,  could  not  even  hear  of  any  thing  against 
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her  son- — whose  cause,  too,  seemed  her  own  ;  and 
she  faltered  at  the  notion  of  communicating  to  her 
the  dreadful  threats  which  Tavora  had  uttered. 
She  was  even  afraid  to  see  the  marchioness,  lest  she 
should  betrav  herself ;  which  would  only  have  added 
to  her  misery. 

In  this  uncertainty,  she  at  last  resolved  to  fly  to 
her  aunt,  the  prioress,  who  had  loved  her  from  a 
child. 

She  knew  not  exactly  what  to  determine,  even  if 
she  got  there  in  safety,  nor  whether  to  disclose  her 
reason  for  her  flight.  But  fly  she  felt  she  must ;  for 
slie  knew  that  Tavora,  who  had  already  been  guilty 
of  one  murder  (or,  as  the  softened  account  called  it, 
accidental  homicide),  would  not  scruple,  with  all 
his  bad  passions  roused,  to  commit  another.  Her 
plan,  therefore,  was  resolved ;  though,  as  the  con- 
vent was  five  miles  off*,  how  to  get  there  w^as  the 
question. 

In  this  she  was  miraculously,  as  she  thought, 
aided  by  chance.  She  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  pay  her  duty  to  the  prioress  on  her  birth-day  ; 
and  this  happened  to  be  the  very  next  day,  on 
which  indeed  it  was  fixed  by  her  aunt  Tavora  her- 
self that  she  should  be  sent  in  her  coach,  to  pay  the 
usual  compliments,  and  make  the  usual  presents. 

She  was  still  more  highly  favoured,  she  thought, 
by  fortune,  that  her  aunt,  who  had  been  for  some 
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time  too  ill  to  leave  her  chamber,  apologized  for 
not  being  able  to  accompany  her,  but  proposed  an 
old  dame  (Thonneiir,  or  duenna,  as  her  escort.  Ro- 
salie objected  to  this,  as  the  dame  dli07ineur  was 
indispensable  to  her  aunt  in  her  illness ;  so  it  was 
at  last,  and  with  difficulty,  settled,  that  she  should 
proceed  alone,  under  the  protection  of  two  men- 
servants.  Alas  !  these  w^ere  the  devoted  tools  of 
Tavora,  and,  exclusive  of  being  well  paid  for  their 
devotion,  only  too  like  him  in  indifference  to  crime. 
Tavora  heard  of  the  arrangement,  seemingly  with- 
out interest,  and  to  his  cousin's  great  joy,  excused 
himself  from  his  mother's  proposal,  that  lie  should 
himself  escort  his  cousin  on  horseback. 

You  may  imagine  the  rest.  The  expedition  set 
forward;  the  way  lay  through  the  wood  and  rocky 
valley  described  in  the  picture,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  coach  was  stopped  by  the  ruffian,  excited  by 
his  two  greatest  passions,  avarice  and  revenge,  both 
of  which  would  be  gratified  by  the  death  he  had 
resolved.  The  tutored  servants  made  no  resistance, 
though  he  was  alone.  He  opened  the  door  of  the 
carriage  himself,  and  with  the  delight  of  a  savage, 
or  rather  of  a  demon,  told  her  to  alight,  for  her 
hour  was  come.  The  wretched  victim  not  obeying 
his  command,  more  from  terror  than  resistance,  he 
dragged  her  in  fury  to  the  ground,  where  she 
struggled  instinctively  for  her  life,  during  which 
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his  poignard  fell  from  its  scabbard,  and  stooping 
for  it,  she  for  a  moment  escaped  from  his  hands.  He 
flew  after,  overtook,  seized  her  by  the  hair,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  accomplishing  his  fell  purpose,  when 
he  met  his  own  fate  in  the  manner  you  have  seen. 

Such  was  the  story  of  the  first  picture,  not  one 
word  of  which  could  I  have  interrupted  had  I  been 
so  inclined.  But  the  interest  created  by  this  terrible 
relation,  and  the  more  and  more  excited  interest  con- 
cerning this  mysterious  Rosalie,  kept  me  altogether 
silent  till  Oldacre  had  finished.  He  wound  up 
with  satisfying  my  curiosity  as  to  the  close  of  the 
story,  by  telling  me  that  Penruddock  conveyed 
her  to  the  coach,  whence  she  had  been  dragged, 
and  having,  when  a  little  recovered,  learned  that 
she  wished  to  be  conducted  to  the  convent  of  Las 
Huelgas.  he  mounted  the  box,  and  threatened  the 
coachman,  who  was  unarmed,  with  instant  death,  if 
he  did  not  drive  to  that  asylum.  The  footman 
had  fled. 

The  good  prioress  listened  to  the  tale  of  her 
niece  with  horror  and  alarm ;  gave  her  immediate 
refuge ;  and  loaded  Penruddock  with  thanks.  Deeply 
impressed  with  his  humanity,  she  was  also  alive  to 
the  cool  decision  of  character  which  he  had  shown, 
as  well  as  to  his  accomplishments  and  manners.  So 
much  dignity,  united  with  so  much  firmness,  could 
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only  belong,  she  said,  to  ancient  birth  :  the  only 
drawback  was,  however,  a  great  one ;  he  was  a 
heretic. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  deliverer  of  her  niece  from 
death,  he  commanded,  as  he  deserved,  all  her  atten- 
tion ;  and  finding  that  he  Mas  of  the  English  Life 
Guards  (a  great  cause  of  estimation  in  her  mind), 
and  travelling  for  improvement  in  Spain,  with  high 
recommendations,  she  laid  herself  out  to  show  her 
gratitude  by  all  sorts  of  attentions.  She  also  took 
upon  herself  to  explain  all  circumstances  to  the 
marchioness,  who,  however  desolate  for  the  loss  of 
her  son,  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  character 
to  pursue  Penruddock,  or  even  to  institute  inquiry. 
She  allowed  it,  therefore,  to  be  supposed  that  he 
had  been  assassinated,  or  had  fallen  by  the  shot  of 
some  guerilla  partizan  ;  for  which,  in  that  agitated 
time,  there  was  too  much  ground  of  probability  for 
it  not  to  be  believed. 

There  !  I  have  given  you  enough  for  this  divi- 
sion of  my  history,  and  reserve  the  rest  for  another 
post.  When  will  you  excite  me  in  your  turn,  by 
any  thing  you  can  tell  me  of  your  villainous  world  ? 
But,  adieu. 

W.  F. 
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LETTER  V. 


Fit xw alter  in  continuation. 

Penruddock  Hall. 

I  WAIT  not  to  hear  how  you  Hke  it,  to  go  on 
with  mv  story,  as  Oldacre  continued  to  relate  it. 

Whether  from  unhappy  associations,  or  the  in- 
disposition one  naturally  has  to  be  perpetually  in 
contact  with  a  person  to  whom  one  has  not  behaved 
well,  the  proximity  of  Rosalie  to  her  unfortunate 
aunt  had  become  disagreeable  to  the  latter,  and  she 
consented,  soon  after  her  son's  catastrophe,  to  her 
wishes,  warmer  than  ever,  to  be  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  prioress.  The  marchioness,  for- 
getting her  son's  delinquency,  could  not  help  looking 
upon  her  as  the  cause  of  its  fatal  consequence,  if  not 
of  the  delinquency  itself.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Rosalie  herself  could  have  no  happy  recollections 
in  the  house  of  the  marchioness.  The  transition, 
therefore,  to  the  protection  of  the  convent  became 
easy,  and  the  orphan  of  Almeida  was  established 
there,  with  appointments  suitable  to  her  rank  and 
fortune. 
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She  had  many  companions,  her  equals  both  in 
])ii*th  and  wealth,  thouoh  both  were  of  the  hio^hest ; 
for  there  is  at  least  this  balance  ao^ainst  the  evils  of 
a  nunnery,  that  the  spot  which  shuts  immolated 
victims  from  the  world,  also  affords  an  honourable 
asylum,  as  well  as  the  best  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, to  young  females  of  all  conditions,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  The  prioress  herself,  from 
her  noble  and  leading  family,  gave  consequence  to 
all  who  found  it  their  interest  to  be  under  her  care. 
She  presided  with  dignity  over  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  superintended  the  duties  and  morals  of 
those  who  were  entrusted  to  her  with  scrupulous 
attention. 

The  disturbances  of  the  time  had  occasioned 
a  considerable  accession  of  numbers  to  the  pen- 
sioners of  distinction  who  were  inmates  of  the  house, 
and  among  them  was  a  young  and  noble  lady,  of 
an  ancient  house  in  Andalusia,  of  an  age,  character, 
and  manners,  so  allied  to  those  of  Rosalie,  that  in 
a  little  time  they  became  inseparable  friends.  The 
prioress  was  proud  of  them  both,  and  boasted  that 
the  world  might  be  searched  in  vain  for  two  such 
females  as  Mencia  de  Silva  and  Rosalie  de  Almeida. 

"  So  they  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming-  parted, 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition." 

"  I  mention  the  Lady  Mencia,  however,"'  said 
Oldacre,  "  more  to  introduce  a  person    far   more 
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influential  as  to  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  Penrud- 
dock,  than  for  any  thing  very  particular  affecting 
herself.     Donna  Mencia  had  a  brother." 

"  And  thereby,"  cried  I,  "  hangs  a  tale."' 

"  You  shall  judge,"  said  he.  "  Alvaro  Valdes, 
Conde  de  Silva,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
cavaleros  in  Spain." 

"  No  doubt,"  I  observed  ;  "  the  fine  Hidalgo, 
the  partner  of  Rosalie  in  the  dance." 

"  Interrupt  me  not,"  replied  Oldacre,  "  for  I 
have  much  to  say. 

"  De  Silva  being  of  the  party  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand against  the  insurrectionists  Riego  and  Qui- 
roga,  was  serving  in  a  camp  which  Penruddock, 
as  an  officer,  had  visited  in  his  tour;  and  as  both 
were  high  aristocrats,  there  was  at  first  much 
respect  between  them  ;  as  soldiers  and  loyal  gentle- 
men. The  camp  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
IMiraflores  and  Las  Huelgas,  and  the  Conde 
m.ade  frequent  visits  to  his  sister.  Penruddock, 
too,  for  his  gallant  conduct,  and  the  obligation 
he  had  conferred  upon  Rosalie  (no  less  than  her 
life),  had  always,  as  we  have  noticed,  been  welcomed 
by  the  prioress.  Are  we  to  say  the  contrary  of 
Rosalie  herself.'^ 

"  In  truth,  if  she  had  lieen  so  disposed,  a  woman 
defends  herself  ill  against  a  man  who  has  defended 
her  so  well  ;  and  you  will  allow  there  was  enough 
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of  romance  in  the  adventure  between  them  to  have 
created,  ahuost  on  the  instant,  feehngs  of  the 
tenderest  nature,  amounting,  indeed,  I  really 
believe  on  both  sides,  to  the  most  exquisite  passion."" 

"  Could  there  be  a  doubt,  then,  that  it  was  on 
both  sides  ?" 

"  That  is  the  sad  problem,""  returned  Oldacre, 
"  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  solve,  but  I  fear 
in  vain  ;  though,  but  for  the  brother  of  Mencia, 
no  doubt  could  ever  have  been  harboured."" 

"  I  am  all  curiosity,"  said  I ;   "  the  result — '' 

"  Is  a  long  way  off;  but  thus  it  w^as.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  convent,  never  very  strict  (for  the 
good  sense  of  the  prioress  taught  her  that  there 
were  better  securities  for  good  conduct  than  mere 
severity),  had,  in  those  uncertain  and  stirring  times, 
when  the  constant  changes  of  party  dominion  made 
a  change  in  the  old  quiet  habits  of  all  ranks, 
become  a  good  deal  relaxed,  at  least  as  to  the 
boarders  of  the  house.  At  all  times,  indeed,  from 
the  high  and  wealthy  connexions  of  the  young- 
pensioners,  there  had  been  more  indulgences  as  to 
gaiety  and  youthful  pleasure,  than  were  usually 
allowed  in  these  haunts  of  pious  seclusion.  Reli- 
gion was  not  the  only  occupation;  and  as  the  rules 
permitted  tlie  prioress,  mIio  was  always  of  high 
quality,  to  live  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with 
the  world,  her  parlour  or  saloon  was  as  much  the 
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resort  of  elegant  society,  and  her  life  often  as  open 
to  elegant  amusement,  as  if  she  had  been  a  lay 
person  of  the  same  rank.  The  only  difference  was, 
that  the  visits  and  parties  held  were  not  quite 
so  frequent  as  in  the  case  of  a  lady  unprofessed. 

"  Hence  it  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence, 
that  the  relations  and  intimate  friends  of  either 
the  prioress  or  her  pensioners  had  free  access  to 
them.  Under  certain  restrictions,  and  periodically, 
on  some  of  tlie  great  jours  de  fete,  especially  in 
the  time  of  the  carnival,  actual  entertainments  were 
given  to  the  higher  orders  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  which  the  country  people  were  admitted  as 
spectators.  Hence  the  peopling  figures,  if  I  may 
so  call  them,  of  the  dancing  representation  which 
so  struck  you. 

"  Well,  the  Conde  de  Silva,  who  was  admitted 
when  he  pleased,  for  the  interest  he  took  so  warmly 
in  his  sister,  did  not  confine  that  interest  to  her.  In 
truth,  the  beauty  and  frankness  of  his  sister's  friend 
in  a  little  time  excited  a  passion,  which  I  really 
believe  was  not  feigned. '"' 

"  That  is  an  odd  expression,''  said  I. 

"  True ;  but  I  use  it  because,  if  it  had  not  been 
genuine,  it  would  only  have  been  in  character  with 
the  habits,  as  well  as  disposition  of  Don  Aivaro. 
For  though  not  altogether  without  merit  — brave, 
and  in  many  things  high-minded — it  was  the  high- 
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mindedness  of  the  proud  grandee  of  Spain,  mingled 
with  the  most  egregious  personal  vanity  of  a  male 
coquet.  He  was  intrinsically  haughty  and  super- 
cilious, on  account  of  his  family  ;  but  still  more 
proud,  or  rather  vain,  of  his  personal  attractions  and 
accomplishments.  He  excelled  in  all  exercises,  on 
foot  and  on  horseback  ;  he  had  shown  great  gal- 
lantry in  arms  ;  he  had  pinned  a  bull,  to  please  one 
of  his  mistresses;  and  this  only  promoted  success 
in  his  gallantries  with  others.  To  succeed  with  the 
sex  was  in  fact  his  ruling  passion.  He  became 
spoilt ;  thought  all  the  attentions  he  paid  to  wo- 
man absolute  condescensions ;  and  that  he  was 
irresistible  (which  these  bonnes  fortunes  made 
him  think  he  was,)  not  only  became  his  creed,  but 
a  point  of  honour  with  him  to  prove  it.  Hence, 
wherever  there  was  beauty,  he  courted  it ;  and 
wherever  there  was  the  least  coldness  or  hesitation 
(which,  indeed,  seldom  happened),  he  used  all  his 
artillery  to  overcome  it ;  but,  when  overcome, 
always  became  indifferent.  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, to  the  resistance  he  met  with,  he  showed  both 
skill  and  ardour  in  managing  the  pursuit.  He  was 
naturally  inclined  to  domineer, but  could  be  humble, 
as  well  as  impassioned,  and  even  patient  and  j^erse- 
vering,  in  pursuing  his  point  ;  nor  was  it  ever 
known  that  he  quitted  the  field  till  he  felt  himself 
master  of  it  ;  and  then  he  acted  as  if  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  possessing."" 
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"  A  male  coquet,"*'  said  I,  "  with  a  vengeance."' 

"  True,""  observed  Oldacre,  "only  not  so  harm- 
less. 

"  He  was,  however,  not  like  Tavora ;  he  would 
not  murder  his  victim  if  he  could  not  succeed  ;  and 
though  he  might  be  ready  to  destroy  a  rival,  it  was 
only  in  the  fair  field  of  war." 

"  Some  merit  in  that,'**  observed  I ;  "  and  it  is 
clear,  from  your  account,  that  Penroddock  was  that 
rival." 

"You  have  guessed  right: — but  all  in  good  time. 
Penruddock  in  fact  was  almost  as  much  at  the  con- 
vent as  Valdes.  The  military  intimacy  increased 
between  them,  and  the  Spanish  camp  being  so  near 
to  Las  Huelgas,  facilitated  it.  Alvaro  had  a  sort  of 
right  to  make  the  visit  when  he  pleased ;  and 
whether  from  real  pleasure  in  his  company,  or  with 
some  other  view  in  regard  to  his  sister,  he  seldom 
visited  her  without  Penruddock.  The  event  was 
the  direct  contrary  of  what  he  had  hoped.  The 
English  cavalier  was  not  at  all  absorbed  by  Donna 
^lencia,  but  was  evidently  very  much  so  by 
another — that  other,  the  lovely  being  who  had 
become  the  object  of  the  conde's  fondest,  thougli 
still  condescending  adoration."" 

"  Here,  it  must  be  owned,  Penruddock  had  some 
advantage  over  the  conde.  He  had  preserved  her 
from   death,   and  perhaps  loved  her  the  more  for 
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that  very  circumstance.  For,  it  is  our  nature  (at 
least  if  ours  is  a  good  nature)  to  love  those  who  are 
deserving  of  it,  the  more,  for  having  been  able  to 
serve  them.  Our  sympathies  are  more  excited  than 
they  could  have  been  without  incident  to  awaken 
them  ;  and  if  there  is  any  thing  like  a  sense  of  it  in 
the  object,  we  cultivate  it  with  an  increase  of  good 
will.^^ ' 

"  But  had  the  young  Rosalie  no  sense  of  what 
she  owed  to  her  deliverer  ?''"'  I  enquired. 

.  "  Alas !  her  little  heart  overflowed  with  it  ;  nor 
will  I  ever  (for  spite  of  proof,''  added  Oldacre, 
''  I  cannot),  believe  that  heart  was  ever  really  false 
to  him.*'*' 

"  Has  he  this  opinion  himself  .^"  asked  I. 

"  I  fear  not,'"  replied  he.  ''  I  fear,  because  if  he 
once  could  believe  that  she  had  not  really  slighted 
liim,  his  happiness,  though  she  is  utterly  lost,  v/ould 
not  be  so  cruelly  invaded.  However,  for  a  time 
(nay  a  very  long  time)  he  thought  himself  blessed  ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  critical  moment  when  he 
first  felt  he  was  beloved  (surely  the  most  exquisite  of 
(Hir  lives),  was  in  one  single  look  of  tenderness,  di- 
rected to  him  at  the  very  time  when,  as  her  partner 
in  the  dance,  the  conde  thought  he  had  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  her  attentions.  This  look,  though  it 
escaped  all  others  except  the  proud  Alvaro,  spoke 
home  to  the  heart  of  our  friend,  who  has  often  de- 
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clared  to  me,  that  twenty  lives  would  never  efface 
the  emotion  of  that  single  look. 

"  I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  explain  how  this  can 
be,  as  I  am  no  philosopher ;  nor  have  I  experience 
enough  even  to  understand  it ;  though  I  have  been 
told  that  perhaps  the  most  felicitous  moment  of  the 
life  of  a  man,  capable  of  a  pure  affection,  is  when 
he  first  feels  the  bliss  of  knowing  it  is  returned. 
How  that  was  conveyed  by  such  a  look  as  I  have 
related,  it  is  beyond  me  to  understand.  It  is  quite 
enough  that  Penruddock  did  so  understand  it,  and 
felt  it  in  his  heart,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  words  of 
sweet  assurance  spoken, — as  he  afterwards  did,  and 
blessed  her  for  it,  as  he  hoped,  for  ever.  In  truth, 
this  love  is  a  very  strange  thing."" 

And  so  indeed  it  is,  Strickland :  I  have  found  it 
so  myself;  though,  luckily  for  your  hopes  of  the 
solicitorship,  you  have  been  little  inconvenienced 
that  way. 

"  For,  wrapt  in  Littleton  and  Coke, 
Your  mistress  is  a  folio  book." 

Never,  however,  in  real  life  did  it  appear  more 
romantically  strange  than  in  these  passages  between 
Rosalie  and  her  deliverer. 

The  time  Oldacre  was  recording  was  the  festival 
of  the  Saint  of  Las  Huelgas,  at  whose  convent  the 
gay  groups  of  the  picture  were  assembled.     They 
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were  composed  of  many  of  the  neighbouring  nobi- 
lity, male  and  female,  and  enlivened  by  many  offi- 
cers from  the  camp.  The  prioress  did  the  honours 
in  the  open  air,  and  her  nuns  were  allowed  to  re- 
fresh themselves  with  the  sight  (we  must  not  say  to 
envy  it),  which  they  did  in  crowds  at  the  grated 
w  indows  of  the  building. 

The  garden  was  a  moving  scene  of  music  and 
dancing.  The  beauty,  and,  still  more,  the  modest 
self-possession  of  Rosalie,  challenged  the  notice  of 
every  one,  old  and  young.  Both  the  conde  and 
Penruddock  advanced  to  obtain  her  hand;  but 
while  the  modesty  of  the  Englishman  rendered  him 
slow,  the  Spaniard  seized  it.  But  though  he  pos- 
sessed the  hand,  he  obtained  not  the  countenance 
of  Donna  Rosalie  :  her  looks  were  all  directed  to 
one  whom  he  began  now  to  think  his  rival. 

The  thought,  while  it  angered  him,  only  excited 
his  exertions.  He  danced  gracefully,  and  outdid 
himself,  from  his  endeavours  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  his  partner ;  though  he  eyed  her  with  a  sort 
of  haughtiness  which  did  him  little  good.  On  the 
contrary,  her  own  expressive  eye,  averted  from  his, 
was  turned  speakingly  towards  Penruddock,  and, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  seemed  to  tell  him 
how  much  rather  she  would  have  danced  with  him. 

All  this  was  admirably  told  by  the  picture,  ol" 
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which  it  formed  the  by-play,  and  it  was  the  conse- 
quences of  the  scene  to  Penruddock  that  caused  it 
to  be  pourtrayed  by  his  order. 

The  picture,  however,  could  not  record  the  events 
that  followed :    they  were  critical  to  his  fate. 

The  pride,  as  well  as  vanity,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  love,  of  the  conde,  received  a  shock  at  not  being 
able  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  mistress,  which  was 
not  at  all  abated  by  seeing  that  attention  bestowed 
freely  and  spontaneously  on  another.  That  other, 
too,  had  not  taken  half  the  pains  to  obtain  it ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  justice  of  Oldacre's 
remark,  that  love  is  a  strange  thing.  Had  there 
been  no  rival  in  the  case,  no  jealousy,  no  feeling  of 
a  humiliating,  and  therefore  unbearable  preference, 
as  far  as  the  love  of  the  conde  was  concerned,  there 
was  not  sufficient  of  it  to  cause  any  great  commo- 
tion ;  it  might  even  have  been  a  doubt  whether  it 
would  have  been  more  than  ephemeral,  to  be  dissi- 
pated by  the  next  handsome,  well-born  female  who 
might  claim  his  notice.  But  to  be  evidently  slighted 
for  another,  all  his  attractions  set  at  nought,  and 
what  he  thought  condescensions,  thrown  away — 
forbid  it  every  feeling  of  Spanish  pride  and  Spanish 
jealousy.  It  was  clear  that  a  person  not  compara- 
ble to  him  in  his  own  estimation,  a  mere  foreigner 
too,  and  one  who  seemed  never  yet  to  have  made  a 
conquest,  was  preferred;  and  the  feeling  ofanguisli 
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this  generated,  proved,  to  his  own  belief  (with  what 
justice  I  know  not)  that  he  was  in  love. 

What  will  the  casuists  say  ?  That  he  thought 
so  himself  was  quite  clear. 

As  soon  as  the  dance  was  over,  he  slighted  his 
mistress  with  almost  rudeness,  became  moody,  and 
having  looked  ^vithout  success  for  a  damsel  as  beau- 
tiful, and  of  as  high  quality,  on  whom  to  lavish 
attentions  which  he  supposed  would  mortify  her 
who  had  so  mortified  him,  he  retired  under  the 
shade  of  some  spreading  cork  trees,  where  he  kept 
a  watchful  eye  upon  all  that  w^ent  forward  between 
his  mistress  and  Penruddock.  It  did  not  please. 
''  She  is  a  ridiculous  child,''  said  he,  "  and  cannot  dis- 
tinguish. It  is  degrading  to  throw  away  a  thought 
upon  her.  And  as  for  that  block  of  an  Englishman, 
I  despise  him  too  much  to  be  moved  at  any  thing 
he  can  do."  The  animation  of  the  Englishman, 
however,  had  increased,  and  developed  itself  in  pro- 
portion as  his  natural,  perhaps  national,  shyness 
went  off;  and  it  was  evidently  so  well  received  by 
her  who  had  kindled  it,  that  every  look,  and  above 
all  every  smile,  planted  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of 
the  mortified  Alvaro. 

\Vithout  asking  his  proud  heart  why,  he  thought 
himself  the  most  injured  of  men.  He  vowed  revenge. 

We  are  told  that  difficulties  of  this  sort  create 
those  agonies  which,    from   their  intenseness,    are 
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taken  for  love;  though  if  the  sufferer  could  ex- 
amine himself,  he  would  find  them  any  thing  but 
what  he  fancied.  Alvaro  was  the  next  moment 
convinced  that  he  idolized  Rosalie,  the  creature 
whom  he  had  denounced  as  a  ridiculous  child.  He 
did  no  such  thing ;  his  idol  was  himself.  Had  a 
rival  not  stood  in  his  way,  whom  it  behoved  his 
pride  to  overcome,  he  would  have  had  little  to 
combat.  But  not  to  succeed — nay  worse,  to  fail 
from  another's  being  preferred — fiUed  him  with  a 
tumult  which  he  could  not  control.  He  evidently 
confounded  two  passions,  far  and  palpably  different, 
— love  and  pride. 

This  was  my  reasoning  upon  all  that  Oldacre 
told  me  of  this  scene.     But,  to  proceed. 

The  moodiness  of  the  conde  being  now  at  its 
height,  he  observed  no  measures.  He  cursed  both 
his  friend  and  his  mistress,  and  resolving  on  a  severe 
revenge  for  what  he  thought  his  injured  rights, 
would  have  executed  it  immediately  by  caHing 
forth  the  unconscious  Penruddock  ;  but  this  the 
circumstances  of  the  place  prevented.  He  therefore 
did  the  next  best  thing  which  the  case  admitted,  by 
resolving  to  withdraw  from  a  scene  which  so  tor- 
tured his  feelings  ;  and,  without  any  excuse  or  inti- 
mation to  the  prioress  or  his  sister,  far  less  to  the 
authors  of  his  malady,  he  strode  gloomily  through 
the  gardens,  hugging  his  spadron  more  closely  than 
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usual  under  his  arm,  and  seeking  his  horses,  re- 
turned to  the  camp. 

Arrived  there,  he  called  to  his  aid  a  young  Spa- 
niard of  his  own  mould  and  temperament,  the  Baron 
de  Tolosa,  who,  upon  learning  all  the  circumstances, 
declared  they  amounted  to  the  fullest  and  most 
legitimate  cause  for  a  combat  a  Voutrance,  which  it 
was  resolved  upon  to  provoke  as  soon  as  Penrud- 
dock  should  return  from  the  convent. 

That  did  not  happen  till  midnight;  for,  far 
otherwise  was  our  baronet  employed.  Little  aware 
of  what  was  in  store  for  him,  he  yielded  himself  a 
willing  and  happy  votary  to  the  fascinations  of 
what  he  used  often  to  say,  with  a  sigh,  was  then 
the  sweetest  and  most  guileless  daughter  of  nature 
that  ever  charmed  the  heart  of  man. 

Never  was  hero  so  little  disposed  to  fight,  as  he 
walked  his  horse  slowly  away,  and  loungingly,  with 
the  reins  on  liis  neck,  worshipping  the  moon,  or 
rather  the  delightful  creature  who  had  so  charmed 
him,  and  who  appeared  to  be  enthroned  in  her  orb, 
cheering  him  on  his  road.  That  road  lay  through 
a  lane,  fresh  with  the  evening  dews,  and  fragrant 
with  oranges  and  myrtles.  Every  thing  denoted 
elegance  and  softness,  and  the  elegance  and  softness 
breathed  of  nothing  but  Rosalie. 

In  such  a  mood,  what  was  his  surprise  to  find 
waiting  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  just 
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Ixffore  the  entrance  of  the  camp,  the  Baron  de 
Tolosa. 

*'  Senhor,"  said  the  baron,  profoundly  saluting 
him,  "  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  above  an  hour  ; 
but  happy  hours  fly  fast,  and  you,  no  doubt,  forgot 
the  flight  of  time." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  asked  Penrud- 
dock,  returning  his  salute.  "  What  can  have  in- 
duced the  Baron  de  Tolosa  to  attend  the  motions 
of  a  humble  Englishman  ?" 

"  That  you  will  presently  know,"  replied  the 
baron ;  "  if  my  friendship  for  De  Silva,  whom  you 
have  wronged,  does  not  make  you  guess." 

"  Wronged  ! "  exclaimed  Penruddock. 

"  Yes  !  and  in  the  tenderest  point ;  for  his  love 
for  Donna  Rosalie  could  be  no  secret  to  you." 

"And  what  then?"  asked  the  Englishman, 
beginning  to  divine  what  was  intended. 

"  Why  then,"  replied  the  baron,  "you  will,  no 
doubt,  give  to  a  man  of  honour  a  man  of  honour's 
satisfaction." 

"  No  doubt — certainly,"  answered  Penruddock  ; 
"  but  I  must  first  desire  to  be  informed  in  what  I 
can  have  offended  the  honour  of  the  count." 

"  That  is  so  like  the  English  coldness,"  ob- 
served the  baron,  rather  pertly ;  "  there  must  be 
chapter  and  verse  for  every  thing ;  as  if  to  divert 
the  attention  of  a  man's  mistress   from  him,  and 
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engross  it  himself,  is  no  offence  to  his  honour  !  But 
here  comes  the  conde,  who  will  assert  his  own  cause, 
the  force  of  which  is  proved  by  his  not  being  able 
to  wait,  as  he  said  he  would,  till  to-morrow/" 

"  No  !"  said  the  impetuous  De  Silva,  who  came 
up  at  tlie  instant  on  a  milk-white  steed,  which  only 
made  him  the  more  conspicuous  in  the  moonlight ; 
"  a  just  revenge  can  never  come  too  soon.  We 
have  each  our  sabres  by  our  sides,  and  I  hail  this 
brilliant  moon,  who  seems  to  have  purposely 
favoured  my  resolve  upon  instant  satisfaction."" 

How  differently  can  this  moon  be  contemplated 
by  different  people,  according  to  the  moods  they 
are  in.  Not  ten  minutes  before,  the  very  same 
moon  had  been  worshipped  by  Penruddock,  with 
feelings  any  thing  but  those  of  revenge.  Indeed, 
the  softness  w^iich  reigned  in  his  lieart  had  little 
prepared  him  for  this  encounter  with  the  two  Spa- 
niards; but,  thus  called  upon,  and  seeing  the  tem- 
per they  both  were  in,  he  thought  it  (as  indeed  it 
was)  unavailing  to  ask  for  explanations,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  observing,  that  though  he  denied 
the  right  of  the  conde  to  call  him  to  any  account — 

He  was  going  on,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
Valdes,  who,  drawing  his  sword,  exclaimed, — 
"  Truce  with  argument !  Say  that  you  abandon 
Rosalie  for  ever,  or  take  the  consequences  of  your 
perfidy  on  the  spot."" 
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*'  Perfidy  !  "  cried  Penruddock,  also  drawing  his 
sword  (for  in  honour  of  the  fete  he  had  appeared 
in  his  uniform),  "  no  man  that  lives  ever  could,  or 
ever  shall  accuse  me  of  that  mth  impunity;  and 
though  taken  by  surprise,  without  a  friend,  which  I 
see  you  have  taken  care  to  provide  yourself  with  — ''"' 

At  this  both  the  cavaliers  hesitated ;  and  Tolosa 
exclaimed — 

"  That  is  true  :  stop,  Valdes,  this  must  be  defer- 
red, as  you  said  it  should  be,  till  to-morrow." 

"Unfortunate!"  cried  De  Silva.  But  at  that 
instant  all  further  discussion  was  suspended,  by 
the  approach  of  another  horseman,  an  Irish  officer 
in  the  Spanish  service,  returning  to  the  camp ;  at 
which  the  angry  Spaniard  put  up  his  sword. 

"  Brisbane!"  cried  Penruddock. 

"  The  same,''  replied  he.  "  But,  Penruddock, 
what  can  you  be  doing  here  ?  I  heard  high  words, 
and  saw  drawn  swords." 

"  Ask  these  gentlemen,"  said  Penruddock,  "  who 
have  stopped  me  on  the  highway  ;  and  as  the  French 
have  done  giving  them  the  opportunity,  seem  to 
wish  for  a  little  more  blood,  even  though  of  their 
friends.'' 

The  conde,  who  understood  English  perfectly, 
at  this  addressed  the  officer :  — 

"  Senhor,"  said  he,  "  I  know  you,  and  know  you 
are  a  man  of  honour ;  and  I  am  happy  that  you  are 
l3 
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not  a  Spaniard.  We  are  now  equal,  and  nothing 
will  retard  the  satisfaction  due  to  me." 

"  But  you  should  hear  the  cause  of  quarrel," 
said  Penruddock. 

'^  O,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself,"  cried  Bris- 
bane (who  had  all  the  vivacity  and  gallantry,  as 
well  as  the  generous  feelings  of  his  country)  ;  "  it  is 
quite  sufficient  that  you  are  without  a  friend,  even 
though  your  quarrel  were  unjust,  or  you  had  not 
a  red  coat  on.  Fight  first,  if  you  must  fight ;  we 
will  find  out  the  cause  afterwards.  But  where  are 
your  pistols,  my  good  fellows,  and  what  will  you 
do  with  your  horses  .^" 

"  We  are  both  cavalry  officers,"  said  Alvaro, 
"  and  both  understand  the  sabre." 

"  This  is  new,"  observed  Brisbane ;  "  a  duel  on 
horseback,  and  by  moonlight.  But  what  now  if 
the  moon  should  go  in  ?  Irishman  as  I  am,  had 
you  not  better  wait  till  to-morrow  ? " 

"  Not  an  instant,"  said  Valdes ;  "he  has  pre« 
sumed  to  interpose  with  me  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
lady.  As  a  woman,  she  is  of  no  consequence ;  a 
baby,  a  silly  fool,  who  may  be  his,  any  man's,  or 
every  man's,  who  chooses  to  court  her.  But  the 
presumption  is  not  the  less  an  affront,  and  an 
affront  the  Conde  de  Silva  never  forgives." 

"  Count,"  said  Penruddock,  with  cool  but  firm 
dignity,    "  that  your   passion   at   being,    as  you 
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think,  thwarted,  should  transport  you,  and  make 
you  vent  it  upon  me  (though  not  to  blame),  does 
not  surprise  me ;  but  it  does  surprise  me  to  see  a 
man  of  honour  descend  to  meanness.  Your  abuse 
of  a  noble  but  unprotected  lady,  because  she  has 
not  accepted  your  advances,  shows  you  devoid  of 
that  honour  which  you  say  is  so  jealous  of  an 
affront.  Your  mistake  I  might  endeavour  to  rectify, 
but  the  insults  you  have  stooped  to  heap  upon  a 
young  and  orphan  female,  who  is  as  honourable  as 
your  own  mother,  but  has  no  power  to  vindicate 
herself,  prove  that  your  feelings  spring  from  a 
paltry  spirit  of  revenge,  unworthy  of  a  man,  much 
more  of  a  soldier  and  a  noble  of  Spain.*" 

"  By  my  faith,  now,  and  that's  prettily  said," 
exclaimed  Brisbane;  "  I  am  in  luck  to  have 
come  up  just  as  I  did,  for  my  heart  is  with  you, 
and  my  hand,  too,  if  necessary.  But  I  suppose 
I  must  have  something  to  settle  with  this  gentle- 
man (pointing  to  Tolosa)  before  you  begin." 

''  I  leave  all  to  you.  Captain  Brisbane,"  said 
Penruddock. 

Upon  this  a  short  conference  ensued  between 
the  captain  and  the  baron,  and  it  was  settled 
that  the  principals  should  pass  into  an  adjoining 
meadow,  where,  separating  about  a  hundred  yards, 
upon  a  signal  given,  they  should  be  left  to  their 
own  manoeuvring,  and  decide  the  matter  with  their 
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spadrons.  Previous  to  this  the  swords  were  com- 
pared in  due  form  by  the  seconds,  and  being  found 
nearly  of  the  same  pattern,  they  were  re-delivered, 
and  all  the  party  adjourned  to  the  meadow.  The 
moon  shone  brighter  than  ever,  and  Brisbane 
shouting  with  a  loud  voice,  "  God  speed  you,'' 
the  signal  agreed  upon,  the  combat  commenced. 

The  combatants  seemed  equally  matched.  Both 
were  young,  full  of  activity,  and  full  of  courage; 
equally  adroit  as  to  the  manege,  and  equally 
powerful  in  the  use  of  their  swords.  Both,  too, 
were  excited  to  a  high  pitch  of  resoluteness — 
though  from  very  different  motives :  the  one  was 
moved  solely  by  affronted  vanity,  the  other  by 
generous  indignation  in  the  cause  of  a  beloved 
object.  In  Penruddock  this  was  combined,  perhaps, 
with  something  still  more  exciting,  though  of  a 
more  tender  nature — his  love  for  the  defenceless 
girl — which  had  nov/  taken  full  possession  of  his 
heart. 

On  the  first  onset,  no  impression  was  made  on 
either  side.  Several  strokes  were  aimed  and 
parried  with  equal  skill.  They  wheeled  and  engaged 
a  second  time.  But  in  the  second  rencontre,  there 
was  a  visible  superiority  in  the  horse,  if  not  in 
the  horsemanship,  of  Penruddock.  The  conde's 
charger  was  a  superb,  but  heavy  Andalusian, 
which  had   been   what  is   called  dished;  that  is. 
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trained  with  dishes  on  his  legs,  to  cause  the  capriole 
so  congenial  to  the  pompous  taste  of  the  Spanish 
cavalero.  This,  however  magnificent  in  appearance, 
was  a  great  impediment  to  swiftness,  or  what  may 
be  called  lightsomeness  in  action.  Penruddock, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  mounted  on  nearly  a  full- 
blooded  Yorkshire,  on  which  he  had  had  many  a 
hunt.  It  was  a  powerful  specimen  of  the  racer 
and  charger  combined.  There  was  a  difference  also 
in  the  riders.  The  conde  rode  more  in  the  style 
of  the  old  man-at-arms,  erect  almost  to  stiffness; 
Penruddock,  a  little  favouring  the  English  fox- 
hunter,  and  combining  something  of  the  jockey 
with  the  trained  drao^oon.  In  the  management  of 
the  sword,  both  were  perfect ;  but  this  difference 
in  the  cavalry  and  horsemanship  ultimately  decided 
the  contest  in  favour  of  Penruddock. 

They  had  passed  each  other  a  second  time  after 
a  few  thrusts,  which  the  impetuosity  of  the  horses 
rendered  unavailing,  when  Sir  Robert,  who  turned 
quicker  than  the  conde,  became  a  pursuer  ;  and 
his  right  arm  having  full  length  and  hberty,  while 
the  conde  was  forced  to  defend  his  left  shoulder 
with  a  shortened  reach,  his  wrist  was  cut,  and  a 
thrust  from  his  enemy  the  next  instant  pierced  his 
side.  His  sword  fell,  he  reeled  in  the  saddle,  and 
his  life  would  have  been  gone  in  a  moment,  had 
not  Penruddock,  seeing  his   condition,  dropt  his 
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point,  exclaiming — "  Conde,  you  are  hurt,  and 
cannot  defend  yourself — no  more." 

Tolosa  and  Brisbane  ran  up  to  help  the  wounded 
count  from  his  horse,  from  which  he  had  nearly 
fallen.  They  laid  him  on  the  turf,  and  Penruddock 
joining  them,  gave  all  the  assistance  he  could  ; 
Brisbane  at  intervals  exclaiming,  "  I  must  say  I 
never  saw  prettier  behaviour  f  "*  and  when  De  Silva 
said  in  Spanish  to  Tolosa,  that  he  would  rather  die 
than  undergo  this  disgrace,  he  cried  out  encourag- 
ingly, "  My  dear,  it  is  no  disgrace  at  all ;  you  be- 
haved like  a  game-cock,  and  it  is  only  the  fortune 
of  war." 

The  count's  wounds,  however,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  have  farther  and  immediate  assistance,  the 
good-natured  Brisbane  volunteered  galloping  to  the 
camp  for  any  surgeon  he  pleased ;  and  Tolosa  giv- 
ing him  a  direction,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  went 
off,  leaving  De  Silva  to  the  care  of  his  second  and 
Penruddock.  The  surgeon  soon  came  in  a  carriage: 
the  Count  was  removed,  and  afterwards  recovered. 
Penruddock  was  hailed  as  a  chivalrous  knight,  the 
protector  and  avenger  of  defenceless  damsels ;  and 
the  impression  of  his  whole  conduct,  added  to  what 
had  passed  before,  only  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in 
the  heart  of  Rosalie. 

But  stories,  hoM'ever  interesting,  must  end ;  or, 
if  long,  must  at  least  have  intervals.     I  have  com- 
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pleted  the  account  of  the  second  picture,  and  leave 
you  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  you  can,  in  your  next 
argument  in  Chancery. 

So  adieu  ! 


Note  from  Strickland. 

I  shall  certainly  cut  the  correspondence.  It  is 
any  thing  but  the  nil  admirari.  When  I  say  cut, 
I  mean  after  you  have  quite  closed  the  history  of 
Penruddock.  I  could  bear  him,  even  as  an  aristo- 
crat ;  but  who  can  see  him  such  a  hero  of  romance, 
and  not  be  absorbed  ?  What  had  I  to  do  with 
knee-buckles  and  chapeau  hras^  as  applied  to  him  ? 
To  attempt  to  quiz  him  was  treason,  and  how  little 
have  I  succeeded  I  I  quite  agree  with  Brisbane, 
(who,  by  the  bye,  I  also  like,)  that  what  he  uttered 
against  Valdes  for  stooping  to  insult  his  mistress, 
was  "  prettily  said.''  Know,  however,  that  the  in- 
terest you  have  created  is  too  inconvenient  for  a 
lawyer.  At  the  bar  of  the  House,  the  day  I  received 
your  letter,  being  asked,  **  for  whom  do  you  ap- 
pear.?" I  replied,  like  an  absent  fool,  '*  for  Pen- 
ruddock, Sir ;"  and  the  solicitor,  in  amaze,  was 
forced  to  correct  me  aloud  by  pronouncing  the 
true  name,  "  Hopkinson."  What  a  contrast !  Mrs. 
Hopkinson's  christian  name  too  was  Rose,  and  I 
had  the  utmost  trouble  to  prevent  myself  from 
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calling  her  the  lady  Rosalie.  These  are  serious  in- 
conveniences to  matter-of-fact  men  ;  and  I  beseech 
you,  get  out  of  Penruddock  Hall  as  fast  as  you 
can;— not,  however,  till  you  have  completely  done 
with  the  pictures,  and  the  senhor  Valdes,  and  the 
baronet.  Yet,  I  hate  a  mournful  tale,  which  I  see 
his  must  be,  in  regard  to  Rosalie.  But  if  she  is  per- 
fidious, I  will  never  speak  to  woman  again,  not  even 
to  my  laundress ;  so  the  honour  of  the  sex  is  con- 
cerned. But  enough  !  Pray  let  me  have  the  history 
of  the  third  picture,  and  how  these  pictures  got  to 
Yorkshire,  for  that  is  beyond  me.  I  long  for  your 
pext  letter, 

Chas.  Stricklanp, 
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LETTER  VI. 


Fitzwalter  to  Strickland. 


LOVE  S    PROGRESS. 


I  AM  glad  I  have  set  you  a  longing.  In  truth, 
the  story  hitherto  (at  least  the  Spanish  part  of  it) 
is  a  very  pretty  one  ;  nor  does  it  seem  thrown  away 
upon  you  ;  so  I  shall  continue,  though  the  third 
picture  has  little  interest  but  for  lovers — which  you 
and  I  are  not. 

In  point  of  fact,  tlie  representation  is  merely  of 
the  departure  of  *Pen ruddock  from  the  convent, 
who  was  called  away  from  Spain  by  the  death  of 
his  father.  For  they  were  now  not  only  lovers,  but 
self-betrothed,  after  the  usual  difficulties  which 
attend  almost  all  parties,  but  especially  those  of  a 
different  religion,  and  where,  as  in  this  instance,  the 
near  friends  of  the  lady  were  actually  ecclesiastical. 
In  this  I  speak  of  the  good  prioress,  not  of  the 
niarchessa;  for  the  latter,  inconsolable  for  Tavora's 
loss,  occasioned,  as  she  previously  both  said  and 
thought,  by  Rosahe,  and  baffled  in  her  schemes  and 
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hopes  to  vest  her  niece's  fortune  in  her  family? 
viewed  this  innocent  and  unprotected  creature  with 
an  aversion  quite  unhallowed ;  in  this,  therefore,  re- 
sembling the  vengeful  disposition  of  her  son,  she 
almost  rejoiced  in  seeing  her  niece,  by  her  apparent 
attachment  to  a  heretic,  likely  herself  to  be  involved 
in  perdition.  Hence,  her  bigotry,  thovigh  great,  was 
yet  exceeded  by  her  hatred;  and  though,  having 
no  legal  power  over  her  victim,  opposition  would 
not  have  availed,  yet  her  desire  of  revenge  would 
have  made  her  wave  it,  had  it  existed. 

Not  so  the  prioress,  who  though  somewhat  of  a 
bigot,  was  at  least  a  sincere  one,  and  loved  her  niece 
too  well  not  to  feel  alarm  at  her  partiality  to  a  per- 
son who,  with  all  his  merits,  could  not  possibly  be 
saved  out  of  the  pale  of  the  true  church.  Being 
herself  also  an  ecclesiastic,  and  at  the  head  of  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  she  felt  bound  by  her 
allegiance,  if  not  by  zeal,  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
what  might  bring  down  scandal  upon  her  adminis- 
tration. Long  and  firmly  therefore  she  opposed  the 
advances  of  Penruddock — which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken— towards  her  , youthful  relative,  whose  grow- 
ing attachment  she  did  all  she  could  to  check. 

And  yet  she  was  alive  to  all  that  her  pupil  urged, 
for  the  feelings  which  she  now  made  no  scruple  to 
avow  ;  the  merits,  both  personal  and  mental,  of  the 
English  cavalier ;  his  ancient  birth,  and  generous 
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spirit ;  his  accomplishments,  his  gallantry,  his 
modesty,  as  well  as  humanity  towards  the  proud 
and  vain-glorious  conde,  whose  life  he  had  freely 
spared,  without  forcing  him  to  the  humiliation  of 
asking  it,  nor  ever  afterwards  even  alluded  to  his 
victory.  But  when  she  added  that  her  own  life, 
and  perhaps  her  honour,  were  also  owing  to  his  cool 
intervention,  in  rescuing  her  when  all  hope  of  rescue 
was  lost,  how  could  the  prioress  but  assent  to  the 
natural  consequences  of  such  obligation  ?  In  fact,  the 
prioress  herself  partook  of  the  admiration  and  en- 
thusiasm of  her  beautiful  charge,  and,  whatever  her 
devotion  to  the  rules  of  her  church,  Penruddock,  in 
her  secret  heart,  possessed  a  friend.  This  generally 
prevented  the  total  overthrow  of  his  hopes,  by  the 
often  meditated  but  never  executed  prohibition  of 
visits,  which,  from  his  unparalleled  services,  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  ingratitude  to  have 
refused.  If  he  was  not  therefore  admitted  as  the 
authorized  lover,  these  visits  were  not  forbidden;  and 
spite  of  the  frequent  remonstrances  of  the  abbot  of 
the  neighbouring  convent  of  Miraflores,  who  exer- 
cised visitatorial  power  over  the  prioress  ;  spite  also 
of  the  palpable  manoeuvres  of  Donna  Mencia,  who, 
both  for  her  own  and  her  brother's  sake,  did  all 
she  could  to  thwart  the  progress  of  the  lovers; 
their  understanding  of  each  other  was  explicit  : 
and  when  Penruddock  took  leave  of  her  to  return 
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to  England,  his  grief  at  parting  had  just  been 
assuaged,  by  feeling  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul  that 
her  heart  was  his.  The  impression  was  deep,  and 
long  survived  all  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

It  was  from  all  these  circumstances  dwelling  so 
vividly  in  his  memory,  and  absorbing  a  sensibility 
that  was  of  the  keenest,  that  there  arose  in  him  a 
desire  to  perpetuate  them,  if  possible,  by  the  power 
of  painting ;  and  this  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  a 
young  artist,  whom  he  met  with  in  the  Escurial, 
and  who  had  formed  himself  in  the  school  of 
Murillo. 

Though  the  two  first  pictures  were  by  far  the 
most  brilliant  in  subject,  and  therefore  the  most  in- 
teresting to  strangers,  the  last  was  most  touching  to 
the  fancy  and  heart  of  Penruddock. 

He  had,  on  the  morning  of  his  departure,  been 
invited  to  breakfast  with  the  prioress,  the  rather  be- 
cause it  was  hoped  the  interview  would  be  the  last. 
But  this  very  hope  throwing  the  good  lady  more  off 
her  guard,  he  had  seized  one  of  those  golden  oppor- 
tunities so  often  watched  for,  yet  so  rarely  occurring 
between  unauthorised,  though  attached  lovers,  in 
which  a  young  couple  can  enter  explicitly,  and  with- 
out fear  of  mistake,  into  each  other's  feelings,  and 
attain  that  full  conviction  of  mutual  regard,  which 
to  a  young  heart  is  worth  a  diadem. 

Such,  and  with  reason,  was  the  conviction  of  Pen- 
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ruddock,  in  this  the  most  exquisite  moment  of  his 
life. 

His  known  and  declared  devotion,  the  hiirh- 
mindedness  yet  suavity  of  his  character,  his  appre- 
ciation of  hers,  young  as  she  was,  not  to  mention 
her  orphan  state,  which  so  wanted  protection,  and 
the  actual  dangers  from  which  he  had  saved  them 
(the  persecution  of  Valdes  among  them — almost  as 
great  as  that  of  Tavora) — all  these  conjoined,  were 
irresistible  to  Rosalie  in  the  moment  of  parting. 
Her  soul  M^as  in  her  eyes ;  she  forgot  all  the  impe- 
diments to  their  union  imposed  by  her  religion — lis- 
tened more  than  ever  to  the  declarations  of  his  feel- 
ings— and  gave  all  the  satisfaction  his  heart  could 
wish,  as  to  the  state  of  her  own. 

Shall  we  not  add,  a  consequence  to  this  not  un- 
natural, though  perhaps  indiscreet  avowal,  that  in 
this  thrilling  moment  she  suffered  him  to  ravish 
from  her  cheek  the  seal  of  their  mutual  affection. 
It  was  a  cheek,  however,  of  stainless  purity,  which 
Peliruddock  was  always  eager  to  avow,  even  when 
most  irritated  against  her  for  her  subsequent  con- 
duct. On  this  occasion,  indeed,  it  was  suffused 
with  blushes;  but  they  were  the  blushes  of  modesty, 
and,  as  he  then  thought — (ah  !  why  did  he  ever 
think  otherwise  !) — of  truth. 

Two  minutes  sufficed  for  this  interchange  of  vows, 
which,  he  swears  by  the  soul  which  was  then   so 
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filled  with  them,  plighted  her  faith  to  him  in  lan- 
guage of  unequivocal  and  unalterable  meaning  ;  for, 
like  Portia,  she  committed  her  girlish  spirit  to  his 
to  be  directed, 

*'  As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  and  king." 

If  all  this  be  thought  to  savour  too  much  of 
romance  by  you  matter-of-fact  people,  who  tread 
the  dull  round  of  life  in  the  foggy  atmosphere  of 
sea-coal  and  Westminster  Hall,  recollect  that  it 
passed  between  a  young  soldier  of  four-and-twenty, 
and  his  first  love,  a  girl  of  sixteen  ;  that  the  scene 
of  it  was  romantic  Spain,  under  a  clear  pure  sky, 
and  in  a  garden  of  flowers,  such  as  England  cannot 
boast,  and  refreshed  by  zephyrs  from 

*'  The  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  beneath  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing-  and  giving  odour." 

They  had  met,  probably  by  mutual  understand- 
ing, in  an  alley  of  the  convent  garden,  a  few  minutes 
before  breakfast ;  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  his 
horses  coming  to  the  gates,  Penruddock  received 
the  benediction  of  the  prioress,  and  took  the  road  to 
Vittoria  in  his  way  to  Bayonne.  His  head,  however, 
was  in  any  direction  but  that  of  his  horse,  for  he 
beheld  Rosalie  watcliing  his  departure  from  the 
balcony  of  the  prioress's  apartment.  Her  looks 
were  silent,  but  spoke  volumes  ;  he  lingered  to  feast 
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upon  them  to  the  last  moment,  and  his  memory 
then  called  to  mind  those  pretty  lines,  which  so  well 
describe  a  separation  of  the  person  where  the  heart 
remains  immoveable,  and  which,  as  I  told  you,  he 
ordered  to  be  inscribed  on  the  frame  of  the  picture  : 

"  She  gazed  as  I  slowly  withdrew, 
My  path  I  could  scarcely  discern  ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 
I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return.'* 

Spite  of  his  after-wrongs,  this  impression  could 
never  be  forgotten ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  forget  it  at  any  time.  But  at  the 
period  we  are  commemorating,  it  accompanied  him 
morning,  noon,  and  night ;  and  he  crowned  it  feli- 
citously, in  directing  the  pencil  of  the  artist  I  have 
mentioned,  in  perpetuating  this  event,  hitherto  the 
most  trying,  yet  most  pleasing  of  his  life. 

The  rest  of  the  affair  is  too  little  happy  for  me 
to  have  any  pleasure  in  pursuing  it,  and  I  would 
willingly  be  excused.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that, 
after  all,  he  was  disappointed  ;  that  his  best  hopes 
were  crushed,  and  that  his  soul  received  a  blight 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  It  has  at  least  been 
the  main  cause,  though  politics  also  have  had  much 
share  in  it,  of  that  seriousness  and  sensibility  of 
thought,  and  that  reserve  of  manner,  which  so  much 
struck   me  when  first  introduced   to  him,  thouo-h 
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they  have  become  mach  softened  upon  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

Our  visit  here  approaches  to  an  end,  and  I  must 
quit  the  halL  and  the  subject  together.  I  little 
thought,  when  I  engaged  in  a  correspondence  of 
mere  gossip  with  you,  or  even  when  I  fell  upon  so 
marked  a  character  in  politics  as  Penruddock,  that 
I  should  have  involved  myself  also  in  an  absolute 
romance.  It  has  however  increased  my  interest  in 
respect  to  this  interesting  man,  and  has  explained 
many  things  in  his  looks,  demeanour,  and  language, 
which  I  thought  it  an  exaggeration  of  sensibility  to 
attribute  wholly  to  his  feelings  on  public  affairs. 
The  whole  of  what  appeared  too  extraordinary  to 
proceed  from  original  temperament,  seems  now 
cleared  up,  only  kindling  greater  sympathy  the 
more  we  learn  of  his  earlier  history. 

I  am  afraid  my  nil  admirari  has  been  exposed  to 
crreat  danger.  However,  it  will  recover  after  I  leave 
this,  though  I  have  not  fixed  where  to  go.  Wher- 
ever that  may  be,  I  may  find  Wingates,  but  no 
Penruddocks.  I  really  could  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  accompany  him  abroad;  and  then,  what  letters 
would  I  not  write  !  But  it  is  time  to  close;  so,  with 
the  usual  assurances,  farewelj. 

W.  F. 
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LETTER  VII. 


Strickland  to  Fit.zwalter. 

Lincoln's  Inn. 
You  must  not  think  to  escape  so  smoothly.  Quit 
the  hall,  and  the  subject  together  ?  No  such  thing, 
if  there  be  truth  or  feeling  left  in  the  world.  If  you 
do  not  tell  me  at  least  all  you  know  more  about 
Penruddock  and  poor  Rosalie,  (for  with  Oldacre,  I 
can  never  believe  her  unworthy),  you  are  no  true 
friend,  and  your  nil  admirari  may  go  to  the  devil. 
I  would  give  the  world,  or  what  is  more,  a  bag  of 
briefs,  to  see  these  pictures  ;  and  would  even,  with- 
out a  fee,  cross-examine  the  evidence  against  this 
belied  creature;  for  belied  she  must  be.  And  yet 
Penruddock  seems  to  be  too  sternly  just,  if  not  too 
feelingly  interested,  to  decide  lightly,  and  persist 
in  it  for  so  many  years.  But  you  are  cruel  in  leav- 
ing me  without  power  to  form  an  opinion.  I  am  in 
an  absolute  fever  to  know  the  rest.  Do  you  think 
lawyers  are  not  flesh   and  blood,   as  well  as  idle 
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loungers,  though  they  may  have  something  else  to 
do  than  to  run  up  and  down  the  world  in  quest  of 
adventures  ?  Write  to  me,  on  your  life ;  for  that 
you  have  more  to  write  is  clear. 

Yours,  therefore,  as  you  behave, 

Chas.  Strickland. 
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LETTER  VIII. 


Fitzvjalter  to  Stricklaiid. 

Penruddock  Hall. 
Your  curiosity  is  but  natural,  and  I  meant  not 
to  leave  you  in  the  lurch  ;  but,  on  the  eve  of  de- 
parture from  this,  would  have  finished  at  Oldacre, 
or  elsewhere.  What,  however,  I  told  you  is  true  ; 
the  rest  of  our  friend's  history  is  too  unhappy  to 
afford  pleasure  in  reciting  it.  And  yet  jilting  is  a 
catastrophe  neither  uncommon  nor  fatal.  It  is  only 
where  it  is  so  unexpected,  and  the  jilt  so  amiable, 
that  so  ordinary  a  matter  can  be  even  interesting  ; 
for  how  little  new,  though  two  hundred  years  ago, 
was  the  discovery — 

"  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  I" 

Yet,  I  own  I  am  at  fault.  Religious  fears  do 
much  with  a  weak  girl ;  but  Rosahe  was  not  weak. 
Separation,  too,  may  efface  even  a  strong  impression. 
But  her  separation,  ere  her  change,  was  too  short  for 
the  effect. 
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Again,  vanity  perhaps  could  not  withstand  tlie 
asserted  constancy  of  the  hitherto  most  inconstant 
of  lovers  ;  and  the  conde  had  returned,  and  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  despairing  at  her  feet. 

Lastly,  friends,  relations,  religious  authority, 
national  prejudices,  end  national  jealousy  (particu- 
larly of  benefits  from  one  who  was  both  a  foreigner 
and  a  heretic) — all  these  might,  in  time  and  in  ab- 
sence, warp  a  mind  of  sixteen  from  its  centre.  But 
not  only  there  had  been  no  time,  but  to  look  at 
Rosalie  (to  use  her  lover''s  emphatic  expression)  was 
to  look  at  truth.  Her  smile  could  not  deceive,  even 
though  her  tongue  did.  True,  Don  Alvaro  was  at 
her  feet ;  he  was  young,  graceful,  and,  when  not 
proud,  fascinatingly  insinuating;  and  his  pride  was 
now  all  subdued  for  Rosalie's  sweet  sake.  This  could 
not  fail  to  tell  something,  to  a  heart  so  inexperienced. 
But  Penruddock  measured  that  heart  by  his  own. 
He  had  seen  it,  as  he  thought,  proved,  and  he  had 
no  fear  of  any  one,  least  of  all  of  the  conde. 

Alas !  who  can  be  confident  ?  Alvaro  knew  all 
the  advantages  of  his  rival's  absence  and  his  own 
presence ;  he  had  admirable  tact,  and  was  skilled 
in  using  it.  He  had  seen  that,  to  his  wealth,  his 
titles,  his  court  favour,  and  even  his  success  in 
love,  his  mistress,  youthful  as  she  was,  was  impene- 
trable. He  therefore  changed  his  ground,  and,  it 
must  be  owned,    adroitly.     He  had   made  many 
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conquests,  and  some  of  them  the  first  in  Spain. 
Daughters  of  grandees  awaited  his  choice ;  but  that 
choice  was  Rosalie.  For  her,  he  renounced  them 
all;  for  her,  too,  he  was  ready  to  forego  all  his 
high  hopes  of  ambition,  grandeur,  wealth  ;  for  her, 
he  would  renounce  even  the  favour  of  the  king. 
In  short,  he  was  prepared  to  fly  from  the  world,  to 
live  upon  her  love.  So  at  least  he  told  her,  and 
so  it  was  represented,  both  by  his  sister  and  the 
prioress.  Religion  too  was  brought  in  aid  by  the 
latter,  who  was  herself  terrified  at  the  liberty  in 
which  she  had  indulged  the  lovers,  and  for  which 
she  was  threatened  with  the  thunders  of  the  church, 
by  the  terrible  abbot,  her  visitor  and  judge.  Can 
we  wonder  then  that  the  poor  girl  fell  off,  or  that 
the  alternative  being  to  take  the  veil  or  marry  tlie 
conde,  she  chose  the  latter  ? 

Ungenerous !  selfish  I  mean !  yet  arrogant  Al- 
varo !  How  distant  in  soul  from  the  reality,  the 
purity  of  true  love  !  O,  vanity  !  what  crimes,  what 
injuries  wilt  thou  not  perpetrate,  to  procure  a  little 
incense !  What  victims  not  sacrifice,  to  feed  thy 
insatiable  shrine  !  Here  was  a  villain  (so  let  me  call 
him),  or  at  best  a  heartless  coxcomb,  who  pursued 
a  mistress  whom  his  conduct  showed  he  did  not 
love,  merely  lest  it  should  be  thought  he  had  failed 
in  the  pursuit.  It  was  a  rival,  not  love,  that  stung 
him ;  to  prevent  whose  success,  not  to  secure  his 
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own,  was  the  spring  of  his  machinations ;  for  this 
he  feigned,  he  kneh,  he  wept ;  for  this,  he  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  church  ;  and  for  this,  though  we 
will  venture  to  hope  he  could  not  have  absolutely 
gained  the  plighted  heart  of  Rosalie,  he  was  ready 
to  take  her  without  one,  so  that  his  pride  might  be 
satisfied — content  with 

"  A  mere  lifeless,  violated  form." 

You  will  ask  how  all  this  could  be  known  ?  and 
how  these  conclusions  can  be  demonstrated  ? 

The  fact  of  the  breach  of  her  vows  is  too  true. 
Alas  !  her  hand  testified  it,  and  it  seemed  the 
death-warrant  of  the  injured  Penruddock.  The 
conclusions  indeed  are  only  our  own  (Oldacre's 
and  mine)  ;  but  authorized  by  the  relation  of  the 
prioress  herself  to  the  person  most  concerned,  and 
by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  capricious  Alvaro. 
Let  me,  however,  infuse  a  little  method  into  this 
madness. 

Penruddock  was  no  sooner  gone,  than,  cured  of  his 
wounds,  Alvaro  re-appeared  on  the  scene.  His  osten- 
sible object  was  his  sister  ;  his  real  one,  his  sister's 
friend.  As  his  family  was  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence, and  himself  wealthy,  and  a  Catholic,  he 
found  an  easy  friend  to  his  pretensions  in  the  pri- 
oress. But  more  than  this,  his  penetration  discovering 
how  much  might  be  effected  by  rehgious  influence. 
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he  obtained  a  most  powerful  ally  in  the  bigotry 
and  sternness  of  Don  JoseiF  Mureno. 

Mitigated  as  almost  all  prejudices  are  by  the 
enlightened  philosophy  of  modern  times,  this  harsh, 
yet  sincere  ecclesiastic  had  formed  himself  upon  the 
most  ascetic  and  bigotted  of  his  predecessors.  The 
successor  of  St.  Peter  was  greater  than  St.  Peter 
himself,  and  almost  than  St.  Peter's  master  The 
abbot's  devotion  was  unqualified  ;  and  his  notions 
of  implicit  obedience  to  discipline  absorbed  all  his 
faculties,  not  otherwise  contemptible.  For  he  had 
the  learning  of  his  sect,  though  of  no  other  sort ; 
and  as  he  was  in  himself  an  example  of  severe 
abstinence,  and  superiority  to  worldly  pleasures — 
confining  all  virtue  to  prayer,  and  penance,  and  the 
religious  retirements  of  the  cell — the  ways  of  the 
world  were  scarcely  known  to  him.  Hence,  severe 
to  himself,  arose  his  severity  to  all  others,  and  his 
intolerance  of  every  thing  that  might  be  called 
liberal  in  church  or  state.  In  other  times  he  would 
have  been  a  Bonner,  a  Gardiner,  or  a  St.  Dominic. 

Having  by  sanctity  and  self-punishment  attained 
to  the  supremacy  of  his  convent,  he  was  only  re- 
strained by  the  tumultuous  and  uncertain  state  of 
the  nation  from  taking  a  most  decided  part  as  to  all 
religious  discipline;  and  being  the  visitor  of  the 
convent  of  Las  Huelgas,   he  was  scandalized,  he 
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said,  by  the  loose  conduct  of  the  prioress,  in  allow- 
ing so  much  liberty  to  the  young  nobility  under 
her  care,  and  the  little  discrimination  she  showed 
in  the  selection  of  her  guests.  Though  devoted  to 
the  absolute  king,  he  had  always  protested  against 
the  former  English  alliance,  on  account  of  its 
heresy  ;  and  the  effect  of  it,  by  the  admission  of 
English  officers  to  sully  the  pure  retreats  of  Catho- 
licism, as  had  been  allowed  by  the  prioress,  was  too 
evident  a  sin  against  religious  duty  not  to  call  for 
heavy  censure,  perhaps  her  removal  from  her 
station. 

All  this  was  known  to  Alvaro,  who  made  profit- 
able use  of  it,  in  opening  his  own  views  upon  the 
heiress  of  Almeida,  and  his  fears  (amounting,  he 
said,  to  proof)  that  the  encouragement  given  to 
Penruddock  stood  in  the  way  of  her  being  united 
to  so  excellent  a  son  of  the  church. 

All  this  made  the  strongest  impression  on 
the  stern  devotee  of  Miraflores.  Indeed  this  argu- 
ment alone  would  have  prevailed,  had  there  been 
no  other ;  and  rather  than  have  connived  by  inac- 
tivity at  the  success  of  a  heretic  in  preference  to 
that  of  a  true  Catholic,  Mureno  was  prepared  to 
imitate  the  holy  and  decisive  firmness  of  his  proto- 
type, St.  Dunstan,  and  would  have  willingly  de- 
stroyed, by  the  searing-iron,  that  fatal  beauty  in 
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his  victim  Rosalie,  which  had  excited  such  bold 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  Penrud- 
dock.* 

After  consulting,  therefore,  the  charters  of  his 
convent,  and  the  opinion  of  his  procurador,  he 
issued  a  visitatorial  mandate  to  the  terrified  prioress, 
to  answer  for  her  conduct,  in  encouraging  the 
addresses  of  an  Englishman  and  a  heretic  to  an 
orphan  given  to  her  holy  charge,  for  the  better 
preservation  of  her  faith,  which  he  accused  her  of 
having  betrayed. 

Both  the  aunt  and  the  niece  were  intimidated  at 
this ;  for,  however  firm  the  persecuted  Rosalie  had 
shown  herself,  even  at  the  threat  of  murder  by  a 
ruffian,  or  against  the  glitter  of  worldly  tempta- 
tions on  the  part  of  a  grandee  of  Spain, — to  the 
thunders  of  the  Inquisition  she  had  not  only  not 
been  used,  but  they  were  terrible  enough  to  appal 
a  stouter  and  older  heart  than  her'*s. 

Her  aunt,  the  prioress,  though  so  used  to  the 
world,  or  rather  to  its  manners,  as  a  w^oman  of 
quality  and  high  breeding,  had  little  to  oppose  to 

*  The  allusion  is  to  St.  Dunstan  and  Odo,  who,  from  the 
influence  of  Elgiva,  queen  to  Edwy,  adverse  to  the  cause  of 
the  monks,  accused  him  of  an  unholy  attachment  to  bis  wife, 
to  prevent  whose  power  from  continuing,  thev  seared  her 
face  with  red-hot  irons,  and  afterwards  murdered  her,  think- 
ing thev  did  God  service. 
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a  stern  and  deeply-prejudiced  ecclesiastic,  every 
where  esteemed  a  bulwark  of  the  church  on  which 
she  herself  -was  an  absolute  dependant,  and  against 
the  discipline  of  which  she  felt  she  had  sinned.  He 
was  clothed,  too,  or  she  thought  so,  with  all  power 
as  her  visitor,  and  held  the  keys  of  the  prisons  of 
the  Inquisition, — which,  she  knew,  where  his  prin- 
ciples were  concerned,  he  would  use  against  the 
highest  powers  of  Spain,  much  more  against  her 
and  her  unsuspecting  charge.  What  wonder  if  the 
menaces  of  the  abbot  had  their  effect  ! 

In  a  word,  the  intolerant  Mureno,  attended  by  his 
monks  and  la^vj^ers,  and  surrounded  with  all  ecclesi- 
astical terrors,  held  a  session  in  person  at  Las 
Huelgas.  The  prioress,  though  innocent  of  having 
favoured  the  suit  of  Penruddock,  could  not  deny 
having  favoured  his  visits ;  and  though  her  charge, 
terrified  as  she  was  by  the  fasces  of  authority, 
boldly  acquitted  her  of  being  cognizant  of  the 
lengths  to  which  the  heretic  had  carried  his  daring, 
she  was  only  not  made  amenable  to  the  punishment 
of  deprivation,  on  condition  that  all  intercourse 
with  the  foreigner  should  be  renounced,  and  that 
Rosalie  should  become  the  bride  of  Alvaro. 

"  It  is  the  only  way,"  said  Mureno,  "  that  this 
rent  in  God's  church  can  be  cemented  again  toge- 
ther; and  may  that  God  forgive  me  for  being  so 
lukewarm  in  vindicating  his  cause  ! " 
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The  exact  conduct  of  Rosalie  upon  this  occasion, 
— the  amount  of  her  resistance,  and  the  trials  of  her 
firmness — are  not,  perhaps,  correctly  known.  They 
are  collected,  however,  from  a  letter  which  she  her- 
self wrote  to  Penruddock,  renouncing  her  vows  to 
him  as  inconsistent  with  her  duty  to  Heaven,  and 
her  own  salvation ;  with  a  cold  and  formal  wash 
that  his  own  heart  might  be  toviched,  and  his  mind 
enlightened,  so  as  to  renounce  errors  which  must 
reduce  him  to  perdition. 

Had  there  been  nothing  but  this,  Penruddock 
declared  that  he  would  not  have  accepted  it  as  her 
own  act,  but  would  have  believed  it  had  been  writ- 
ten under  duress.  But  there  was  added  a  relation 
of  what  had  passed  with  the  conde,  by  the  prioress; 
and  also,  strange  to  say,  a  letter  from  Donna 
Mencia,  which  last  was  the  severest  of  all  to  our 
injured  friend.  For  while  the  communication  of 
the  prioress  contented  itself  with  a  few  reproaches 
to  Penruddock  for  having  betrayed  her  confidence, 
in  endeavouring  to  seduce  the  religious  fidelity  of 
her  niece — adding,  however,  that  she  was  autho- 
rized to  say  that  she  was  too  good  a  Catholic  ever 
to  have  thought  seriously  of  marriage— the  inti- 
mation of  Donna  Mencia,  at  the  desire  of  her 
friend^  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that  she 
had  never  really  loved  him,  or  felt  more  than 
natural  gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
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her.  Any  thing  more,  the  letter  went  on  to  say, 
that  might  appear  of  a  warmer  nature,  had  only 
arisen  from  a  girlish  partiality,  which  knew  not  its 
real  extent  at  the  moment,  however  great  it  might 
appear ;  and  hopes  were  expressed  that  nothing 
more  was  felt  on  his  side ;  in  which  case  all  might 
still  be  well.  Finally,  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing to  make  this  termination  conclusive,  the  same 
authority  fairly  avoved  that  the  real  master  of  her 
heart  was  he  to  whom  she  was  now  about  to  give 
her  hand,  with  the  fullest  sanction  of  the  church 
and  her  family. 

It  was  far  beyond  Oldacre,  who  made  me  this 
unhappy  recital,  to  describe  the  effect  of  these  let- 
ters on  the  lacerated  feelings  of  our  friend.  He 
lamented  that  there  was  no  way  by  which  he  might 
seek  death  in  battle.  For  a  time,  indeed,  he  would 
not  believe  his  fate.  The  annunciation  of  it  by  Ro- 
salie herself  was  short,  though  clear,  and  might,  as 
he  fondly  hoped,  have  been  even  the  dictation  of 
the  morose  Don  JosefF.  But  the  detail  of  the  other 
letters  carried  wormwood  to  his  soul,  particularly 
every  line  from  Donna  Mencia,  who  plainly  wrote 
from  Rosalie  herself.  Of  this  he  spoke  little,  but 
looked  every  thing;  for  his  grief  was  unhappily  pent 
up,  breaking  out,  even  years  afterwards,  in  short 
soliloquies  and  interjections,  in  which  his  cruel  per- 
plexities were  but  ill  concealed.     Still  he  sometimes 
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doubted,  and  would  not  believe  in  the  announced 
marriage  with  De  Silva,  till  all  was  put  out  of 
doubt  (perhaps  we  ought  not  to  say  unhappily)  by 
an  article  in  the  Madrid  news,  dated  from  Valla- 
dolid,  that  the  marriage  had  taken  place  at  Loches, 
the  country  seat  of  the  conde. 

From  that  moment  every  thing  like  agitation 
abandoned  him,  and  a  settled  melancholy  took  pos- 
session of  his  soul.  He  spoke  no  more  upon  the 
subject,  though  tempted  to  do  so  by  his  sister  and 
by  Oldacre,  who  were  impressed  with  the  truth  of 
what  the  master  of  nature  so  potently  indicates— 

"  Give  sorrow  words;  the  grief  that  will  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break.*' 

Unfortunately,  his  endeavours  at  obUvion  were  frus- 
trated still  farther  by  the  arrival  of  the  pictures  at 
Penruddock.  These  he  looked  at  daily  for  a  month 
together;  when, finding  the  effect  too  mournful, after 
deliberating  upon  their  destruction,  recommended 
by  both  Oldacre  and  Lady  Bracebridge,  consigned 
them  to  the  chamber  where  I  found  them,  but  into 
which  he  never  afterwards  ventured. 

How  long  and  how  deeply  this  subject  dwelt  on 
his  mind  may  be  conceived.  His  celibacy  ever 
since  proved  it,  and  frequent  allusions  to  it  in 
notes  made  in  solitude,  some  of  which  have  been 
shown  me  by  Oldacre,  refer  to  it  with  a  keenness 
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which  is  characteristic.  Among  them  I  have  been 
allowed  to  copy  some  stanzas,  so  powerfully  descrip- 
tive of  the  anguish,  though  mixed  with  supposed 
resolution,  of  his  mind,  that  I  have  no  scruple  to 
wind  up  his  history  by  recording  them. 


TO  ROSALIE  DE  ALMEIDA. 

"  Bright  were  the  days,  and  short  the  hours, 
When,  fearless  of  deceit  or  harm, 

With  joy  I  sought  your  various  powers, 
Each  outward  grace,  each  mental  charm. 

For  then,  1  own,  I  thought  you  fir'd 
With  glowing  love  that  equall'd  mine  ; 

And  in  that  face,  so  oft  admir'd, 
AiFection  shone,  or  seem'd  to  shine. 

On  every  word  and  look  I  hung ; 

Love  rose  in  both,  or  seem'd  to  rise; 
Gave  sweeter  music  to  your  tongue, 

And  softer  lustre  to  your  eyes. 

But  now  these  thoughts  are  vain,  you  say. 
And  all  the  warmth  so  oft  confess'd. 

In  two  short  months  is  pass'd  away  ; 
Another  rules  your  changeful  breast ! 

Shall  I  still  feel  your  proud  control. 
Or  crowns  of  willow  meanly  wear  ? 

O,  no!  for  one  of  wav'ring  soul, 
Ts  scarcely  worth  a  minute's  care. 
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Rather  your  charms  and  magic  art, 

With  gay  indiff' renee  do  I  view, 
And  free  already  is  the  heart, 

Which  once  could  only  beat  for  you. 

No  more  I  heed  that  glancing  eye, 

That  took  its  fire  from  love  alone ; 
That  gone,  I  yield  without  a  sigh, 

The  hopes  I  now  should  blush  to  own. 

I  prais'd  your  manner,  air,  and  grace, 
Your  sprightliness  and  sense  combin'd  ; 

I  priz'd  your  beauteous  powers  of  face, 
And  sweet  propriety  of  mind  ; 

But  now  no  more  that  air  and  grace, 

With  the  same  vision  do  I  see  ; 
1  see  no  beauty  in  that  face, 

Since  now  no  more  it  smiles  on  me. 

I  lov'd,  because  I  thought  you  kind ; 

'Twas  your  otjn  love  that  gave  you  power  ; 
But  she  who  never  knows  her  mind. 

Can  only  rule  the  passing  hour." 


These  bitter  verses  were  the  only  answers  he 
trusted  himself  to  give  to  the  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived. He  transmitted  them  in  a  blank  cover  to 
Rosalie.  To  Donna  Mencia  he  wrote  nothing.  But, 
alas !  how  little  did  he  know  his  own  mind  ! 
Whatever  his  height  of  character,  or  real  pride  of 
soul  (and  I  have  shown  you  he  has  both  in  a  very 
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great  degree),  his  was  the  last  heart  in  the  world  to 
make  good  to  itself  its  own  vain  boasting.  Far 
from  only  ruling  the  passing  hour,  Rosalie  ruled 
his  whole  life.  To  forget  her,  in  vain  did  he  seek 
foreign  service;  in  vain  rushed  over  the  continent 
for  novel  scenes  and  characters ;  in  vain  returned 
home  to  watch  the  giant  progress  of  democracy. 
The  last,  indeed,  became  by  degrees  apparently  his 
most  absorbing  interest,  and  the  fresh  bitterness 
occasioned  by  his  nephew's  ingratitude,  mixed  with, 
but  did  not  overpower  his  earlier  sorrow.  But 
still  it  was  sorrow  correcting  sorrow ;  and  this  too- 
feeling  man  has  been  a  prey  to  his  sensibilities  ever 
since.  Ought  we  not  to  guard  then  against  such  a 
temperament.'' — and  am  I  not  more  than  ever  right 
in  making  my  mistress  the  nymph  Indifference  ?  If 
I  wanted  farther  proof  of  the  mischief  of  having 
any  other,  it  would  be  found  in  what  has  happened 
to-day. 

Our  departure  is  fixed  for  to-morrow,  and  we 
accompany  Penruddock  in  his  way  to  the  south. 
Meanwhile,  I  think  he  has  acted  imprudently  ;  for, 
spite  of  a  resolution  which  has  held  for  above  ten 
years,  he  has  visited  the  picture-chamber  once  more. 
I  found  from  Broadbelfs  overcast  brow,  that  some- 
thing had  happened  which  should  not  have  been. 

"  What  is  the  matter.?"  asked  I. 

"  My  poor  master,"  returned  he — *'  he  has  not 
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done  well.  A  letter  has  been  brought  him  from 
my  lady,  (with  Broadbelt  there  is  but  one  lady  in 
the  world,  Lady  Bracebridge),  and  he  immediately 
called  for  the  keys  of  the  picture-room,  and  is  now 
there — for  no  good,  I  fear,  though  he  has  or- 
dered his  writing  things  there  too.  Oh  !  I  wish  he 
would  go  more  into  the  world,  and  that  you  and 
'Squire  would  go  with  him.  I  don't  like  his  going 
abroad  again,  particularly  where  there  are  nuns,  and 
friars,  and  convents.  No  good  ever  came  of  nun- 
neries, and  never  will.  Besides,  there  is  that  ugly 
count,  and  who  knows  but  they  may  meet  again  ?" 

Here  a  call  from  his  master  prevented  this 
humble  friend  from  finishing.  The  keys  were  re- 
delivered, and  the  baronet  retired  till  dinner  time, 
when  he  appeared  thoughtful,  but  not  so  uncheer- 
ful  as  I  had  feared.  There  was  seemingly  something 
more  than  his  usual  air  of  determination :  he  was 
serious,  but  not  cast  down,  by  the  visit  he  had  paid 
to  the  long-abandoned  chamber,  or  by  whatever  he 
had  been  writing  to  his  sister — for  such  I  found  had 
been  his  occupation  there.  He  was,  on  the  whole, 
even  animated,  and  particularly  in  detailing  his 
expectations  from  his  approaching  tour. 

What  may  come  of  it,  Heaven  knows  :  I  pray 
Heaven  that  it  may  be  for  the  best !     Adieu. 

W.  F. 
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LETTER  IX. 


Strickland  to  Fitxwalter. 

You  use  me  shamefully,  cruelly,  shabbily.  You 
have  been  a  week  at  Oldacre,  or  wherever  else  you 
are — a  long,  long  week,  at  least,  since  your  last 
letter — without  allaying  the  interests  you  knew  it 
would  kindle. 

"  I  prithee  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-student," 

but  tell  me,  if  you  know  yourself  (if  not,  coin 
something  to  satisfy  my  wishes  to  know,)  what 
it  was  that  produced  that  air  of  more  than  usual 
determination  on  the  brow  of  the  noble  but  suffer- 
ing Penruddock  ?  He  has  become  almost  as  much 
my  hero  as  yours.  I  begin  really  to  fear  that  I 
am  not  so  fit  as  I  thought  I  was  for  my  pro- 
fession. You  have  almost  unwhigged  me  by  your 
histories — unmanned  me,  certainly  ;  for  if  Penrud- 
dock continue  the  unhappy  being  you  have  de- 
scribed, and  for  the  causes  you  assign,  I  shall  not 
be  happy  myself.     I    feel    like  dear  good   Uncle 
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Black,  in  the  "  Inheritance,""  under  the  impressions 
of  Glossin's  successful  villanies  against  Elian- 
go  wan,  in  that  charming  work.  But  I  beseech 
you  leave  me  not 

"  to  burst  in  ignorance" 

as  to  Lady  Bracebridge's  letter,  or  her  brother's 
answer  ;  for  know  them  I  dare  say  you  do. 

I  direct  this  to  Oldacre,  though  you  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  be  at  this  moment  crossing  the  salt 
seas  with  your  too  interesting  charge ;  for  I  agree 
with  honest  Broadbelt  in  wishing  you  M'ould  ac- 
company him,  whatever  his  destination.  Write, 
and  relieve  my  anxiety,  or  I  am  no  longer 
Yours, 

Charles  Strickland, 
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LETTER  X. 


THE  ANSWER. 


I  FEAR  I  cannot  relieve  you  :  I  wish  I  could 
relieve  myself.  For  though  I  am  told  that  Lady 
Bracebridge''s  letter  was  most  worthy  a  woman  of 
sense  as  well  as  piety,  entreating  her  brother  to 
forbear  destroying  his  heart,  by  cherishing  either 
its  sorrow  or  its  resentments,  I  have  neither  seen  it 
nor  the  answer. 

Oldacre,  who  has  read  both,  tells  me  they  are 
each  of  them  characteristic ;  though  I  should  think, 
from  the  account,  the  resentments  of  Penruddock 
are  deeper  than  I  had  supposed.  In  truth,  his 
sensibility  is  what  I  have  told  you,  morbid.  He 
forgives,  but  cannot  forget.  I  had  hoped  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  two ;  but  I  see  there 
is,  and  a  very  considerable  one.  I  am,  at  least,  as 
anxious  to  see  these  letters  as  you  yourself. 
More  to-morrow, 

W.  F. 
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Note  hy  the  Editor. 

As  the  reader  may  be  anxious  too,  and  Fitz- 
walter  did  afterwards  see  them,  one  (which,  being 
the  answer,  implies  the  contents  of  the  other,)  is 
subjoined. 
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LETTER  XI. 


Penruddock  to  Lady  Bracebridge. 

Penruddock  Hall,  July     ,  183  . 

You  urge  me  in  vain,  spite  of  the  eloquent 
things  you  say  about  forgiveness  of  injuries,  of 
which  I  agree  with  you  we  all  so  much  stand  in 
need.  I  agree  too  in  the  affecting  appeal  that  was 
once  so  powerfully,  so  irresistibly  made,  "  Let  him 
who  is  innocent  throw  the  first  stone  at  her.*" 

Yes  !  were  the  question  merely  of  forgiveness — of 
overcoming  resentment — of  laying  aside  revenge — 
in  short,  of  wishing  no  ill,  spite  of  a  thousand 
wrongs — it  would  be  easily  settled. 

But  this  is  not  so.  It  is  to  restore  to  love,  where 
all  that  destroys  it  has  been  perpetrated ;  to  return 
to  esteem,  where  the  meanness  of  coquetry,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  feeling  to  the  very  wantonness  of  vanity, 
has  placed  a  stamp  upon  her  mind,  which  neither 
kindness  on  my  part,  nor  shame  on  her's,  can  obli- 
terate :  it  is  this,  however  I  may  forgive,  that  must 
for  ever  preclude  forgetfulness.    For,  what  did   1 
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beek  in  this  unhappy  person  ?  Was  it  merely  that 
bloom,  that  rose  of  health,  which  seemed  indeed  the 
emblem  of  purity,  and  the  life-blood  of  joy ;  but 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  mere  revelling  of  youth, 
with  neither  sense  nor  honour  to  guard  them  ?  Was 
it  merely  that  animation  of  an  ever-varying,  yet 
ever  lovely  countenance,  which  seemed  all  expres- 
sion, but  which,  as  has  been  proved,  a  glittering 
coxcomb,  the  personification  of  egotism  and  vanity, 
could  kindle  as  soon,  or  sooner,  than  the  most  de- 
voted lover  ?  Were  these  what  I  sought  ? 

No ! — charming  as  they  were,  these  were  not  the 
charms  that  swayed  me. 

"  'Twas  not  a  set  of  features, 
The  tincture  of  a  skin,  that  I  admired  ;" 

but  that  feeling,  sensible  soul,  which  I  fancied  all 
ingenuousness,  all  warmth,  and  which  could  as 
candidly  express  as  deeply  feel.  In  short,  it  was 
her  truth,  still  more  even  than  her  youth  and 
grace,  that  sealed  my  devotion.  That  truth  fled — 
fled  in  an  hour ;  the  blush  of  shame  did  not  even 
for  a  moment  delay  her  retractation  of  vows,  which 
I  thought  were  breathed  by  the  breath  of  Heaven. 
Yet  to  this  Heaven,  as  if  to  varnish  her  inconstancy 
with  a  still  worse  vice  (hypocrisy),  an  appeal  was 
made  on  the  score  of  religion.  Where  were  her 
religious  fears  when  she  plighted  her  faith  to  me, 
and  sealed  it  with  a •.  O  !  Heaven,  that  such 
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seeming  innocence  should  be  a  fiction  !  that  such  a 
flower  should  conceal  a  serpent  ! 

Alas !  how  did  this  mortification  wind  itself 
around  my  heart !  how  blight  my  youth — that 
youth,  when  all  was  aerial,  for  all  was  hope.  Though 
so  many  years  have  passed,  can  I  even  yet  forget 
the  voice  and  pathos  with  which  she  sang  the  sen- 
timent which  afterwards  I  grew  so  fond  of  that  it 
became,  as  it  were,  part  of  myself  ? 

"  Ah!  give  me  back  ray  early  days  again, 
Unfettered,  when  I  seem'd  to  tread  in  air  ; 

Could  climb  the  hill,  and  bound  along  the  plain, 
Nor  knew  the  rooted  sadness  of  despair." 

But  wrong  me  not,  sister.  My  despair  is  not  that 
of  a  mortified  lover,  who  has  lost  his  mistress  ;  it  is 
of  a  mind  that  has  been  forced  to  change  its  best 
opinions  of  all  that  it  thought  worthiest,  noblest, 
most  elevated,  as  well  as  most  amiable.  Young  as 
she  was,  and  beautiful,  admiration  was  the  least 
powerful  of  my  sensations.  Rather  I  realized  what 
both  you  and  I  used  to  select  as,  perhaps,  the  most 
touching  of  all  descriptions  of  a  husband's  love. 

"  When  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems. 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Adam  of  his  wife,  before 
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his  happiness  was  murdered  by  her  forfeiting  it ; 
such  was  mine  before  Rosalie  proved  unworthy. 

Can  this  be  forgotten  as  well  as  forgiven  ?  You 
will  yourself  say,  no.  You  have  sometimes  ('twas 
only  sometimes)  thought  that  she  was,  after  all, 
innocent. 

"  Make  me  to  think  so  tweuty  years  together. 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  could  match 
The  pleasures  of  that  madness."' 

Madness,  indeed  !  for  was  she  not  wedded,  a 
voluntary  bride,  within  a  little,  little  month  ?  It 
will  not  bear  a  thought. 

But  even  though  wedded,  and  to  me  for  ever 
lost,  so  little  personal  is  my  feeling,  that  to  establish 
her  innocent,  and  to  think  her  so,  even  in  the  arms 
of  her  husband,  I  should  be  happy. 

But  such  comfort  is  not  for  me.  At  the  same 
time  I  so  far  agree  with  you,  that  if  chance  should 
ever  throw  me  in  her  way,  resentment  would  not 
be  the  feeling  I  should  exhibit.  Indifference,  in 
fact,  is  the  only  revenge  I  seek. 

I  am  more  certain  in  this,  from  having  disobeyed 
you  with  impunity.  For,  spite  of  your  prohibition, 
I  have  visited  the  dreaded  pictures  once  more,  and 
wTite  from  the  very  chamber  which  contains  them. 
Yet  my  pulse  is  as  quiet,  and  my  temples  are  as 
cool,  as  yours. 

VOL.    II.  N 
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You  can  wish  for  no  better  proofs  of  my  forgive- 
ness ;  but  oblivion  is  very  different. 

To-morrow  I  start.  My  old  and  my  new  friend 
accompany  me,  or  rather,  I  them.  They  engage 
much  of  my  attention  by  their  sympathy  ;  for  they 
both  enter  into  my  feelings  as  I  could  wish.  All 
therefore  is  not  lost  in  the  world.  Of  that  world 
Fitzwalter  is,  or  says  he  is,  a  citizen,  and  will  have 
no  attachments  to  men,  women,  or  country.  Not  so 
mv  good  Oldacre,  who  is  still  too  much  wedded  to 
England,  and  even  to  Yorkshire,  to  be  like  his 
friend,  and  wonder  at  nothing.  Yet,  with  all  his 
asserted  indifference,  that  friend  talks  of  not  leaving 
me — nay,  of  accompanying  me  abroad.  He  thinks 
so  entirely  as  I  do,  of  the  total  overthrow  of  Eng- 
lish interests  and  the  English  character,  that  I 
could  almost  consent.  But,  though  old  enough  to 
do  so,  he  knows  nothing  of  love,  or  at  least  of  that 
blight  of  love  which  cankers  the  soul,  and  changes 
the  whole  habit  and  character  of  man.  I  know  not 
that  he  has  ever  been  disappointed ;  but  if  he  has,  his 
very  principle  is  to  forget,  whatever  becomes  of  for- 
giveness. He  is  still  however  young,  versatile,  sen- 
sible, and  I  believe  honest.  He  at  least  hates  up- 
starts. The  difference  between  us  is,  that  they  make 
him  laugh,  while  they  make  me  weep.  He  knows 
the  English,  but  not  the  Spanish  character.  But 
why  do  I  talk  of  Spain  ?  Adieu,  my  dear,  my  only 
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dear  one  !  If  things  change  either  for  better  or  for 
worse,  and  only  if  they  do  so,  we  shall  see  one  ano- 
ther again.  Till  then  farewell.  You  will,  I  know, 
think  often  of  one  whom  you  have  so  long  loved, 
and  so  well  counselled. 

Your  affectionate, 

Penruddock. 

P.S.  You  have  repeatedly  asked,  what  I  am  still 
too  ignorant  of  my  plans  to  answer.  I  go  indeed  to 
forget  myself,  if  that  be  possible,  but  know  not 
where — in  order  to  find  diversion  of  thought  from 
domestic  or  public  madness.  I  go,  therefore,  but 
without  knowing  in  what  direction,  except  that 
some  of  my  old  haunts  may  tempt  me  preliminarily 
to  visit  them.  Perhaps  the  Rhine — if  so,  Switzer- 
land ;  or  perhaps  the  Loire — if  so,  the  Pyrenees. 
Alas  !  if  the  last,  how  near  to  Spain  !  But  vou 
shall  know  more  when  I  know  more  myself. 


N  ^ 
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LETTER  XII. 


Fitxwalter  to  Strickland. 

Travel. 

I  MERELY  told  you,  in  my  last,  the  route  we  had 
decided  upon,  not  the  previous  deliberations  which 
led  to  it.  I  was  for  the  beautiful  Loire  ;  the  clas- 
sical Orleans ;  the  interesting  Blois ;  the  magnifi- 
cent Bordeaux ; — and  then,  to  the  cradle  of  all  that 
had  been  chivalrous — the  romantic  Pau.  But  the 
baronet  gave  a  sigh  when  he  put  a  negative  upon  this. 
""  It  is  too  near  Spain,""  said  he.  We  then  traversed 
the  map,  to  look  towards  the  Rhine.  "  I  love  the 
Germans,"*^  continued  Sir  Robert,  "with  their  best  of 
all  philosophy,  never  to  hazard  positive  good,  to 
be  prospectively,  but  uncertainly  better.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  change,  when  they  feel  the 
necessity  for  it.  Besides,  their  women,  being  farther 
from  the  Seine,  Iiave  less  imagination,  and  therefore 
less  inconstancy,  than  the  French  or  Italians."  Here 
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he  hesitated,  as  if  about  to  name  another  class  of 
nations ;  but  a  cloud  came  over  him.  I  understood 
him,  and  was  silent.  It  was  at  length  decided  that 
we  should  pursue  the  Rhine. 

I  studied  my  fellow-traveller  closely,  and  his 
countenance,  as  well  as  his  cheerfulness,  began  to 
expand  the  farther  he  got  from  home. 

"  That  word,  home^''  said  he,  "  once  had  charms 
for  me  that  were  inexpressible.  But  where  the 
heart  and  mind  are  unseated,  the  body  can  never 
be  settled.  I  struggled  hard ;  but,  like  you, 
though  with  far  more  reason,  I  now  wish  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  world.  Let  us  try  Munich ;  I 
am  told  it  is  the  theatre  of  arts,  and  the  resort  of 
the  gay,  the  polite,  and  the  idle  ;  and  what  are 
we,  to  whom  our  country  has  left  nothing  worth 
pursuing,  but  the  idle  ?  To  be  kept  out  of  mischief 
is  happiness  enough." 

We  coursed  it  merrily,  therefore,  up  the  Rhine ; 
drank  Johannisberg  in  its  very  vineyard,  and  pored 
over  Rhine  legends  till  we  forgot  the  age  we  were 
in.  Identifying  ourselves  with  their  heroes  and 
love  adventures,  we  felt  we  had  lived  at  least  three 
centuries  before. 

At  one  place,  however,  the  palace  of  a  sovereign 
prince,  a  home  truth,  which  much  affected  him, 
brought  my  companion  to  his  senses.  In  traversing 
the  garden,  a  permission  kindly  allowed  to  stran- 
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gers,  we  met  a  lovely  being,  in  whom  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  presided  most,  sweetness  or 
dignity.  She  was  alone,  or  at  least  two  youthful 
damsels,  seemingly  dames  d'honneur^  were  at  some 
distance,  with  two  pretty  children,  gathering 
flowers.  The  presiding  lady,  however,  though 
more  mature,  seemed  fairer  than  all;  in  truth, 
the  fairest  flower  of  the  garden,  full  blown,  but 
having  lost  nothing  of  her  freshness.  Happiness, 
vivacity,  and  health,  glowed  in  all  her  looks  ;  and 
her  manner,  countenance,  and  address,  shewed 
elevation  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  station.  She  re- 
turned our  respectful  salutation  with  an  affability, 
yet  combined  with  a  grace  so  superior  to  that  of  a 
common  personage  (as  if  conscious  of  her  rank,  yet 
taking  no  pride  in  it),  that,  from  all  we  had  heard, 
we  evidently  saw  she  was  a  princess. 

But  how  can  I  describe  the  effect  of  this  vision 
(for  such  it  seemed)  upon  my  bewildered  compa- 
nion ?  After  she  had  passed,  he  stood,  as  it  were, 
root-bound;  motionless,  except  in  clasping  his 
hands  together,  and  then  placing  them  on  his  fore- 
head.    "  My  God  !"  at  last  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 

Without  our  special  wonder  ?" 

Then  murmuring  to  himself  in  broken  expressions, 
I  could  hear  the  words,  "  It  is  herself — her  face, — • 
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her  every  air  and  gesture  !  Her  smile, — about  the 
same  age,  too:  and  yet — "" 

Then  calling  to  a  sort  of  major-domo,  who 
shewed  us  the  garden,  he  cried,  "  I  entreat  you, 
Sir,  tell  me  who  is  your  mistress  ?  was  she  born 
a  princess,  or  was  she  only— no,  I  am  wrong — 
she  was  not  a  private  person — but  you  can  say, 
was  she  German,  or  French,  or  Span — no!  again 
I  know  she  was  not  Spanish  !"  The  man  wondered, 
as  1  did  myself  at  this  burst,  but  very  quietly 
answered,  that  her  royal  highness  was  born  a 
princess  of  the  house  of .* 

"  Ah,  yes  !"  observed  Penruddock  :  "  I  knew  it 
could  not  be  !"  Then  turning  to  me,  he  said,  "Bear 
with  me,  my  good  friend  ;  I  have  made  myself  ridi- 
culous ;  I  did  not  think  I  could  be  so  weak.  But 
every  one  has  mysteries  about  them,  of  some  sort  or 
other;  and  perhaps,  if  you  will  be  troubled  with 
them,  you  shall  one  day  know  mine ;  and  when  you 
do,"  added  he,  recovering  himself,  "  you  will  per- 
haps not  think  me  mad." 

So  saying,  we  hurried  from  the  gardens  ;  the 
rather  because  the  beautiful  cause  of  his  rhapsody 
was  still  in  sight,  and  he  feared  might  cross  him 
again.     He  gave   the  conductor  a   large  fee,  and 

•  From  the  description  of  the  person  and  place,  it  is 
pretty  plain  that  the  house  of  Wirtemburg-  is  meant,  and 
that  the  princess  is  the  Duchess  of  N. 
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throwing  himself  into  the  carriage  which  brought 
us  from  Mayence,  we  returned  to  that  city. 

Here  a  new  commotion  arose  in  his  mind.  As  we 
passed  the  cathedral,  the  music  of  a  superb  mass 
saluted  our  ears,  and  a  long  procession  of  priests, 
and  children,  most  of  them  females,  some  of  whom 
were  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  comely 
and  well  dressed,  issued  from  the  great  gates  of  the 
building. 

"  I  hate  this  whole  ritual,"  said  Penruddock. 
"  Both  priests  and  nuns  are  a  curse  to  human  kind, 
— enemies  to  truth — enemies  to  happiness, and  extin- 
guishers of  all  the  affections.  Some  of  these  young 
creatures,  who  now  seem  made  for  joy,  will  pro- 
bably blast  their  own  and  the  well-being  of  others 
for  life,  under  a  notion  of  serving  a  religion  which 
enjoins,  not  forbids,  the  indulgence  of  social  enjoy- 
ments. Of  all  the  infamous  hypocrisies  of  priest- 
craft, this  wresting  of  human  nature  from  its  pur- 
pose is  the  foulest  and  worst." 

These  reflections,  and  the  adventure  on  the 
Rhine,  made  my  friend  melancholy  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  the  evening  he  employed  in  writing  to 
Oldacre. 

Whether  his  letter  produced  the  resolution 
which  he  afterwards  acted  upon,  of  opening  himself 
to  me,  I  know  not ;  but  the  next  day,  in  a  walk 
round  the  boulevards  of  the  town,  he  communicated^ 
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sometimes  with  agony,  but  for  the  most  part  with 
firmness,  the  whole  of  his  Spanish  history — his  early 
love,  and  early  disappointment."" 

"  You  see,'"  said  he,  "it  is  not  the  mischiefs  of 
pseudo  patriots,  though  shaking  our  constitution 
to  its  foundations,  it  is  not  this  alone  that  has, 
before  ray  time,  furrowed  my  cheek,  and  sunk  my 
eye  with  sorrow.  I  was  scarcely  a  youth  when  I  was 
deprived  of  its  buoyancy,  and  never  knew  the  sun- 
shine which  gilds  all  misfortune — the  sunshine  of 
hope." 

I  received  his  confidence  with  not  less  interest 
because  I  had  known  the  main  facts  of  it  before. 
There  was  that  in  his  manner,  as  it  kindled  and 
varied  with  different  emotions,  which  almost  made 
them  new.  I  did  not,  therefore,  by  my  mode  of 
receiving  them,  give  him  reason  to  believe  that  I 
was  already  acquainted  with  his  story;  nor  did  I 
think  it  necessary  to  add  to  his  uneasy  feelings,  by 
telling  him  of  the  discoveries  occasioned  by  my 
proximity  to  the  paintings  at  Penruddock  Hall. 

The  disclosure  of  his  secret  seemed  to  relieve  him. 
"  After  yesterday,"  said  he,  "  it  was  but  right  that 
I  should  explain  to  you  what  you  must  have  other- 
wise thought  so  mysterious,  if  not  something  worse. 
But  I  could  not  behold  such  interesting,  such  en- 
gaging features,  and  trace  such  resemblances,  with- 
out being  betrayed,  as  I  am  now  ashamed  to  think 
N  3 
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I  was.     I  am  only  glad  that  the  resemblance  did 
not  go  farther,  and  that  her  name  was  not ."" 

Here  he  stopped,  and  the  bell  of  the  steamer 
which  was  to  convey  us  to  Manheim  ringing  a 
warning  peal,  we  once  more  embarked,  and  endea- 
voured to  dissipate  thought  among  the  castled  crags 
and  vineyards  of  the  Rhine." 

Pretty  well  this,  for  one  post.  Now  don't  shew 
me  up,  nor  publish  me  in  any  periodical,  monthly 
or  annual — whether  as  a  novelist,  or  traveller's 
guide ;  though,  in  faith,  I  begin  to  think  I  should 
do  for  either.  I  only  wish  my  correspondent  had 
more  sentiment,  or  more  time  to  indulge  it,  than 
the  dense  air  he  breathes  will  allow  him. 

More,  Avhen  any  thing  arrives  worth  telling.  I 
will  hope  that  no  more  visions  of  gardens  and 
beautiful  princesses  may  arise,  to  disturb  the  settling 
tranquillity  of  Penruddock  ;  which,  whether  from 
the  diversity  of  the  scene,  or  the  absence  of  English 
newspapers,  seems,  as  to  politics,  to  be  tolerably 
re-established. 

My  next  will  probably  be  on  the  way  to  Vienna, 
and  so  good  night  ! 

Walter  Fitzwalter. 
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LETTER  XIII. 


The  same  to  the  same. 

Munich. 

I  HAVE  much  to  tell — surprising !  romantic  ! 
incredible  !  It  has  already  altered  our  whole  plan 
as  to  our  travels.  Vienna  is  out  of  the  question. 
We  shall  scale   the    Splugen,  cross   the   plain  of 

Turin,  and  so  to  Marseilles,  and  so  to .     But 

hold  my  muse — for  muse  I  seem  to  have ;  and 
though  writing  in  plain  prose,  it  still  seems  a 
poetical  fiction  which  I  have  to  communicate. 

As  I  scarce  know  where  to  begin,  T  had  better 
drop  all  description  of  route,  rock,  or  river — leave 
even  Heidelberg  Castle,  Carlsrhue,  and  the  walks 
of  Baden — and  get  not  merely  to  Munich,  but  to 
the  royal  presence  on  the  day  of  our  presentation. 

Lord ,  our  minister,  had  given  us  a  sort  of 

carte  du  pays,  informing  us  that  the  day  was  one 
of  high  gala,  being  a  court  birth-day,  at  which 
several  illustrious  strangers,  besides  ourselves, 
were  to  be  presented.  We  accordingly  attended, 
with  all  our  eyes  open.  Many  were  the  brilliant 
automatons    (for    such    they   seemed,   under    the 
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conventional  apathy  of  court  manners)  which 
surrounded,  followed,  or  preceded  us.  Among  the 
latter,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  apparently  of  the 
first  class,  covered  with  orders,  and  in  a  general's 
uniform,  plumed  hat,  and  a  manteau  loaded  with 
lace,  arrested  our  attention.  He  was  above  the 
middle  height,  had  an  air  of  noblesse,  and  more 
than  self-possession,  that  denoted  no  ordinary 
person  ;  in  short,  a  hero  of  romance.  If  he  was 
vain,  he  must  have  been  delightfully  gratified, 
for  all  eyes  were  upon  him  ;  such  was  his  grace 
and  commanding  look,  which  more  than  made  up 
for  the  want  of  youth,  though  he  had  scarcely 
reached  the  middle  age. 

Both  Penruddock  and  myself  joined  in  the  sort 
of  admiring  curiosity  which  his  appearance  had 
occasioned,  and  the  minister  who  presented  him 
was  assailed  with  questions, — when,  as  he  turned 
his  head  round  to  observe  the  group  that  followed 
him,  I  saw  Penruddock  turn  deadly  pale — his 
eyes  seemed  tostart  from  their  sockets — he  trembled, 
was  giddy,  and  clung  to  my  arm  for  support. 
He  evidently  put  a  force  upon  his  voice ;  but  I 
could  plainly  hear  the  words  "  Gracious  Heaven  !" 

escape  from  his  lips.     Lord heard  them  too, 

and  asked  if  he  was  ill.  He  replied,  "  very  ;'"*  and 
we  supported  him  quietly,  though  he  staggered^ 
to  a  seat. 
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Luckily  the  presentations  absorbing  almost  all 

attention,  no   notice    was   taken,    and    Lord 

good-naturedly  saying  he  would  explain  our  situ- 
ation to  the  King,  we  effected  an  escape  to  our 
carriage,  and  thence  to  our  hotel. 

And  now  I  suppose  I  need  not  tell  you  who  this 
remarkable  Spaniard  was.  You  have  anticipated,  no 
doubt,  that  it  was  Valdes ;  and  you  are  right.  Till 
Penruddock"'s  exclamation,  and  its  accompanying 
disorder,  I  had  no  notion  of  it  myself,  but  soon 
perceived  it  could  be  no  other.  I  waited  patiently, 
however,  till  my  companion  should  explain  himself; 
which,  as  soon  as  he  was  a  little  recovered,  he  did. 

"  I  never  thought,"  said  he,  "  I  should  have 
lived  to  see  this  day.  Well,  indeed,  has  it  been 
said, 

'  The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
'  Puzzled  with  mazes  and  perplex'd  with  errors; 
'  The  understanding  traces  them  in  vain.' 

"  Heavens  !  that,  flying  from  domestic  enemies 
at  home,  instead  of  refuge,  I  should  meet  my 
bitterest  foe  abroad !  I  could  have  sworn  to  De 
Silva,  before  I  saw  his  face;  his  proud  gait  and 
triumphant  swagger  would  denounce  him  among  a 
thousand.  But  tell  me,  was  he  alone?  single? 
unaccompanied  ?  Did  no  woman  claim  his  support, 
or  share  the  gaze  with  him  ?    I  saw  none,  but  I 
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was  not  at  first  curious  to  look,  and  afterwards 
too  ill.     Pray  say  minutely  what  you  observed.^' 

I  assured  my  friend,  as  was  true,  that  he  seemed 
alone,  independent  of  other  company,  and  though 
very  much  occupied  in  examining,  and  being  exa- 
mined by,  the  female  beauties  who  surrounded  him, 
that  no  one  of  them,  in  particular,  seemed  to  belong 
to  him. 

"  Then  she  is  not  here,"  cried  Penruddock. 
"  That  is  lucky.  Yet  here  we  cannot  stay.'" 

"  I  know  not  why,"  I  replied  ;  "  for  surely 
your  force  of  mind  • " 

"  Alas !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  none,  but  in 
truth,  as  you  see,  am  a  weak  and  worthless  man, 
preyed  upon  by  a  senseless,  though  unconquerable 
attachment,  and  ashamed  to  be  so." 

This  shame  lasted  too  long  for  his  peace;  and 
that  I  might  not  witness  it,  he  shut  himself  up  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  own  1  was  puzzled.  A  man  of  such  intellect, 
and  apparently  such  resolution,  to  be  the  sport  of 
such  a  common,  though  untoward  accident,  as  to 
be  crossed  in  love.  I  thought,  said  I  to  myself, 
such  things  only  had  been.  But  I  had  never 
known  a  Penruddock. 

However,  as  I  was  not  in  love  myself,  still  less 

crossed  in  it,  I  willingly  listened  to  Lord , 

who  kindly  came  to  visit  us,  and  proposed  that  as 
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I  was  alone,  I  should  attend  the  court-ball,  given 
on  account  of  the  birth-day ;  to  which,  indeed, 
we  both  had  been  invited,  though  one  was  now 
prevented. 

"  Your  absence  from  the  levee,"  said  he,  "  on 
account  of  the  cause  of  it,  will  be  excused,  so  you 
can  come.'"' 

Penruddock  approved,  and  indeed  was  glad  of 
my  leaving  him.  I  only  exacted  a  condition  of 
him,  that  whatever  he  might  determine  as  to  the 
course  we  should  take,  he  should  not  think  of 
pursuing  the  conde.  He  promised ;  and  on  my 
part  exacted  from  me  to  make  minute  observation, 
and  faithful  report  of  all  I  should  observe. 

Thougli  the  ball  was  magnificently  royal,  I 
cannot  stop  to  describe  it.  Things  more  interesting 
than  magnificence  engaged  me.  The  first  person  I 
saw  was  the  conde.  At  the  levee  I  described  him 
as  having  an  air  de  noblesse :  here  it  was  rather 
glorieuv,  particularly  surrounded  as  he  was  by 
women,  old  and  young,  handsome  or  plain,  but 
all,  seemingly,  admirers: — All,  save  one,  who, 
though  remarkable  in  an  attractive  appearance, 
and  evidently  of  very  high  consideration,  seemed 
to  stand  aloof,  or  at  least  not  to  take  pleasure  in 
his  attentions.  Do  you  know  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  nay,  almost  wishing,  that  this  miglit  be 
Rosalie.     I  scarce  know  why,  but  I  felt  I  should 
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have  been  glad  to  have  seen  his  pride  humbled  by 
any  one,  but  especially  by  a  wife  not  returning 
his  love. 

But  how  did  I  mistake  !  This  lady  was  no  wife, 
or  he  would  not  have  lavished  on  her  so  much  of 
his  notice.  By  a  fortunate  incident  I  learned  every 
thing  that  concerned  him,  and  strange  indeed  it  was. 

The  brilliant  Spanish  cortege  at  Munich  was 
composed  of  a  new  and  splendid  embassy  to  Vienna, 
which  had  stopt  by  the  way.  De  Silva,  though 
not  actually  ambassador,  was,  as  was  said,  designed 
to  be  so,  and  had  with  him  a  train  of  aides-de-camp 

and  secretaries,  to  some  of  whom  Lord had 

introduced  me.  One  of  these,  a  young,  sparkling, 
and  communicative  Arragonese,  seeing  what  he 
thought  my  curiosity,  seemed  to  pique  himself  on 
gratifying  it,  and  replied  to  all  my  questions  with 
vivacity  and  frankness. 

"  I  have  heard  much  of  your  Conde  de  Silva,'"* 
said  I,  "  as  the  most  fortunate  of  les  hommes  a 
bonnes  fortunes.'''' 

"  'Tis  his  reputation,"''  replied  the  young  attache, 
"  and  he  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  field  for  it  here. 
What  will  it  be  at  Vienna  .?" 

"  I  observed,  however,"''  continued  I,  "  one  lady 
who,  though  not  so  young  as  many  others,  has 
much  of  his  attention,  which,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  interest  her.    Can  it  be  the  countess  ?'" 
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The  attache  laughed,  and  said,  ''  No  :  not  yet, 
whatever  she  may  be.  AVere  she  his  wife,  he  would 
not  perhaps  be  so  assiduous.  For  you  know,  I  sup- 
pose that  the  conde  is  not  married." 

"  Not  married  !"'  said  I,  in  some  alarm.  "  Then 
is  his  wife  dead  .^" 

"  He  never  had  a  wife,"  answered  the  attache, 
"  at  least  that  I  ever  knew ;  and  I  am  connected 
enough  with  him  to  know  his  history." 

The  attache  seemed  about  one-and-twenty,  and 
might  not,  I  thought,  have  known  his  earher  story. 
To  recal  it,  therefore,  I  ventured  to  say  I  had 
heard  that  he  had  married  the  young  countess  and 
heiress  of  Almeida. 

"  O  !  a  poor  unfortunate  nun,"  replied  my  new 
friend  ;  "a  girl  of  quaUty  certainly,  and  rich,  with 
whom  he  flirted,  when,  like  me,  he  was  of  an  age 
to  flirt  with  any  body.  But  he  cared  not  for  her  ; 
upon  which  she  sacrificed  both  herself  and  her  for- 
tune to  the  church.  The  church  has  got  the  for- 
tune ;  what  has  become  of  the  poor  girl  the  Lord 
only  knows." 

Thunderstruck,  I  could  not  conceal  my  surprise, 
my  astonishment,  and  asked  if  this  could  be  true  ? 

"  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ?''"'  asked  the  attache. 
*'  You  see  the  conde  is  paying  his  court  to  another 
lady,  whom,  it  is  said,  and  truly,  I  hope,  he  will 
win,  for  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of , 
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our  present  ambassador  to  Austria,  and  will  have 
one  hundred  thousand  pistoles.  Que  voulez-vous  f'' 

Moved,  as  I  was,  by  all  this,  I  did  not  like  to 
push  the  matter  further,  for  fear  of  an  explosion, 
which  might  have  been  unpleasant  to  Penruddock, 
whom  I  longed  to  rejoin.  But,  wishing  to  obtain  as 
much  intelligence  as  possible,  I  asked  of  the  at- 
tache, carelessly,  and  as  if  from  passing  curiosity, 
whether  he  could  tell  the  convent  where  Donna  Ro- 
salie had  taken  the  vows.  He  assured  me  he  did  not 
know ;  indeed  he  knew  nothing  but  from  hearsay; 
the  event  having  passed  a  dozen  years  ago,  when 
he  was  a  child.  All  that  was  positively  true  was, 
that  her  fortune  had  been  given  to  the  church  ; 
upon  which  her  kinsman  the  conde  had  prudently 
abandoned  his  flirtation. 

This  was  enough  for  me.  I  became  upon  tenter- 
hooks to  get  back  to  the  hotel,  which  I  did  as  soon 
as  I  decently  could,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  clo- 
setted  with  Penruddock. 

The  effect  upon  him  you  may  easily,  or  perhaps 
not  easily,  imagine. 

"  Gracious  God  V  said  he,  "  for  what  am  I 
reserved  ?  She  is  not  then  married  ! — Perhaps,  nay 
probably,  she  is  dead  !  Yet,  observe  the  rascal  ! 
Villain  to  the  end  !  From  the  bemnnins  he  had  no 
love.  Vanity  and  avarice  were  the  passions  that 
SAvayed  him  ;    and  having    succeeded  in  the  one, 
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and  failed  in  the  other,  he  abandoned  his  poor  vic- 
tim to  misery  and  solitude  !  And  yet  he  lives  him- 
self, thoughtless,  heartless,  proud,  and  selfish  as 
ever  ;  careless  of  the  world,  or  the  world's  law,  and 
content  to  forego  its  esteem,  provided  he  can  ex- 
change it  for  admiration.  Oh,  Heavens  !  that  I 
might  live  to  be  her  avenger  !  This  indeed  would 
be  a  proof  of  forgiveness." 

I  was  struck  with  this  warm  and  generous  ebul- 
lition, in  which,  though  anger  predominated,  gene- 
rosity had  so  great  a  share.  He  forgot  his  own 
wrongs  in  those  of  his  once-loved  mistress.  How 
unlike  the  common  herd  of  disappointed  lovers, 
who  would  have  rioted  in  vulgar  triumph,  to  see 
themselves  so  revenged.  I  respected  him  more  than 
ever. 

Fear,  however,  now  came  over  me,  lest  his  indig- 
nation would  not  be  satisfied  without  a  positive 
quarrel  with  the  count.  His  pride,  he  said,  must  be 
humbled,  and  his  injustice  punished,  for  the  sake  of 
the  world  he  had  injured.  So  deeply  did  this  senti- 
ment appear  to  sink  in  his  mind,  that  I  feared  he 
would  seek  him  the  very  next  day;  and  as  the  conde 
had  lost  nothing  of  his  haughtiness  or  his  bravery, 
and  in  truth  had  much  of  the  romance,  without  any 
of  the  virtues  of  his  nation,  and  moreover  had  a  sort 
of  disgrace  of  his  own  to  redeem  upon  Penruddock, 
nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  set  these  two 
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spirits  on  fire  against  each  other,  which,  once 
kindled,  would  not  soon  be  extinguished.  I  was  the 
more  alive  to  this  by  observing  my  friend  to  become 
moody  and  silent,  but  with  a  determined  air,  which 
I  now  knew  always  denoted  some  strong  resolution. 

To  divert  this  was  my  endeavour ;  and  I  could 
hit  upon  no  other  or  better  expedient  than  what  I 
did.  In  fact,  I  startled  him,  and  put  all  his  plans  in 
regard  to  De  Silva  to  flight,  by  proposing  that  in- 
stant to  set  off  for  Spain,  in  search  of  information 
concerning  Rosalie.  "  We  shall  at  least  discover," 
said  I,  "  whether  she  be  dead  or  alive,  professed  or 
unprofessed.  Moreover,  you  will  get  at  the  truth, 
which  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  hid  from  you, — 
witness  the  account  of  her  marriage."" 

The  proposal  struck  him  as  if  lightning  had 
flashed. 

"My  good,  good  friend  !"  said  he,  and  he  clasped 
my  hand.  "  Yes,  truth,  that  is,  the  whole  truth, 
may  have  been  kept  back  ;  but,  alas,  the  main  truth, 
her  marriage,  cannot  have  been  disguised.  Its  gene- 
ral and  public  announcement  proved  it  to  all  Spain. 
True  it  is,  the  villain  who  seduced  her  from  me 
may  have  obtained  a  divorce  when  he  found  he  had 
missed  her  fortune;  than  which  nothing  is  more 
easy  in  that  church.  But  that  she  gave  herself  to 
him  is  clear  from  her  own  letters^  whatever  hap- 
pened afterwards.    Your   young  informant  might 
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think  himself  correct,  but  was  not  of  an  age  to 
know  any  thing  himself,  and  spoke  only  as  his 
family  had  taught  him.  No,  no  !  what  you  hint  is 
but  flattering  unction.  Still  it  would  be  worth  every 
exertion  to  know  her  exact  fate ;  and  if  you  are 
really  so  kind,  I  am  ready  to  do  all  you  propose, 
and  start  directly."" 

Really,  Strickland,  you  must  do  justice  to  my 
diplomatic  powers.  Here,  by  a  singular  presence 
of  mind,  I  have  prevented  a  quarrel,  a  Voutrancey 
between  two  hot  spirits,  and  perhaps  preserved  a 
life  invaluable  to  all  who  are  friends  to  moral  worth, 
in  beings  friends  to  Penruddock.  Vengeance  against 
the  conde  is  altogether  forgotten.  We  start  directly 
for  Switzerland  and  the  Splugel,  thence  through 
Italy  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  Spain — incerta 
quo  fata  vocant.  It  is  a  horrible  long  way  to  Las 
Huelgas  and  Miraflores;  yet  once  in  Hesperia,  in 
that  direction  we  must  move.    Vale. 

W.  F. 
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LETTER    XIV. 


The  same,  to  the  same. 

Valladolid. 

To  tell  you  that  1  have  passed  through  the  en- 
chantments of  the  Swiss  mountains  and  valleys,  the 
rapids  of  the  Rhone,  and  along  its  banks  to  Mar- 
seilles, whence  we  were  wafted  by  zephyrs  through 
the  soft  calm  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  unique, 
picturesque  metropolis  of  the  romantic  Catalans,  by 
which  (you  know,  or  don"'t  know),  I  mean,  Barce- 
lona— to  tell  you  this,  and  not  to  say  another  word 
about  them,  whether  as  to  description  of  country 
or  views  of  men,  must  appear  idle  or  churlish;  or, 
perhaps,  after  all  (considering  how  much  you  must 
be  satiated  with  them  in  the  thousand  tours  that 
beset  you  every  day),  kind,  and  politic. 

Even,  therefore,  were  I  not  diverted  from  them 
all  by  an  all-absorbing  interest  of  a  very  different 
kind,  I  believe  I  should  be  silent  as  to  these  points, 
and  tell  you  merely,  tliat  we  had  penetrated  nearly 
the  whole  centre  of  Spain,  to  reach  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible this  seat  of  ancient  interests,  and  the  object  of 
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our  present  modern  romance.  As  you  may  recollect 
the  geographical  position  of  the  convents  of  Mira- 
flores,  and  Las  Huelgas,  you  will  think  it  but  of 
course  that  we  bent  our  way  towards  Valladolid. 
Here  we  rested,  till  an  event  occurred  which  put 
an  end  to  all  rest. 

You  may  remember,  in  one  of  my  former  letters 
(that  which  gave  you  an  account  of  Penruddock's 
duel),  the  brisk  and  warm-hearted  Irishman  Bris- 
bane, who  by  such  a  strange  chance,  became  his 
active  and  willing  second.  This  old  friend,  by  a 
chance  almost  still  stranger,  after  above  ten  years"' 
absence,  we  met  coming  out  of  the  cathedral,  where, 
being  a  Catholic,  he  had  attended  mass,  Penrud- 
dock,  after  so  long  an  interval,  and  the  meeting 
totally  unexpected,  did  not  make  him  out.  Not  so 
Brisbane,  who  knew  him  directly,  and  having  be- 
come almost  a  Spaniard  by  a  marriage  into  a  con- 
siderable family  at  Valladolid,  rushed  into  his  arms, 
and  kissing  him  on  both  cheeks,  even  vociferated 
his  joy  at  seeing  him  again.  His  tone,  however,  was 
changed  at  the  sight  of  that  grave  and  thoughtful 
air,  which  the  last  few  years  had  generated  in  his 
friend. 

"  My  good  and  kind  fellow,"  said  he,  "  I  grieve 
to  see  you  are  not  what  you  were,  when  you  trounced 
that  proud  cockatoo  of  a  count  so  magnificently.  I 
have  never  forgotten  it — or  you,  or  him.  I  thought 
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him  a  brave  fellow  at  the  time ;  but  since  that  he 
has  proved  himself  not  worth  powder  and  shot." 

"  He  was  no  coward,"  said  Penruddock,  gravely. 

"  That's  not  what  I  mean,"  returned  Brisbane  ; 
"  but  he  dishonoured  himself,  and  the  young  gen- 
tlewoman whom  you  so  nobly  defended." 

"  Dishonoured  her  !"  exclaimed  Penruddock, — 
"  good  God !" 

"  That  is  not  what  I  mean,  neither,"  continued 
Brisbane;  "but  he  ruined  her  fortune,  by  accusing 
her  to  the  church,  though  he  intended  to  get  it 
himself;  and  finding  that  was  the  upshot,  he  refused 
to  marry  her,  though  they  had  plighted  their  faith." 

"  They  had  plighted  their  faith,  then  .?" 

''•  Yes,  and  it  was  even  said  they  were  married  ; 
but,  whether  they  were  or  not,  after  that  he  disap- 
peared— or  she  has  disappeared — I  don't  know 
which.  But  while  he  went  to  Madrid,  to  the 
court,  she  was  buried  in  some  convent,  I  don't 
know  where ;  and  all  because  he  refused  to  perform 
his  promise  to  marry  her ;  and  this  I  hold  to  have 
dishonoured  both  her  and  himself" 

This  explanation  was  by  no  means  gratifying 
to  Penruddock,  who  turned  the  conversation, 
though  he  wished  to  continue  it,  upon  Brisbane's 
own  situation;  hoping  he  was  happy,  with  all 
proper  et  ceteras, 

"  Come  and  see,"  answered   the   soldier ;    "my 
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house  is  close  by,  and  I  shall  be  proud  to  introduce 
you,  and  this  gentleman  (bowing  to  me),  to  mv 
wife,  Donna  Catalina."" 

He  then  informed  us,  that  he  had  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  this  lady's  family,  and  being  in  the 
Spanish  service,  of  a  good  family  himself,  and  a 
Catholic,  they  had  not  objected  to  the  union,  after 
intimacy  had  ripened  into  affection. 

We  accepted  the  invitation.  The  visit  was  impor- 
tant, as  leading  to  another,  critical  to  Penruddock. 
After  introducing  us  to  his  wife,  Brisbane,  who  had 
all  his  countrymen's  hospitality,  and  was  really 
rejoiced  to  see  his  old  friend,  whose  bravery  and 
skill  in  the  field  had  won  his  esteem,  insisted  upon 
our  dining  with  him  the  next  day. 

"You  will  meet,'"  said  he,  "my  wife's  brother, 
Don  Estevan  Gamarra,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
Carthusian,  and  a  monk  of  Miraflores,  though  as 
little  of  a  monk  as  I  am.  He  knows  the  history  of 
your  conde,  and  his  villainous  conduct  to  the  lady 
Rosalie,  better  than  I ;  and  as  you  seem  interested 
about  her  (no  wonder  !),  he  will  give  it  you  in 
detail." 

"  Interested  about  her  !"  said  Penruddock. 

How  little  did  Brisbane  know  the  extent  of  that 
interest !  He  knew  not  the  errand  which  had  brought 
us  to  Valladolid. 

To  shorten  the  matter,  w^e  dined  with  our  new 
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friend,  and  were  introduced  to  Don  Estevan,  who, 
fortunately  for  us,  was  the  very  reverse  in  charac- 
ter of  the  old  abbot  of  his  convent,  the  severe  reli- 
gionist Don  Joseff,  whom  I  formerly  described  to 
you.  In  fact,  he  was  what  you  call  a  jolly  friar ; 
any  thing  but  an  ascetic  ;  fond  of  the  world,  and 
mixing  in  it  whenever  he  could  get  away  from  Mi- 
raflores,  whose  formal  discipline  and  maxims,  when 
away,  as  now,  he  made  no  scruple  to  animadvert 
upon,  certainly  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  devotee. 

After  our  dinner,  which  was  at  two  o'clock,  and 
Donna  Catalina  had  withdrawn,  Gamarra,  who 
liked  his  bottle  of  La  Mancha  even  better  than  a 
siesta,  assented  to  Brisbane's  proposal,  to  finish  our 
wine  in  the  cool  of  an  alcove  in  the  garden,  to  which 
we  adjourned ;  and  as  our  travels  from  Munich 
were  brought  on  the  tapis,  the  splendid  Spanish 
mission,  with  the  impressions  made  by  the  conde, 
and  his  pursuit  of  his  new  mistress,  were  of  course 
mentioned,  and  seemed  to  engage  much  of  Gamar- 
ra's  attention. 

''He  will  scarcely  succeed  there,"  said  the  monk, 

"  even  if  the   Duque    del ,  her   father,   were 

willing ;  for  he  will  not  force  his  daughter,  who, 
I  have  heard,  openly  assigns  as  a  reason  for  her 
aversion,  his  mean  treatment  of  Donna  Rosalie  de 
Almeida.'' 

Though  prepared  for  the  subject,  Penruddock 
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showed  some  perturbation  at  this  ;  to  veil  which  I 
took  upon  me  to  be  spokesman,  and  said,  '^  we  heard 
something  of  this,  even  at  Munich,  but  never  any 
particulars.  Were  you,  then  acquainted  with 
Donna  Rosahe  ?*' 

''  Poor  child,  yes!" he  rephed;  "  I  knew  her  from 
infancy,  and  witnessed  much  of  her  struggles." 

"  Struggles  !"  cried  Penruddock. 

"  Yes  :  and  they  were  severe  ones.  She  had  an 
attachment  to  a  heretic  whom  she  wished  to  marry 
(in  which,  too,  she  had  been  most  hereticaUy  en^ 
couraged  by  her  aunt,  Donna  Clara,  the  prioress  of 
her  convent,  de  las  Huelgas,)  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  all  her  misfortunes.'"* 

I  observed  Penruddock  breathed  quick  at  this, 
and  vainly  strove  to  assume  an  air  of  unconcern, 
particularly  when,  Gamarra  appearing  to  stop, 
Brisbane  observed,  "  Aye,  I  knew  you  could  tell 
us  the  truth  of  all  these  reports  about  the  conde, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them."' 

"  They  concern  our  church,''  said  Gamarra, 
"  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  hold  my  peace." 

"  We  are  all  friends,"  answered  Brisbane. 

"  True,"  said  the   friar.    "  Well,  the  prioress. 

Donna  Clara,    incurred    the  severest   censures  of 

the  visitor  of  her  convent,  our  blessed  Josefr  de 

Mureno,  who  is  now  in  heaven,    his  passage  to 
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which  was  no  doubt  facilitated  by  the  care  he  took 
of  our  holy  mother  church." 

At  this  Gamarra,  on  whose  lips  a  strange  sort 
of  smile  seemed  to  curve,  replenished  his  glass 
with  sparkling  La  Mancha,  which  he  eyed  with  no 
inconsiderable  glee. 

"  How  so  .?"  asked  Brisbane. 

"  Why  both  the  prioress  and  her  young  charge 
were  threatened  with  the  severest  ecclesiastical 
punishment  for  their  conduct ;  from  which  they 
could  only  escape  by  one  of  two  alternatives  offered 
by  our  holy  abbot ;  either  to  marry  the  conde, 
or  to  take  the  veil ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  as  is 
usual,  to  settle  her  whole  fortune  upon  the  church, 
for  pious  uses." 

Here  Gamarra  again  replenished  his  glass. 

"  We  were  told,"  said  I,  "  that  she  actually 
did  marry  the  conde,  or  was  at  least  willing  to  do 
so,  from  having  always  preferred  him;  but  this 
settlement  of  her  fortune,  and  taking  the  veil 
rather  than  do  so,  contradicts  it." 

"Nothing  can  be  more  false,"  observed  Gamarra, 
"  nor  more  jumbled  than  the  whole  transaction. 
The  poor  child  (for  so  I  must  always  call  her), 
from  first  to  last,  refused  all  alliance  with  the 
conde." 

"  Gracious   Heaven  !"     exclaimed    Penruddock 
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with  faltering  lips  and  a  tremulous  voice ;  but  the 
friar,  who  was  sipping  his  glass,  not  noticing  him, 
went  on : — 

"  Her  obstinacy,  which  braved  all  that  ths  good 
JosefF  could  do  in  favour  of  De  Silva,  conquered  ; 
but  at  the  expense  of  her  fortune,  and,  as  I  fear, 
of  her  happiness.  To  protect  her  aunt  I  believe, 
more  than  herself,  she  consented  to  take  the  veil 
in  the  convent  de  las  Huelgas  ;  previous  to  which 
the  usual  process  was  pursued,  to  convey  all  her 
inheritance,  save  an  annual  allowance  of  a  hundred 
pistoles,  to  the  church  ;  by  which  all  feai's,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  our  power  over  her  and  the  prioress, 
were  immediately  ended  ;  and  so  far,  she  thought, 
so  good.  But  when  the  year  of  her  noviciate  was 
nearly  expired,  she  was  seized  with  a  dread  of 
taking  the  vows,  and  absolutely  refused,  although 
her  veneration  for  her  religion  was  unimpeachable. 
And  so  she  represented  herself  to  the  holy  visitor — 
resisting  both  his  threats  and  her  aunt's  tears. 
She,  however,  added,  that  so  little  worldly  were 
her  reasons,  that  provided  she  was  allowed  her 
liberty,  she  would  renounce  all  claim  upon  her 
fortune,  which  she  was  willing  to  leave  where  she 
had  settled  it,  in  contemplation  of  taking  the  veil. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  know  not  that  we  had 
the  power  to  do  what  we  did  ;  though  the  prioress, 
by  relaxing  discipline,  might  have  incurred  eccle- 
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siastical  censures.  But  that  is  the  affair  of  lawyers, 
not  mine." 

"  And  what  said  the  visitor  to  it .?"  asked 
Brisbane. 

"  He  was  too  holy,''  replied  Gamarra  (the  same 
sort  of  smile  playing  on  his  lips)  "  not  to  consent. 
He  said  that  so  disinterested  an  offer  totally  altered 
the  case."" 

Brisbane  and  myself  laughed  outright,  in  which 
the  friar  joined  ;  but  Penruddock  was  too  much 
moved  another  way  to  show  any  thing  like  merri- 
ment, and  his  reverence  proceeded. 

"  In  truth,  so  great  a  sacrifice  proved,  to  our 
abbot"*s  perfect  satisfaction,  that  there  never  was  a 
truer  daughter  of  the  church  than  Donna  Rosalie. 
He  revoked  all  his  censures,  turned  his  threats 
into  praise,  and  released  both  Donna  Clara  and 
her  niece  from  all  fear  of  control  as  to  their  future 
conduct ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  once  rich  heiress 
of  Almeida  had  at  least  this  advantageous  effect, 
as  a  set-off  to  the  change  in  her  situation, — that  it 
released  her  from  the  persecution  of  De  Silva,  who, 
from  that  moment,  abandoned  her." 

"  Scoundrel !"  cried  Penruddock,  in  an  ill- 
suppressed  agitation  ;  an  exclamation  which  Bris- 
bane and  I  echoed,  while  the  placid  monk  once 
more  replenished  his  glass. 

''  But  for  God's  sake^  sir,"  questioned  Penrud- 
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dock  (the  veins  of  his  forehead  showing  palpably 
the  workings  of  his  brain),  "  what  became  of  the 
noble  girl?  for  so  I  must  call  her." 

And  here,  overcome  with  emotions  he  could  no 
longer  master,  he  fell  back  in  his  chair,  in  a  struggle 
from  which  he  was  only  relieved  by  tears. 

"  You  seem  to  have  great  sensibility,"  said  the 
imperturbable  monk.  "  Yet  I  am  not  surprised, 
for  I  have  often  myself  been  affected  by  the  fate 
of  this  amiable  creature.'" 

"  She  is  dead,  then  !"  said  Penruddock,  with  a 
forced  calmness,  very  like  despair. 

"  Not  that  we  know  of,'"  replied  Gamarra,  "  and 
I  should  hope  not.  But  on  the  death  of  her  aunt, 
which  happened  a  little  while  ago,  she  disappeared 
for  a  longer  time  than  usual,  though  often  allowed 
little  excursions.  For  on  this  event  our  sainted 
abbot  again  assailed  her,  no  doubt  prompted  by 
his  holy  zeal,  to  assume  the  veil,  or  at  least  to 
dedicate  herself  in  some  way  to  the  service  of  the 
church ;  and  to  this  she  was  not  indisposed  to 
listen  :  for  I  saw  her  sometimes  at  Las  Huelgas, 
and  found  her  always  labouring  under  a  settled 
melancholy — accusing  herself  of  a  variety  of  crimes, 
— irreligion,  deceit,  broken-promises,  and  unsound- 
ness of  heart — from  which  no  creature  seemingly 
ever  was  so  distant,  but  for  which  she  was  ever 
demanding  and  undergoing  penances.    She  wished, 
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she  said,  to  dedicate  herself  to  Heaven,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  her  repugnance  to  taking  the  veil 
was  insuperable."*' 

"  But  where  is  she  now  ?'''  asked  Brisbane,  rather 
abruptly. 

"  We  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  friar ;  "  she 
escapes  often  for  days  and  nights  from  the  convent, 
particularly  when  the  quarter  comes  round  when 
she  receives  her  reserved  pittance  ;  and  then  she  is 
always  found  to  have  expended  it  in  acts  of  charity ; 
to  do  which  she  has  been  known  to  walk  miles. 
These  escapes  are  great  breaches  of  discipline ;  but, 
with  such  known  objects,  and  no  other  sources  of 
happiness  to  relieve  her  from  the  melancholy  I 
have  related,  they  are  winked  at.*' 

''  And  though  for  such  objects,''  said  Brisbane, 
"  you  make  her  no  greater  allowance  out  of  all 
her  great  fortune." 

"  It  belongs  to  the  church,"  replied  his  brother, 
placidly.  "  Our  abbot,  indeed,  on  his  death-bed, 
had  some  uneasy  scruples  in  regard  to  the  power 
he  had  assumed  :  but  on  consulting  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  his  chancellor,  they  assured  him 
he  was  right,  and  he  died  not  only  in  peace,  but 
glory.  But,  Lord  bless  me,  the  sun  is  going 
down;  it  is  a  long  way  to  Miraflores,  and  I  shall 
be  too  late  for  vespers." 

So  saying,  he  called  for  his  mule,  and  observing 
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to  bis  brother  that  his  wine  was  excellent,  took  his 
leave. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  we  passed  the  rest  of 
our  visit  to  Brisbane.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  this 
momentous  conversation  on  Penruddock  struck 
him  dumb.  I  made  an  effort,  without  much 
success,  at  conversation ;  and,  knowing  how  much 
my  friend  must  wish  to  be  alone,  promoted  our 
departure  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  which  was 
only  permitted  by  the  hospitable  Brisbane,  on  a 
promise  to  visit  him  again. 

That  promise  we  did  not  keep ;  for  after  delibe- 
rating half  the  night,  Penruddock  resolved  in  the 
early  morning  to  set  off  for  Las  Huelgas.  "  If 
intelligence  is  to  be  had,"  said  he,  "  we  must  get 
it  there.  Heavens  !  that  after  the  miracles  I  have 
heard,  what  seemed  a  resurrection  from  the  dead 
may  have  sunk  me  still  deeper  in  the  grave  !"" 

"  Do  not  fear,"  said  I ;  "  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence is  evidently  upon  you.  But  even  if  it  lead 
to  nothing  else,  to  have  restored  Rosalie  to  your 
esteem  is  a  great  happiness." 

"  Incalculably  great,"  said  he ;  and  dismissing 
me  to  bed,  I  heard  him,  at  intervals,  pacing  the 
room  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  though  he  had  not  taken  off 
his  clothes,  with  a  countenance  far  from  jaded,  nay 
full  of  animation,  he  jumped  into  his  calesh,  which 
o  3 
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took  us  some  way  on  the  beautiful  road  to  Burgos, 
till  we  passed  Miraflores,  a  picturesque  old  abbey, 
and  soon  after  got  to  Las  Huelgas. 

Here  my  friend's  recollections  grew  too  much  for 
him.  They  had  been  pretty  well  excited  when  we 
came  to  the  field  of  action  between  him  and  De 
Silva,  which  he  could  not  help  pointing  out  to  me. 
But  when  we  came  to  the  massive  iron  pallisades  of 
Las  Huelgas,  and  observed  their  gilded  spear-heads 
glittering  in  the  sun ;  when  through  them  we  saw 
the  garden  and  noble  cork  trees,  the  scene  of  that 
interesting  Watteau  picture  which  had  so  moved 
me  in  Yorkshire ;  he  could  not  contain  himself. 
"  Ah  !"  said  he,  "  it  was  there." 

I  thought  only  of  the  dancing  scene,  but  he 
dwelt  upon  one  of  far  more  consequence — the  pre- 
cise spot  where  the  plighted  faith  was  given  and 
received — a  faith  which,  even  were  she  herself  never 
to  be  recovered,  it  was  bliss  enough,  he  said,  to 
think  was  still  unbroken. 

I  thought,  though  with  some  wonder,  that  he 
meditated  a  visit  at  once  to  the  convent.  I  wondered, 
because  his  friend  the  prioress  was  dead,  and,  even 
if  alive,  though  Mureno  was  dead  too,  would  pro- 
bably not  have  made  him  welcome.  But  he  ordered 
the  conductor  to  drive  round  and  round  the  boun- 
dary wall,  stopping  at  every  aperture,  of  winch 
there  were  many  strongly  grated,  to  endeavour  to 
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discover  what  inhabitants  were  within.  Once  he 
perceived  two  females  of  graceful  port,  one  only  in 
the  dress  of  a  nun.  I  thought  he  would  have 
stretched  his  neck  off,  looking  at  them.  But  he 
threw  himself  back.  "  It  is  not  Rosalie,"  said  he, 
"  she  was  not  so  tall — and  yet  I  think  I  remember 
one  of  them — but  no,  it  can  hardly  be — and  if  it 
were —  But  let  us  to  the  inn,  which  I  know  is 
hard  by.  Who  knows  what  may  turn  up  ?" 

Diego,  the  conductor,  was  glad  to  get  breakfasts 
for  himself  and  mules ;  nor  was  I  sorry  to  do  so 
too ;  but  my  friend  was  too  much  on  the  qui  vive. 
Perceiving  the  landlord,  who  was  sitting  listlessly 
on  a  stone  bench,  careless  of  his  guests,  whom  he 
left  entirely  to  his  wife,  he  instantly  recognized  him 
as  his  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  he  had  even 
lodged  ;  and  taking  a  seat  by  him,  addressed  him 
in  Spanish : — 

"  Hernandez  .?"  said  he,  "  or  I  mistake.'' 

"  Dios,  Senhor  Inglese,'"*  returned  the  man,  who 
also  made  him  out,  and  was,  in  reality,  glad  to  see 
him,  for  Penruddock  had  made  him  richer  by  many 
a  pistole. 

A  conversation  then  ensued,  in  which  the  baronet 
made  himself  appear  to  have  turned  out  of  his  way 
in  journeying  to  Burgos,  for  the  purpose  merely  of 
viewing  the  place,  and  asking  after  old  friends, 
where  he  had  been  so  happy. 
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"  As  for  the  place,''  said  the  landlord,  "it  is 
pretty  much  where  it  was  ;  bat  for  old  friends, 
some  of  them  are  under  ground,  some  gone  mad, 
all  of  them  altered." 

"  Gone  mad !" 

"  Yes  ;  for  example,  Donna  Rosalie,  whom  you 
used  to  dance  with,  has  lost  her  senses  fronj  having 
lost  her  fortune  and  her  husband  too  ;  and  Donna 
Clara  is  dead  ;  and  Donna  ]\Iencia — " 

"  What  of  her?''  asked  Penruddock  eagerly. 

"  She  is  chosen  prioress  in  her  room." 

"  She  is  surely  too  young,"  observed  Penruddock. 

"  So  we  all  say,"  replied  the  landlord ;  "  but  the 
power  of  the  conde  carried  it ;  and  as  she  had 
taken  the  veil  above  seven  years,  she  was  within 
the  rules,  and  so  it  passed." 

"  Donna  Mencia  then  is  a  nun  .^" 

"  Yes,  I  tell  you,  and  above  seven  years.  It  was 
sore  against  the  conde's  will,  but  she  had  fallen 
melancholy,  and  was  often  with  the  old  lord  abbot 
of  Miraflores,  and  he,  they  say,  persuaded  her  for 
the  good  of  her  soul,  and  body  too." 

"  And  what  made  her  melancholy  .^" 

"  She  and  the  abbot  only  know,"  said  the  land- 
lord. 

"  Does  she  receive  visits,  like  Donna  Clara  .^" 

"  Hardly  ever  ;  but  perhaps  she  will  see  you  if 
you  wish  it.   Though  I  don't  know,  senhor,  for  they 
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say  you  are  a  sad  heretic ;  yet,  I  must  say,  you 
always  spent  your  money  like  a  Catholic  prince."' 

"  And  is  the  new  prioress  as  great  friends  with 
Donna  Rosalie  as  formerly  ?*" 

"  Greater  than  ever.  They  are  always  together, 
except  when  the  Donna  goes  a  wandering;  and  then 
the  prioress  will  not  have  her  meddled  with,  saying 
she  is  sure  it  is  for  some  good  religious  purpose."*' 

"  And  is  she  at  the  convent  now^  ?" 

"  I  believe  not.  But  had  you  not  better  ask  leave 
to  visit  the  prioress  ?  for,  barring  that  you  were  a 
heretic,  they  say  she  often  talks  of  you,  and  the 
English  ;  for  which  her  brother,  the  conde,  always 
scolds  her,  and  once  they  quarrelled  downright" 

"But  how  do  youknowall  this,  good  Hernandez. ^'' 

"  jMy  wife  and  daughter  are  every  day  at  the 
convent  about  something  or  other,  and  pick  up,  and 
put  things  together,  like  other  people.  But  I  see 
your  breakfast  is  ready.  Shall  my  wife  take  any 
message  for  you  to  Donna  Mencia  ?"" 

"  No,  I  think  not,""  said  Penruddock. 

This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  either  Hernandez 
or  his  wife,  who,  eager  ahvays  to  gossip  with  the 
servants  of  the  convent,  who  were  as  eager  for 
gossip  in  return,  generally  reported  progress  of 
the  transactions  of  the  village,  particularly  when 
travellers  of  any  consequence  arrived  at  the  posada. 
It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  keep  the  appearance 
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of  Penruddock  from  the  knowledge  of  the  convent, 
where  he  had  been  so  well  known;  and,  in  truth, 
not  an  hour  had  passed  before,  through  all  the 
subordinate,  but  legitimate  channels  of  intelligence, 
of  servants,  lay  sisters,  and  nuns  themselves,  the 
news  was  spread,  and  reached  the  prioress.  Donna 
Mencia  herself. 

The  impression  made  by  it  on  that  lady  can  only 
be  judged  by  its  effects,  which  were  most  important 
to  Penruddock,  and  astonishing  to  us  both.  A  mes- 
sage was  received  from  the  prioress,  requesting  to 
see  him,  to  take  his  chocolate  at  noon.  After  a  httle 
hesitation,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  hoping,  yet 
not  knowing  what,  that  something  would  come  of 
it.  And  something  did  come,  which  will  surprise 
you  as  much  as  it  did  me. 

The  discipline  of  the  convent  having,  after  the 
death  of  Mureno,  relapsed  to  pretty  much  its  for- 
mer state  under  Donna  Clara,  the  new  prioress, 
herself  a  woman  of  the  first  quality,  and  richly  en- 
dowed, kept  up  the  same  hospitalities,  and  enjoyed 
them  with  the  same  freedom  as  formerly.  There 
was,  therefore,  nothing  remarkable  in  this  invitation 
to  Penruddock,  or  in  a  tete-a-tete  which  she  had 
with  him  afterwards.  What  by-standers  (of  which, 
however,  there  were  none),  might  have  said  of  lier 
reception  of  him,  is  another  question.  Certainly 
it  was  anything  but  common.     She  was  alone,  and 
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SO  agitated  when  she  rose  from  her  chair  to  receive 
him,  that  she  tottered.  What  could  be  seen  of  her 
face  was  at  first  red  as  crimson,  but  soon  changed 
to  the  hue  of  a  wan  and  blighted  lily.  Her  voice 
faltered  when  she  said,  in  a  sort  of  confusion: 
"  Senhor,  this  honour  done  to  a  melancholy  recluse 
is  more  than  I  could  have  expected  :  certainly  more 
than  I  have  deserved.*" 

Penruddock,  at  a  loss  to  understand  her,  paid 
some  common-place  compliments  on  the  distin- 
guished situation  to  which  she  had  attained. 

"Alas!"  said  she,  "you  are  not  the  person  to 
congratulate  me  on  any  thing.  You  owe  me  little 
(for  I  mu«t  speak  out),  you  owe  me  little  but  male- 
diction."" 

Penruddock  started,  and  was  absolutely  alarmed ; 
when,  somewhat  quieted  by  the  confession,  she 
added,  more  composedly,  "  Yet  I  have  done  but 
right  in  wishing  to  unburthen  my  conscience  to  the 
person  I  have  most  injured  in  the  world,  and  who, 
even  if  he  forgives  me,  must  not  think  I  have  been 
left  unpunished.  God  knows,  if  I  have  sinned,  I 
have  paid  dearly  for  it,  as  this  paper  will,  perhaps, 
prove.  To  think  I  have  at  last  sacrificed  to  truth, 
at  the  expense  of  my  own  shame,  may,  perhaps, 
through  God's  blessing,  make  some  little  atone- 
ment for  having  departed  from  it."" 

At  these  words,  she  presented  her  visitor  with  a 
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paper,  which  she  had  just  been  writing,  for  the  ink 
was  scarcely  dry.  All  farther  discussion  was  pre- 
vented by  the  entrance  of  two  lay  sisters,  with  the 
chocolate  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  but  for 
which,  from  what  had  passed,  he  had  but  little 
appetite.  His  heart,  in  fact,  was  running  over 
with  painful  curiosity,  as  well  as  recollections.  Yet 
was  he  not  so  occupied  by  the  mysteries  which 
Donna  Menciahad  uttered,  as  not  to  ask,  as  far  as 
he  might,  after  the  health  and  situation  of  Rosalie, 
and  particularly  if  she  were  in  the  convent. 

"  She  is  not  here  at  this  moment,""  replied  the  pri- 
oress, "  though  possibly  she  soon  will.  Her  health 
of  body  is  tolerably  good  ;  would  I  could  say  so  of 
her  mind.  But,  oh,  God  !  whose  fault  is  it  that  it 
is  not  ?'' 

Penruddock,  seeing  a  sort  of  agony  coming  over 
her  again,  attempted  some  kind  speeches. 

"  No  !"  said  she,  "  kindness  from  you  is  a  dagger, 
as  it  is  from  Rosalie.  How  much  better  for  us  all 
had  you  killed  my  brother,  and  I  had  died.  You 
might  have  saved  yourself — I  should  have  been 
innocent — you  would  not  have  w^ritten  those  cruel 
verses — and  Rosalie's  heart  would  not  have  been 
broken." 

Penruddock  turned  pale  at  this,  and  would  have 
questioned  farther. 

"No!"   said   the  prioress,  "for  the    present  no 
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more.  I  am  unequal  to  the  struggle  this  has  already 
cost  me.  Retire  and  read  those  papers^  while  I  go 
pray."" 

At  these  words  she  arose,  and  her  distress  evi- 
dently increasino^,  her  astonished  visitor  thought  it 
but  right  to  leave  her,  which  he  did,  in  an  agi- 
tation scarcely  less  than  her  own. 


The  paper    of  Do7ina  Mencia,   addressed   to 
Peiiriiddock. 

Convent  de  las  Huelgas. 
Senhor  : — Your  appearance  here  is  like  a  vision 
or  a  dream;  yet  not  necessary  to  recal  bitter  reflec- 
tions which  are  always  too  present  to  me.  Deeply 
have  I  injured  you  and  another,  who  at  the  time,  I 
felt,  or  thought  I  did,  was  as  dear  to  me  as  myself. 
If  you  wish  punishment  for  this,  you  have  your 
wish,  for  no  other  punishment  can  be  equal  to  the 
reproaches  of  conscience.  I  have  long  felt,  that  if 
mine  is  not  discharged  by  the  most  ample  confession, 
I  shall  die.  The  opportunity  of  seeing  you  is  too 
fortunate,  and,  though  it  disgrace  me,  I  seize  it. 
You  will  hate — despise  me  ;  and  that  will  be  mercy 
enough,  considering  what  I  have  thought  of  you  ; 
but  not  so  miserable  as  the  state  of  hypocrisy  and 
concealed  self-blame  in  which  I  have  too  long  lived. 
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To  be  short :  I  ruined  your  happiness,  and  that 
of  my  dearest  friend  ;  ruined  it  in  the  worst  way 
that  ruin  can  be  effected ;  by  depriving  you  both  of 
the  mutual  esteem  on  which  you  lived,  by  calumnies, 
false,  foul,  infamous,  and  self-interested. 

Oh!  my  bad  brother  !  But  it  is  no  excuse  for 
my  wickedness,  that  his  originally  caused  it.  And 
yet,  not  so.  Certainly  he  instigated  the  letter  I 
wrote  you,  respecting  the  change  in  Rosalie.  But 
too  certain,  also,  that  that  was  not  the  only  reason. 
In  short,  I  loved  you,  Senhor.  I  may  confess  this 
now,  when  all  love  is  absorbed  by  the  love  of  heaven. 
I  loved  you  :  yet  you  did  not  return  it ;  another 
pleased  you  more.  Her  you  sought,  and,  innocent 
as  she  was,  I  complied  with  my  brother's  desire ; 
the  rather  because  I  thought  it  Avould  cure  you  of 
your  passion,  to  deprive  her  of  your  esteem.  The 
design  answered ;  your  verses  served  it  admirably. 
They  poignantly  reproached  her  with  an  incon- 
stancy which  she  never  knew,  and  for  w^iich  her 
present  woes  shew  she  was  never  made ;  for,  spite  of 
wrongs,  she  loves  you  still.  Accusing  you  of  in- 
justice— of  caprice,  in  resentment  she  listened  for  a 
moment  to  my  brother.  'Twas  only  for  a  moment : 
she  repented ;  and  it  only  inflamed  his  desire  of 
vengeance.  He  cared  not  for  her,  but  his  honour, 
he  said,  was  concerned  ;  and  I  joined  in  all  the 
reports  of  his  success,  which  we  knew  would  reach 
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you.  We  published  it  in  the  newspapers,  and  we 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  church.  Rosalie  was  sin- 
cerely religious.  For  a  while  she  was  overpowered 
by  the  abbot,  and  her  fears  of  heresy.  She  saw  her 
aunt,  too,  exposed,  and  was  made  to  believe  that 
she  had  been  the  cause.  The  veil,  or  marriage, 
was  to  cure  all.  She  chose  the  first ;  she  was  too 
true  to  you  even  to  think  of  the  last ;  but  the  first 
was  also  bitter,  for  by  it  she  renounced  you  for  ever. 
This  she  confessed  to  me,  and  gave  up  her  fortune 
to  escape  it.  But  the  struggle  was  too  much  for 
her;  it  has  shaken  her  reason,  and  she  is  often  not 
herself.  In  those  moments  she  sheds  many  tears, 
and  bitterly  complains  that  you  hate  her,  and  that 
you  have  been  poisoned  against  her  by  some  enemy. 
Oh  God  !  who  was  that  enemy.?  and  what  moments 
for  me  !  Yet  have  I  hitherto  abstained  from  telling 
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her.  I  consulted  the  abbot,  and  confessed  my 
baseness ;  but  he  told  me,  as  it  was  to  prevent  a 
marriage  with  a  heretic,  I  was  excusable.  Can  this 
be  so  ?  I  now  think  not.  At  any  rate,  my  hypocrisy 
is  unbearable  :  and,  though  I  die  for  it,  both  you 
and  Rosalie  must  know  how  much  I  have  injured 
you.  I  have  long  been  resolved,  but  delayed  ;  your 
coming  has  determined  me.  Make  what  use  you 
please  of  this  with  Rosalie,  if  you  can  find  her  ;  but 
where  she  is  I  know  not :  probably  barefoot  on  some 
pilgrimage. 
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She  is  still  beautiful.  Oh  !  if  you  still  can  love 
her  !  But,  alas  !  this  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
human  nature.  And  yet  you  are  single.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  if  our  present  abbot  were  like  the  last, 
which  he  is  not,  I  would  brave  all  the  censures  of 
the  church,  to  make  one  little,  little  amends  for  the 
mischiefs  I  have  caused  ;  how  much  more  to  have 
my  wishes  so  crowned  ! 

Adieu  !   Senhor.   I  dare  not  yet  ask  you  again  to 
visit  me;  but  go  not  from  this  country  till  you  have 
found  and  seen  Rosalie.     Love  her  if  you  can. 
Your  sister  in  God, 

Mencia  de  Silva. 

P.S.  This  last  absence  of  hers  has  been  longer 
than  usual.  There  is  a  convent  of  les  Sceurs  de  la 
Charite,  at  Segovia,  where  she  once  took  refuge, 
and  said  she  would  like  to  be  one  of  them,  for 
that  would  be  dedicating  herself  to  God  in  the  way 
he  would  like  best.  It  is  many  miles  off;  but  if  she 
is  not  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  not  unlikely  she 
may  be  there.  I  send  a  letter  for  you,  to  be  deli- 
vered to  the  superior. 
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LETTER  XVI. 


Fit%tvalter  to  Strickland. 

My  last  told  you  the  purport  of  Donna  Mencia's 
letter  to  Penruddock.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
describe  its  effect.  It  was  in  Spanish,  and  Pen- 
ruddock first  read  it  over  himself;  then  translated 
it  to  me;  then  read  it  again  himself,  and  began, 
as  usual,  to  ejaculate  in  broken  phrases :  "  Bare- 
foot !  still  beautiful !  love  her  if  you  can !  Yes ! 
betrayed  innocent  !  you  will  find  me  as  true  as 
yourself  have  been.  But  oh  !  worthless,  scoundrel 
conde  !  come  not  within  my  sword's  point.  And 
oh  !  worthless  sister  !  And  yet  not  so — not  abso- 
lutely worthless  !  she  has  been  punished  by  herself, 
and  almost  enough.'^ 

Then  turning  to  me,  he  asked,  with  eagerness, 
''  Do  you  think  we  may  find  her  ?  find  her  restored ! 
I  fear  not.  Her  reason, — her  beautiful  mind  is 
fled,  and  then  what  remains  for  me  ?  After  all, 
nothing  but  shadows — lovely,  indeed,  but  still 
shadows.  Still  I  am  a  gainer,  and  I  thank  thee, 
O  God.     Still  she  is   true — nay,  never  was  false. 
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This  alone  would  content  me,  were  she  lying  dead 
before  me." 

All  this  was  uttered  in  rhapsody,  while  pacing 
the  room  with  a  quick  uncertain  step,  often  striking 
his  forehead,  often  reading,  but  not  able  to  weep. 
I  never  saw  manly  tenderness  or  suffering  so 
vividly  depicted. 

I  endeavoured  to  calm  him,  which  I  did  by 
representing  that  we  should  certainly  find  Rosalie, 
who  could  not  be  far  off,  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  her  senses  were  irrecoverable  ; 
that  patience  and  soothing  would  do  much,  and 
that  as  her  disturbance  was  only  the  effect  of  a 
particular  cause,  remove  the  cause,  and  the  cure 
was  made  ;  that  if  she  only  recognised  him,  all 
would  be  well.  He  listened,  and  having  got  him 
to  deliberate,  he  became  more  calm ;  said  I  was  a 
good  physician  ;  and  then  returning  to  his  usual 
manner,  thanked  me,  with  an  air  of  gratitude  and 
solemnity  mixed,  which  belongs  only  to  himself. 

He  now  became  on  the  alert,  and  ordered  his 
calesh,  though  without  knowing  well  in  what 
direction  to  proceed  ;  till,  recollecting  the  postscript 
of  the  prioress's  letter,  he  said,  "  I  will  go  to 
Segovia." 

I  fully  approved,  and  we  returned  to  Valladolid, 
through  which  the  road  lay.  We  did  not  stop  there; 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  the 
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alcazar,  or  castle,  and  of  the  cathedral  of  Segovia, 
all  crowning  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  rose  to 
our  view.  Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the 
spectacle  they  exhibit — Saracenic,  Gothic,  and  Spa- 
nish— flying  buttresses,  and  bartizans,  frowning  on 
a  summit  looking  down  the  steep  sides  of  an  abrupt 
mount,  shaggy,  wuth  trees  to  the  bottom  ;  through 
which  runs  the  river  Eresma,  made  rapid  by  a 
torrent  at  one  end,  whose  waters  are  clearer  than 
crystal. 

On  one  bank  stood  a  posada,  where  we  took  up 
our  quarters  for  the  evening,  and  at  any  other 
time  Penruddock  would  have  enjoyed  it  as  a  land- 
scape of  romance,  as  much  as  I  did  myself  His 
first  question  to  the  landlord  was,  to  know  where 
to  find  FHopilal  des  Soeurs  de  la  Charite,  and 
was  pleased  to  be  told  it  lay  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  stream. 

"  We  wall  go  there  to-morrow,'"  said  he,  '*  and 
God  speed  us." 

I  liked  to  be  associated  with  him  in  this.  The 
evening  now  closed  in.  It  seemed  made  for  the 
place,  and  the  place  for  it — soft,  quiet,  and  balmy  ; 
and  as  the  twilight  departed,  the  lights  in  the 
different  apartments  of  the  castle  above,  some 
moving,  some  stationary,  cast  a  pleasant  gleam 
over  the  ravine,  made  richer  by  their  reflection  in 
the  rippling  of  the  water.  The  hum  of  the  town 
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had  nearly  subsided  as  the  night  approached; 
when  the  air,  which  we  went  out  to  quaff  after 
the  heat  of  the  day,  seemed  to  be  enchanted  with 
sweet  sounds  above  and  about  us.  Attention  was 
fixed  by  them, 

"  Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  list'ning  night." 

They  arose  from  the  guitars  and  mandolines,  so 
characteristic  of  Spain,  and  without  which  no  Spa- 
nish evening  can  conclude.  There  were  voices  also, 
to  which  we  listened  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  when 
all  died  away  as  the  performers  retired.  We  were 
doing  so,  too,  when  our  landlord,  himself  no  mean 
musician,  said  to  Penruddock,  "  Senhor,  as  you 
seem  so  fond  of  music,  I  advise  you,  if  you  can 
keep  awake  till  midnight,  to  listen  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  when  you  will  have  a 
greater  treat  even  than  this,  which  you  say  you 
have  so  enjoyed.**^ 

As  Penruddock  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
sleep,  he  desired  nothing  better,  and  as  this  was 
nothing  more  than  the  continuation  of  adventure, 
I  accompanied  him  in  a  walk  along  our  side  of  the 
Eresma.  The  castle  still  visibly  frowned  upon  us  ; 
for  the  lights  were  not  yet  extinguished;  and  one 
window,  in  particular,  exhibited  a  lamp  which, 
contrasted  with  the  darkness  of  the  ivy  that 
mantled  it,  gave  it  the  air  of  a  glow-worm.  I 
pointed  it  out  to  Penruddock,  and  added,  "  by 
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the  way,  we  are  on  classic  ground;  for  this  tower  of 
Segovia,  you  know,  is  the  place  where  Gil  Bias 
was  so  miserable  in  his  confinement,  till  he  was 
introduced  to  his  fellow-prisoner,  Don  Gaston  de 
Cogollos,  so  famous  for  his  guitar  and  his  voice. 
Who  knows  but  that  window  may  be  in  the  very 
room  in  which  he  sang  so  beautifully  the  air  Gil 
Bias  tells  of  r 

"  O  !  name  it  not,"  said  my  companion,  rather 
abruptly ;  "  that  air  was  once  my  delight,  my 
heaven — but  afterwards  to  think  of  it  tore  my 
heart  to  pieces ;  for  I  taught  it  her,  and  she  sang 
it,  oh  !  so  well !" 

"  And  will,  I  trust,  again,"  said  I.  But  scarcely 
had  I  uttered  the  words,  when,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, as  if  by  magic,  the  very  air  was  sounded 
from  the  opposite  bank,  and,  after  a  prelude  upon 
the  mandoline,  the  words  distinctly  floated  to  our 
ears,  but  in  a  voice  so  exquisite,  that  even  had  Pen- 
ruddock  had  no  peculiar  reason  for  the  emotion  he 
showed,  I  could  not  have  been  surprised  at  it ;  in- 
deed, I  shared  it  myself.  To  my  sensitive  friend 
the  words  were  emphatic : 

"  Ay  de  mi  !  un  ano  felice 
Parece  un  soplo  ligero  : 
Per6  sin  dicha  un  instanta 
Es  un  siglo  de  tormento." 

"  Alas  !  a  year  of  pleasure  passes  like  a  light 
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breeze  of  wind,  while  a  moment  of  misfortune  is 
an  age  of  torment." 

We  drew  our  breaths  in,  that  nothing  might  be 
lost  of  this  pathetic  air,  which,  as  if  to  impress 
itself  the  more,  was  repeated  again  and  again. 
"  My  God  !"  said  Penruddock,  when  it  was 
finished,  "  it  is  herself !  none  but  she  could  make 
such  music.  Every  cadence,  every  turn  is  her 
own ;  particularly  that  delicious  distinctness  of 
utterance,  which  so  enhances  all  music,  so  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  and  so  peculiarly  hers.  My  friend, 
my  friend,  she  at  least  lives,  and  has  recollections  ? 
May  this  be  a  blessed  augury  for  to-morrow! 
O !  that  it  were  come !" 

We  returned  to  the  Posada — /,  to  sleep  ;  he  to 
dream,  sleeping  or  waking,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I 
found  him  in  the  morning  with  a  countenance 
animated  with  hope,  and  reconnoitring  across  the 
river,  FHopital  des  Soeurs  de  la  Charite. 

Now,  what  if  I  was  to  close  my  narration  here  ! 
Would  you  not  hate  me  ?  I  know  you  would ; 
yet  I  feel  it  difficult  to  go  on.  I  will  try,  however, 
and  tell  you,  that  at  six  in  the  morning  (you  know 
the  early  hours  of  the  Continent,  and  particularly 
of  its  ecclesiastical  houses),  we  sallied  across  the 
river  to  the  hospital,  and  inquiring  for  the  superior, 
delivered  Donna  Mencia's  letter.  It  called  up  all 
her  complaisance  as  to  reception.    "  But,"  said  she. 
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"  with  a  view  to  Donna  Rosalie's  return,  I  am  not 
so  sanguine.  She  seems  more  than  ever  bent  upon 
being  one  of  us,  saying  it  is  the  only  good  way  of 
serving  God ;  not  to  mention  that  our  convent 
bewilders  her  reason  less  than  her  own.*" 

"  Is  her  reason,  then,  still  much  bewildered  ?*" 
asked  Penruddock,  with  anxiety. 

"  It  is  at  times,  when  she  seems  to  forget  every 
thing,  till  she  has  recourse  to  a  remedy  which  sel- 
dom fails  to  restore  her.  At  present  she  is  in  one  of 
her  fits  of  apathy ;  and  I  fear  your  seeing  her  would 
do  no  good."*' 

"  May  I  ask  her  remedy,'**  said  Penruddock. 
"  It  is  a  small  picture,"  replied  the  superior, 
"  which,  she  says,  she  drew  herself,  of  a  brother 
who  died.  At  this  she  looks  and  looks  till  she 
weeps,  and  then  she  recovers.  But,  Lord  bless  me, 
senhor  ! — is  it  possible  ?  The  picture  is  quite  like 
you,  though  so  much  younger.  Can  it  be  that  you 
are  her  brother  ? 

Penruddock,  much  affected,  said — "  No  !  but  an 
old  friend,  the  recollection  of  whom  might  have 
some  effect  in  rousing  her  from  her  apathy.'' 

Then,  looking  at  me,  he  asked  if  he  should  pro- 
ceed. I  advised  him  to  do  so,  especially  as  the 
mere  picture  was  so  powerful  a  charm. 

He  took  the  advice,  and  asked,  with  a  wrouffht- 
up  firmness,  whether  he  might  see  Rosalie. 
p  2 
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The  superior,  influenced  by  the  prioress''s  com- 
munications, and  really  almost  believing  that  he 
was  her  brother,  assented,  and  showed  him  the  way 
to  a  small  chamber  where,  on  a  low  chair,  like  a 
nurse's  chair,  she  was  rocking  herself  to  sleep.  This 
lie  afterwards  told  me ;  for  he  did  not  ask  me,  and 
I  did  not  presume  to  accompany  him  ;  but  what  he 
afterwards  told  me  was  equal  in  interest  to  any 
other  parts  of  the  story. 

The  poor  invalid  had  the  picture  in  her  lap.  It 
liad  not  yet  produced  its  usual  effect,  so  the  supe- 
rior introduced  him  as  an  old  friend,  who  had  come 
a  great  way  to  see  her.  She  smiled,  he  said,  sweetly 
and  complacently  upon  him,  which  he  almost  envied 
her  the  power  of  doing,  for  he  was  himself  any  thing 
but  composed.  The  sight  of  her,  indeed,  at  first 
deprived  him  of  all  power. 

Her  appearance  as  to  dress  was  markedly  changed. 
Instead  of  the  elegant  vestments  in  which  he  had 
always  seen  her,  she  wore  a  loose  gown  of  coarse 
woollen,  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  cord,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Sisters  of  La  Charite.  Yet  even 
through  this  he  could  discover  that  grace  of  shape 
which  had  always  so  charmed  him,  and  though 
twelve  years  older,  her  face  had  retained  all  its 
beauty.  Indeed,  there  seemed  very  little  alteration, 
except  that  her  eyes  sparkled  more  than  ever,  as  if 
often  excited. 
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His  own  agitation  was  so  great,  that  she  thought 
he  was  ill ;  and,  as  if  pursuing  her  favourite  avoca- 
tion, she  said  to  the  superior,  "  Ah  !  mother  !  he  is 
ill.  Do  let  us  succour  him  !  What  shall  I  fetch  ?" 
Then  starting  up,  the  picture  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  picking  it  up,  she  glanced  hastily  at  its  fea- 
tures, and  then  again  at  Penruddock,  which  con- 
tinued alternately  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

"  No  !"  said  she — "  It  is  not — it  cannot  ;"*"  and 
she  looked  wildly  at  him. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  Rosalie.'^'"  asked  Penrud- 
dock. 

"  Know  you  !  yes  !  you  are  he  I  so  often  see  in 
my  dreams,  and  who  tells  me  how  ill  I  have  be- 
haved. But,  indeed,  I  am  better  now ;  and  would 
not  marry  the  count." 

Penruddock,  quite  overcome,  could  not  say  a 
word ;  and  while  the  superior  was  wondering  at 
the  scene,  Rosalie,  after  returning  to  the  comparison 
of  his  countenance  with  the  picture  for  a  minute  or 
two,  let  it  fall,  and  ejaculating  "  My  God  !"  so 
loud,  that  I  heard  her  below,  fell  down,  fainting,  at 
his  feet. 

Assistance  was  soon  at  hand  ;  and  as  the  sisters 
were  all  experienced  in  these  things,  and  there  was 
no  want  of  medicines,  life  returned,  and  with  it, 
happily,  her  senses. 
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Perhaps  this  was  promoted  by  floods  of  tears, 
which,  as  the  superior  said,  always  relieved  her  on 
these  occasions.  They  were  just  now,  however,  so 
exhausting  as  to  alarm  all ;  and  the  superior  advis- 
ing, and  almost  insisting,  upon  Penruddock'*s  leaving 
the  house,  hastened  to  put  her  to  bed.  Penruddock, 
however,  would  not  obey  ;  and  saying  he  would 
wait  till  doomsday  for  the  event,  the  superior,  see- 
ing he  was  no  common  person  with  Rosalie,  whose 
fate  might  depend  upon  him,  and  swayed  still  by 
the  strong  letter  of  Donna  Mencia,  allowed  us,  at 
his  request,  to  remain  below  till  the  access  was 
past.  We  heard  every  ten  minutes,  and  at  last 
were  rejoiced  to  be  told  that,  weakened  by  her 
suffering,  she  had  sunk  into  a  sweet  as  well  as  pro- 
found sleep. 

That  sleep  lasted  for  full  an  hour,  nor  can  I 
jM-etend  to  describe  the  conduct  of  Penruddock.  It 
was,  however,  full  of  firmness,  as  well  as  feeling. 

"  This  hour,"  said  he,  "  is  the  crisis  of  my  life : 
I  attend  it  with  resignation.*" 

The  superior  now  came  to  him.  "  Senhor,"  said 
she,  "  this  amiable  lady  is,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
restored  to  herself;  and  when  I  told  her  you  came 
from  Donna  Mencia,  she  expressed  her  readiness 
to  hear  any  tidings  you  had  brought,  and  even  to 
return  to  Las  Huelgas,  if  commanded."" 
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''  Command  is  out  of  the  question,"  said  Pen- 
ruddock  ;  "  but  if  I  could  see  her — if  she  is  enough 
recovered — '' 

"  That  is  out  of  the  question,  too,"  returned  the 
superior ;  "  she  cannot  be  removed  from  her  bed. 
But,  perhaps,  you  could  write  your  business." 

"  A  good  thought,  my  good  mother ;  and  if  you 
will  favour  me  with  the  means,  I  will  send  her  a 
note,  if  you  think  she  can  bear  it ;  otherwise,  not. 
Meantime  I  would  endow  you  and  your  convent 
\vith  a  thousand  pistoles,  if  you  could  preserve 
this  precious  life,  and  restore  her  reason." 

The  superior  wondered  at  his  eagerness,  as  well 
as  munificence ;  and  more  than  ever  assured  him  of 
her  care,  to  which  she  added  her  hopes  of  success- 

Penruddock  then  wrote  the  following  billet : — 

"  Wonder  not  at  seeing  me  here.  When  I  teU 
you  I  have  discovered  all  the  wicked  machinations 
that  so  long  kept  us  separate,  you  will  know  the 
reason.  An  infamous  calumny  sullied  the  purity  of 
your  truth ;  yet  even  then  you  remained  queen  of 
my  heart.  I  now  find  you  whiter  than  snow ;  I 
know  the  trials  your  love  underwent,  and  how  glo- 
riously it  triumphed.  You  are  more  than  ever  my 
own  Rosalie.  Only  get  well,  and  the  God  we  both 
adore,  though  by  different  ways,  will  bless  and 
unite  us  at  last. 

R.  P." 
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He  wrote  this  in  French,  not  knowing  in  whose 
hands  it  might  fall,  and  fearing  the  Spanish  bigo- 
try. Of  the  superior,  however,  he  had  no  occasion 
to  be  afraid  :  the  universal  charity  of  her  pursuits 
had  made  her  mind  liberal,  and  distress  of  any 
kind,  whatever  the  persuasion  of  the  sufferer,  com- 
manded her  sympathy  and  her  succour.  She  had 
often  suspected  that  Rosalie's  aberration  of  mind 
had  had  much  to  do  with  a  disappointment  of  the 
heart,  more  poignant  than  the  loss  of  a  brother, 
however  amiable,  could  occasion ;  and  now  she  had 
seen  Penruddock''s  importance  with  her,  relation- 
ship being  denied,  her  suspicions  were  confirmed. 
She  delivered  the  note,  and  eagerly  watched  the 
event. 

She  loved  Rosalie  for  her  sweetness  and  her 
suffering,  made  more  interesting  by  her  high  birth, 
the  height  of  fortune  from  which  she  had  fallen, 
and  the  patience  with  which  she  had  borne  it.  She 
was  therefore  proportionably  rejoiced  to  observe 
that  the  effect  of  the  note,  instead  of  producing  a 
renewal  of  a  dangerous  crisis,  as  she  feared,  was, 
upon  the  whole,  good.  Though  her  features  worked 
with  emotion,  and  her  forehead  seemed  to  burn  as 
she  read  it,  yet  a  calm  succeeded,  which  was  asto- 
nishing, and,  as  the  good  woman  said,  was  beyond 
her  hope.  She  clasped  her  hands,  and  ejaculated  a 
fervent  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  "  Yes,'**  said  she, 
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'*  the  God  we  both  adore  may  yet  bless  us.  How 
good  is  that  God  !  But  I  am  too  weak,  mother, 
to  think,  much  more  to  speak  ;  lend  me  your  kind 
hand.*"  Then  having  grasped  it  in  her's,  she  fell 
again  into  an  involuntary  doze,  whispering  at  inter- 
vals, "  Tell  him  I  never  wronged  him;""  after  which 
she  seemed  lost  once  more  in  sleep. 

All  this  was  as  it  should  be,  and  rejoiced  Pen- 
ruddock  more  than  I  can  describe.  I  never  saw  him 
so  animated,  so  joyous — I  might  say,  so  handsome 
— as  when  he  said,  "  It  will  do  !  The  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence is  indeed  upon  us,  and  will  not  suffer  this 
innocent  to  sink.  And  then "''' 

I  could  easily  divine  what  "  and  then'"*  meant, 
and  congratulated  him  upon  it. 

"  We  must  not  be  too  sanguine,"  said  he ;  "  but 
that  she  will  be  restored  to  me,  is  my  belief  as  well 
as  my  hope,  and  we  shall  see  England  once  more. 
How  glad  I  am  that  she  lost  her  fortune.  That 
gone,  and  settled  where  it  is,  there  will  be  less,  or 
no  opposition.  Still  we  must  be  cautious." 

The  superior  now  came  down  to  us  again,  and 
told  us  Donna  Rosalie  was  rising,  and  thought  her- 
self equal  to  an  interview.  "  It  is  wonderful,"  said 
the  superior,  *'  how  she  has  rallied,  and  how  col- 
lected she  is.  She  called  too  for  the  crucifix,  kissed 
it,  said  he  had  done  this,  and  she  was  sure  he  ap- 
proved. What  this  means,  Senhor,  I  know  not  ; 
p  3 
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but  I  love  the  Donna  as  my  daughter,  and  what- 
ever you  are,  I  think  I  could  love  you  as  a  son." 

''  Thanks,  good  mother,"  returned  Penruddock  ; 
"  the  time  may  come,  and  I  trust  soon,  when  I  may 
put  your  kindness  to  the  test  :  at  present  all  our 
care  must  be  devoted  to  your  dear  patient." 

"  You  will,  no  doubt,  tell  me  who  you  are, 
though  not  her  brother,"  replied  the  superior,  and 
returned  up  stairs  to  Rosalie. 

"  This  must  be  considered,*"  observed  Penrud- 
dock. "  Pray  turn  it  in  your  mind,  while  I  again 
visit  this  long-lost  lamb." 

He  then  left  me  ;  and  during  his  absence,  which 
was  prolonged  beyond  my  expectation,  T  revolved 
in  my  mind  what  was  best  to  be  done  as  to  trusting 
the  superior  with  the  secret.  The  discretion  and 
candour  she  had  shewn,  encouraged  me  to  advise  it. 
Besides,  I  thought  she  knew  too  much  not  to  be 
trusted  with  more,  and,  upon  the  whole,  resolved  to 
counsel  a  frank  communication  of  the  true  position 
of  these  restored  lovers,  with  a  view  to  bring  it  to  a 
happy  conclusion.  Even  if  superstitious,  which  she 
by  no  means  appeared  to  be,  I  thought  the  almost 
miracle  by  which  the  truth  had  been  revealed,  and 
the  web  of  so  much  falsehood  broken  through, 
might  operate  with  our  hostess  in  our  favour,  l)y 
showing  how  plainly  the  finger  of  God  appeared  in 
it.  To  be  sure,  the  share  which  Donna  Mencia  had 
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in  it  could  not  be  disclosed ;  but  iTianao:ement  and 
concealment  of  names  might  easily  prevent  evil  con- 
sequences. 

All  this  I  propounded  to  Penruddock,  when  he 
joined  me  again  ;  which  he  did  not  do  for  a  full 
hour  ;  so  intensely,  and,  I  must  add,  delightfully, 
he  had  been  occupied. 

It  is  difficult,  with  me  at  least,  to  relate  the  de- 
tails of  a  tender  scene — much  more  at  second-hand, 
w^hen  it  becomes  the  relation  of  a  relation.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  my  friend  had  been  in  the  fifth 
heaven  of  liappiness.  Rosalie  was  all  he  wished,  and 
far  more  than  he  could  have  hoped.  The  tears  she 
had  shed  had  much  relieved  her,  and  the  sleep  she 
had  enjoyed  still  more.  Her  eye,  he  said,  was  less 
brilliant  from  being  less  excited,  but  more  touching, 
more  winningly  tender.  He  declares  that,  though 
the  gay  and  playful  sweetness  of  girlhood  is  gone, 
it  is  exchanged  for  looks  which  far  excel  it  in 
the  dignified  sensibility  of  a  woman.  Her  beauty 
also  is  heightened  by  a  languor  that  is  absolutely 
irresistible.  I  must  tell  you,  Strickland,  how- 
ever, of  a  little  piece  of  (shall  I  call  it)  vanity  ? 
No  !  it  was  too  natural,  and  too  much  derived  from 
pure  love,  for  that.  I  told  you  she  had  assumed  the 
coarse  and  certainly  unbecoming  dress  of  the  sisters 
of  the  hospital,  when  she  joined  it ;  but,  with  a  par- 
donable anxiety  not  to  be  disparaged  in  the  eyes  of  a 
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man  whose  admiration  she  so  much  prized,  she  now- 
discarded  it,  and  resumed  the  dress  in  which  she 
had  always  so  pleased  him.    And  certainly  no  dress 
was  ever  so  calculated  to  set  ofF  the  beauty,  and  par- 
ticularly the  lovely  symmetry  of  shape,  which  gene- 
rally belongs  to  the  Spanish  women  of  distinction, 
but  eminently  of  this  attractive  person.   It  was  the 
Spanish  basquina,  giving  of  itself  the  noblest  air 
even  to  an  ordinary  creature  ;  what  then  to  the  most 
distinguished  female  I  had  ever  seen?  Such  I  judged 
her,  when  some  hours  afterwards  I  was  introduced  to 
her,  as  one  of  the  best  friends  of  her  future  husband. 
I  had  a  difficulty  in  not  talking  Spanish ;  but  not 
only  she  understood  English,  and  was  proud  of  it, 
but  spoke  French  with  fluency  and  elegance. 

The  experienced  superior  still  counselled  quiet, 
and  Penruddock  was  not  so  selfish  as  to  oppose  it. 
He  agreed  that  in  these  peculiar  cases,  entirely  of 
mind,  where  the  soul  has  been  alarmed  and  excited, 
to  avoid  the  continuance  of  it  gave  the  best  pros- 
pect of  recovery.   He  left  Rosalie,  therefore,  much 
restored  (indeed  beyond  his  best  hopes),  to  the  care 
of  this  good  mother.  Meantime  I  communicated  to 
him  my  notions  as  to  the  confidence  he  should  re- 
pose in  her,  and  was  glad  to  think  there  was  with 
her  no  bigotry  to  encounter.    The  Inquisition,  too, 
had  just  been  abolished  by  a  vote  of  the  Cortes; 
which  removed  still  more  of  his  fear.  He  therefore 
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opened  himself  at  large  to  the  superior ;  told  her 
who  he  was,  and  as  much  of  his  history  as  was 
necessary  to  further  his  views  ;  and  he  secured  her 
good-will — which,  however,  did  not  seem  to  require 
it— by  the  promise  of  a  very  large  benefaction  to  the 
hospital. 

In  the  evening  he  visited  Rosalie  again,  but  all 
the  while  in  the  presence  of  the  superior,  who  had 
now  become  his  most  zealous  friend,  and  was  ready 
to  promote  all  his  plans.  These  were,  after  watch- 
ing with  care  every  symptom  of  returning  health  of 
mind  in  Rosalie,  and  ascertaining  that  it  would  not 
be  endangered  by  it,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Donna 
IMencia  (the  only  one  necessary,  from  her  want  of 
relations  or  guardians)  to  allow  of  their  espousal 
after  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that 
they  should  then  repair  to  Madrid,  where  the  cere- 
mony should  be  re-performed,  according  to  the 
English  ritual,  in  the  ambassador''s  chapel  there. 
"  She  will  then  be  my  own,''  said  Penruddock, 
''  and  the  God  who  restored  her  to  me  will,  T  trust, 
continue  to  bless  us.*" 

Four  days  have  now  elapsed  since  this  resolution 
was  taken,  during  the  whole  of  which  we  have  had 
the  delight  to  witness  increasing  health  and  col- 
lectedness  of  mind  in  this  exquisite  person.  Her 
sufferings  over,  her  intellects  have  been  completel3r. 
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restored.  Indeed  the  little  derangement  they  expe- 
rienced was  produced  by  grief  alone.  That  gone, 
all  doubts  cleared,  her  return  to  reason,  and  with  it 
to  happiness,  has  been  a  thing  of  course. 

The  project  has  been  opened  to  Donna  Mencia, 
who  has  written  a  melancholy  and  still  penitentiary 
letter  to  Penruddock,  and  another  most  touching 
one  to  Rosalie.  To  her,  however,  by  Penruddock's 
earnest  desire  (resting  it  chiefly,  but  properly,  I 
think,  upon  the  fear  of  its  causing  a  relapse),  she 
has  not  confessed  the  weight  that  lay  so  heavily 
upon  her  heart ;  and  having  herself  done  so  much 
towards  retribution,  at  the  risk  of  her  own  ruin,  she 
seems  surely  to  merit  as  much  favour  as  can  be 
granted  her.  She  has  consented  with  joy  to  the  plan 
proposed,  and  the  more  easily  because  she  has  had  a 
conference  upon  it  with  Gamarra,  who,  having  no 
scruples  himself,  has  undertaken  for  the  acquies- 
cence of  his  abbot  ;  who  is  of  a  character  too  like 
his  own  to  imitate  his  terrible  predecessor.  Thus 
all  is  in  the  fairest  way  of  settlement. 

To-morrow  I  set  off  myself  to  Madrid,  leav- 
ing Penruddock  and  his  second-time  betrothed  to 
proceed  to  Las  Huelgas,  where  the  Catholic  cere- 
mony is  to  be  performed.  I  am  then  to  prepare  for 
the  repetition  of  it ;  under  another  dispensation,  and 
I  really  cannot  tell  you  in  what  good  humour  with 
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the  world  this  happy  termination  of  this  once  un- 
happy story  has  put  rae.  I  will  wTite  more  when  all 
is  over  ;  which,  however,  will  hardly  be  completely 
so  till  we  are  all  again  in  England. 

I    conclude,   a  VEspagnole  —  IVIay  you   live  a 
thousand  years  ! 

W.  F. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The  Editor  again  to  the  Reader. 

Though  there  are  several  more  letters  from  Fitz- 
walter,  relative  to  his  hero  Penruddock,  it  is  right 
I  should  tell  thee,  courteous  reader,  why  I  here 
stop  short,  and  end  this  eventful  history. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  more  events  to 
communicate — at  least,  out  of  the  common  way ; 
and  after  the  marriage  of  the  hero  and  heroine  of  a 
book,  people  care  little  for  what  is  to  come. 

In  the  next  place,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me, 
that  if  the  reader  really  wishes  to  know  the  com- 
plete end  of  the  story,  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  tell 
him  in  a  few  lines  of  my  own  ;  —and  this  I  proceed 
to  do. 

After  the  second  marriage  ceremony,  at  Ma- 
drid, Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Penruddock  went  to 
England  with  Mr.  Fitz waiter,  who  had  become 
a  prodigious  favourite  with  them  both.  They 
stopped  no  where  till  they  got  to  Penruddock  Hall, 
where  Oldacre,  who  had  been  regularly  informed 
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of  every  thing,  was  waiting  for  them  ;  and  they 
were  soon  joined  by  Lady  Bracebridge,  who  abso- 
lutely devoured  Rosalie  with  kindness.  Mr.  Broad- 
belt,  too,  was  out  of  his  wits  with  joy. 

But  this  was  not  all  the  good  which  now  opened 
upon  Sir  Robert;  for  he,  in  time,  found  a  vast 
change  in  the  politics,  not  merely  of  his  neighbours, 
but  of  all  England.  The  Reformers  in  general 
were  satisfied  with  what  they  had  done ;  and  the 
root  and  branch  men,  such  as  Wingate  and  young 
Penruddock,  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  a  few  mad- 
men. With  respect  to  these  last  two,  a  great  change 
was  at  hand.  In  less  than  two  years  Wingate  went 
to  pieces,  by  a  speculation  that  failed,  and  did  not 
pay  sixpence  in  the  pound ;  and  young  Penrud- 
dock lost  all  his  influence  in  his  uncle's  neighbour- 
hood, by  the  arrival,  in  that  time,  of  two  chubby 
boys,  with  which  the  beauteous  Rosalie  presented 
her  husband.  He  made  all  sorts  of  submissions  to 
Sir  Robert,  who,  however,  would  not  see  him, 
though  he  forgave  the  injuries  he  had  done  him, 
and  allowed  him  two  hundred  a-year.  With  this, 
he  set  up  for  a  patriot  at  Wetherby,  pretending  he 
had  lost  his  all  in  the  service  of  his  country.  But 
even  in  this  he  failed ;  and  being  no  longer  heir,  and 
not  able  to  spend  money,  was  considered  as  a  mere 
adventurer,  who  wanted  to  bring  himself  into 
notice. 
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And  thus,  courteous  reader,  I  have  told  thee  all 
that  is  necessary  to  bring  this  history  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  except,  perhaps,  that  the  three  pictures  of 
llosalie  were  almost  immediately  transferred  from 
their  neglected  apartment  to  three  sides  of  the  great 
drawing-room  of  Penruddock  Hall;  where  they 
were  always  viewed  with  increasing,  rather  than 
diminished,  interest,  by  Sir  Robert,  his  wife,  and 
a  knot  of  attached  friends. 
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•  selves,  intermixed  with  curious  anecdotes.  It  includes,  also,  a  countless  number 
of  particulars  relating  to  the  intermarriages  of  the  various  families." — Sun. 

N.  B. — As  a  very  moderate  number  of  copies  of  this  important 
work  has  been  printed,  over  and  above  tiiose  originally  sub- 
scribed for,  early  application  for  complets  sets  is  requested,  to 
prevent  disappointment. 
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